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CHAPTER L 

T UAN GALLARDO breakfasted earty, as was his 
J custom on 'the da}^ of a bull-fight. He only 
partook of a little roast meat. Wine he did not 
touch ; the bottle remained unopened before him. 
He had to keep himself steady. He drank two cups 
of strong black coffee, and then, lighting an enormous 
cigar, sat with his elbows resting on the table and 
his chin on his hands, watching wth drowsy eyes 
the guests who, little by little, began to fill the 
dining-room. 

For several years, ever since he had been recog- 
nized as a master of his profession in the bull-mg of 
Madrid, he- had been faithful to this hotel in the 
Caile de Alcala, where the proprietors treated him 
as one of the family, and waiters, porters, kitchen 
scullions, and old chambermaids aU adored him as 
the glory of the establishment. 

There also had he stayed many days, swathed in 
bandages, in a dense atmosphere of iodoform and 
cigar smoke, as the result of two bad goiings ; but 
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these evil memories had not made much impression. 
With his Southern superstition and continual ex- 
posure to danger he had come to believe that this 
hotel was a luchy one, and that as long as he lodged 
there no harm would happen to him. The risks of 
his profession he had to take, a tear in his clothes 
perhaps, or even a gash in his flesh, but nothing- to 
make him fall for ever, as so many of his comrades 
had fallen. The recollection of these tragedies dis- 
turbed his happiest hours. 

On these days, after his early breakfast, he enjoyed 
sitting in the dining-room watching the movements 
of the travellers, foreigners or people from distant 
provinces, who passed him by mth uninterested 
faces and without a glance, but who turned with 
curiosity on hearing from the servants that the 
handsome young fellow with clean-shaven face and 
black eyes, dressed like a gentleman, was Juan 
Gallardo,. the famous matador, called familiarly by 
everybody " El Gallardo.” 

In this atmosphere of curiosity he whiled away the 
wearisome wait until it was time to go to the arena. 
How long the time seemed ! Those hours of uncer- 
tainty, in which vague fears rose from the depths of 
his soul, making him doubtful of himself, were the 
most painful in his profession. He did not care to 
go out into the street — he thought of the fatigues 
of the bull-fight and the necessity of keeping himself 
fresh and agile. Nor could he amuse himself %vith the 
pictures of the table, on accoimt of the necessity of 
eating little and early, so as to arrive in the arena 
free from the heaviness of digestion. 
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He remained at the head of the table, his face 
between liis hands, and a cloud of perfumed smoke 
before his e3^es, which he turned from time to time 
\vith a self-satisfied air in the direction of some 
ladies who were watcliing the famous toreador \vith 
marked interest. 

His vanity as an idol of the populace made him 
read praises and flatteries in those glances. They 
evidently thought him spruce and elegant, and he, 
forgetting his anxieties, with the instinct of a man 
accustomed to adopt a proud bearing before the 
public, drew himself up, dusted the ashes of liis cigar 
from his coat sleeves with a flick, and adjusted the 
ring which, set \nth an enormous brilliant, covered 
the whole joint of one finger, and from which flashed 
a perfect rainbow of colours as if its depths, clear as 
a drop of water, were burning vdth magic fires. 

His eyes travelled complaisantly over his o\vn 
person, admiring his well-cut suit, the cap which he 
usually wore about the hotel now throum on a chair 
close by, the fine gold chain which crossed the upper 
part of his waistcoat from pocket to pocket, the 
pearl in his cravat, which seemed to light up the 
swarthy colour of liis face with its miUcy light, and 
his Russia leather shoes, displajung effeminate open- 
work silli socks between the instep and the tumed-up 
trouser. 

An atmosphere of English scents, sweet and TOgue, 
but used in profusion, emanated from his clothes and 
from the black, gloss}’- waves of hair which he wore 
curled on his temples, and he assumed a swaggering 
air before this feminine curiosity. For a toreador 
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v;as not bad. He feit satisfied v.itli his appearance. 
WTiere would 3rou find a man more distinguished or 
more attractive to women ? 

But suddenly his preoccupation reappeared, the 
fire of his eyes was quenched, his chin again sank on 
his hand, and he puffed hard at his cigar. 

His gaze lost itself in a cloud of smoke. He 
thought ivith impatience of the twilight hours, 
longing for them to come as soon as possible, — of his 
return from the arena, hot and tired, but ^vith the 
relief of danger overcome, his appetites awakened, 
a %vild desire for pleasure, and the certainty of a fev/ 
days of safety and rest. If Pro\ndence still protected 
lum as so many times before, he would dine with the 
appetite of bis former indigent days, he vrould drink 
his fill too, and would then go in search of a music- 
hall singer whom he had seen during one of his jour- 
nej’s, vathout, however, having been able to follow 
up the acquaintance. In this life of perpetual move- 
ment, rushing from one end of the Peninsula to the 
other, he never had tirne for anything. 

Several enthusiastic friends- who, b^ore going 
home to breakfast, wished to see the champion, had 
by^ this time entered the dining-room. Ihey were 
old patrons of the bull-ring, anxious to form a small 
coterie and to have an idoL They had made the 
young Gallardo " their own matador,” giving him 
sage advice, and recalling at every turn their old ado- 
ration for Lagartijo or Prascuelo. They addressed 
him as thou with patronizing familiarit3% and he, 
when he ans^vered them, placed the respadiul dm 
beiore their names, with that traditional separation 
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of classes which still exists between a professional 
riser from a social substratum and his admirers. 

These people joined to their enthusiasm their 
memories of past timeSj in order to impress the j^oung 
champion mth the superiorit}’- of their years and 
experience. They extolled the old arena of Madrid ; 
and dra^ving nearer to the present times, they ' 
trembled with excitement as they remembered 
Frascuelo, commonty called the Negro, because he 
fought in black clothes. 

" If j^ou could only have seen him ! . . . But 
probably 3>’0u and those of your da}* were not yet 
bom.” 

Other enthusiasts kept coming into the dining- 
room, men of wretched appearance and hungry 
faces, obscure reporters of papers only known to the 
bull-fighters whom the}'' honoured TOth their praise 
or censure ; people of problematic profession who 
appeared as soon as the nervs of Gallardo's arrival 
got about, besieging him mth flatteries and requests 
for tickets. The general enthusiasm permitted 
them to mix -with the other gentlemen, rich mer- 
chants and public fimctionaries, who discussed bull- 
fighting affairs vdth ‘them hotly uithout being 
troubled by their beggarly appearance. 

AU of them, on seeing the champion, embraced 
him or clasped his hand, to a running accompani- 
ment of questions and exclamations : 

" Juanillo ! . . . How is Carmen ? ” 

“ Quite well, thank you.” 

“ And your motlier, the Senora Angustias ? ” 

“ Famous, thanks. She is at La Kinconada.” 
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“ And your sister and the little nephews ? " 

" In good health, thanks.” 

” And that ridiculous fellow 5^our brother-in-law ? ” 

“ Well, also. As great a talker as ever.” 

Juan then turned the tables on the questioner, 
of whose life, beyond his love for bull-fighting, he was 
’ completely ignorant : 

“ And your own family ? Are they also quite 
well ? . . . Come along, I am glad to meet you. 
Sit down and have something.” 

Next he enquired about the looks of the bulls vdth 
which he was going to fight in a fev/ hours' time, 
because all these friends had just come from the 
arena, after seeing the separation and boxing of the 
animals, and mth professional curiosity he asked 
for news from the Cafe Ingles, where many of the 
sportsmen foregathered. 

It was the first buU-fight of the Spring season, 
and Gallardo’s enthusiastic admirers had great hopes 
of him as they called to mind all the articles they 
had read in the papers, describing his recent triumphs 
in other arenas in Spain. He had more engagements 
than any other professional. Since the E^ter bull- 
fight at Seville, the first important event in the year, 
Gallardo had gone from place to place killing bulls. 
Later on, when August and September came round, 
he would have to spend his nights in the train and 
his afternoons in the arena, with scarcely breathing 
time between them. His agent in Seville was nearly 
frantic — overwhelmed with letters and telegrams, 
and not knowing how to fit so many requests for 
engagements into the exigencies of time. 
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The evening before this he had fought at Ciudad 
Real and, still in his splendid dress, had thrown 
himself into the train in order to arrive in Madrid 
in the morning. He had spent a wakeful night, 
only sleeping by snatches, boxed up in the small 
sitting accommodation that the other passengers, by 
squeezing themselves together, managed to leave for 
the man who w'as to risk his life on the following day. 

The enthusiasts admired liis phj'sical endurance 
and the daring courage with w'hich he tlirew himself 
on the bull at the moment of killin g it. " Let us see 
what 3?ou can do this afternoon,” they said TOth 
tlie fenmur of zealots ; “ your backers expect 
great things from 3i’ou. You will low^er the mona * 
of man3' of 3^our rivals. Let us see you as dashing 
here as in Seville ! ” 

His admirers dispersed to their breakfasts at home 
in order to go early to the contest. Gallardo, finding 
himself alone, w’as making his way up to his room, 
impelled b3^ the nervous restlessness wiuch over- 
powered him, when a man holding two cliildren by 
the hand pushed open the glass doors of the dining- 
room, regardless of the servant's enquiries as to his 
business. He smiled seraphicall3' when he saw 
tire bull-fighter and advanced, with his eyes fixed 
on him, dragging the children along and scarcely 
noticing where he placed his feet. Gallardo recog- 
nized him. " How are 3'ou, comrade ? ” 

• A knot of hair, dressed -with ribbons, -ivom at the back of the 
head by bull-fighters, principally to lessen the shoclt of a fall. 
The moRa was only “lowered ” when a buU-fighter retired finally 
from the ring, either on account of age or inefficiency. 
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Then began all the usual questions as to the welfare 
of the family, after which the man turned to his 
children sajnng solemnly : 

“ Here he is. You are always asking to see him. 
He’s exactly like his portraits, isn’t he ? ” 

The two mit^ stared religiously at the hero 
whose portrait they had so often seen on the prints 
which adorned the walls of their poor little home, a 
supematmal being whose exploits and wealth had 
been their chief admiration ever since they had 
begun to understand mundane matters. 

“ Juanillo, Idss your godfather’s hand,” and the 
younger of the two rubbed a red cheek against 
the hero's hand, a cheek newly polished by his 
mother in view of this visit. 

Gallardo caressed his head abstractedly. This 
was one of the numerous godcliildren he had about 
Spain. Enthusiasts forced liim to stand godfather 
to their children, thinking in this way to secure 
their future. To have to appear at baptisms was 
one of the penalties of his fame. This particular 
godson reminded him of bad times at the beginning 
of hb career, and he felt grateful to the father for 
the confidence he had placed in liim at a time when 
others were still doubtful of liis merits. 

“ And how about your business, comrade ? ” 
enquired Gallardo, " is it going on better ? ” 

His admirer slmigged his shouldcis. He was get- 
ting a livelihood, thanla to his dealings in the barley 
maikcl — just getting a livelihood, notliing more. 

tjnilardo looke-d compassionately at his thread- 
bare S’onday-bert clothes. 
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" Would you like to see the buU-fight ? Well, 
go up to my room and tell Garabato to give j'ou a 
ticket. . . . Good-bye, m}^ dear fellow. Here's a 
. trifle to buy j'ourselvcs some little thing,”,and wliile 
the little godson again kissed his right hand, with 
his other hand the matador gave each cliild a couple 
of silver dollars. 

The father dragged away his offspring with many 
grateful c.xcuses, though he did not succeed in 
making clear, in his ver^'' confused thanlcs, whether 
lus delight was for the present to the children, or 
for the ticket for the bull-fight which the champion's 
servant would gi^-e liim. 

Gallardo waited for some time so as not to meet 
his admirer and the cliildren in his room. Then he 
looked at his watcli. Only one o’clock ! , \^Tiat a 
long time it still was till the bull-fight ! 

As he came out of the dining-room and turned 
towards the stairs, a woman VTapped in an old cloai 
came out of the liall-porter’s ofiice, barring his way 
with determined familiarity, quite regardless of the 
servants’ e.xpostulation 3 . 

" Juaniyo ! Juan ! Don't you loiow me ? I 
am the mother of poor Lechuguero.” 

Gallardo smiled at tliis little dark vdzened woman, 
verbose and vehement, with eyes burning like live 
coals, — ^the eyes of a watch. At the same time, 
knowing what would be the outcome of her volu- 
bility, he raised his hand to his w'aistcoat pocket. 

" Misery, my son ! Poverty and affliction ! When 
I heard you were bull-fighting to-day I said, ' I ^vill 
go and see Juani5^o : he will remember the mother of 
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his poor comrade.’ How smart 5^ou are, gipsy ! 
All the women are crazy after 5-ou, you rascal ! . . . 

I am veiy badly oft, m3' son, I have not even a shift, 
and nothing has entered m3'- mouth to-day but a 
little ainsette. ... Ah If onty m3’- poor son were 
alive ! You remember Peph'o ? Do 3’ou remember 
the afternoon on which he died ? . . .” 

Gallardo put a dollar into her drv* hand and did 
his best to (scape from her volubilit3', which b3’ this 
time was showing signs of imminent tears. 

Cursed witch ! Why did she come and remind 
him, on tlie da3’ of a bull-fight, of poor Lechuguero, 
the companion of his carH' 3’ears, whom he had seen 
lulled almost instantaneous!}’, gored to the heart, 
in the arena of Lebrija, when the two were bull- 
fighting as no^nces ? Foul hag of e\'il omen ! 

He tlinist her aside, but she, flitting from sorrow 
to joy v.-iili the inconsequence of a bird, broke out 
into f nthur-Lastic praises of the brave bo3*3, the good 
bull-fig’iters who carried awa}’ the mono}’ of the 
public and the liearts of tlie women, 

" You dc^-r.-c to ha.vc the Queen, my- beauty ! 
Tne Sefsora Carmen will have to keep her eyes ^.vide 
op-n. Some fine day a witch will steal and keep 
you. . . , Can't you gi^'e me a ticket for this after- 
noon, Juanh’o ? I am bursting with longing to see 
you kill ! ” 


The old woman’s shrill voice and nois}* cajolcri'S 
diverted t'w' .amu-od attention of tlie hotel servants 
rr/l enabl-vi ? ntimli^r of inqubitivc idlers and 
Ir'crr- wl-.o, atlra'nM b}’ tlie presence of the buU- 
firliltr, had (xliected outside tiie entrance, to break 
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through the strict supervision that was usually 
maintained at the doors. 

Heedless of tlie hotel servants, an irruption of 
loafers, ne’er-do-wells and newspaper-sellers burst 

into the liall. . 

Ragamuffins, wth bundles of papers under their 
arms, flourished their caps and greeted Gallardo 


El Gallardo 1 Long 


wth boisterous familiarity : 

" El Gallardo 1 Bravo ! 

live the brave ! ” . .. 1 1 

The more daring seized his hand, shalang it roughly 
and pulling it about in tlieir desire to keep the 
longest possible contact witli tliis national hero, 
whose portraits they had all seen in eveiy paper; 
and then, to give their companions a ° 

sharing their triumph, they shouted, Sha ' 
hand. He won’t be offended ! He’s a reM good 
sort.” Their devotion made them almost kneel 

before tlie matador. _ • • 4. 

There were also other admirers, ]ust as msistent, 
with unkempt beai'ds and clothes that had been fc - 
ionable in the daj^s of their youth, 
round their idol in boots tliat had seen e er 3 . 
They swept tlieir greasy sombreros towards him, 
spoke in a low voice and called liim “ 

order to emphasize tlie difference between themseli 
and tlie rest of tliat irreverent, e.xated croud- 
Some of them drew attention to ^Leir poverty ^d 
asked for a small donation ; otliers, uath nwre ™- 
pertinence begged, as his followers, for ^ ^ 

die bull-fight,— fuUy intending to seU it nnmedi 

ately. 
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GaHardo deiended himself laugliingty against this 
a\Mlanche Vv’hich jostled and ovenrhelmed him, 
and from which the hotel ser\'ants, who were be- 
wMered at the excitement aroused b}' his popularity, 
were quite unable to sa.ve him. 

Ke searched through all his pockets, distributing 
silver coins broadcast among the greedy Hands held 
out to clutch them. 

" There is no more 1 The fud is finished ! 
Leave me alone, my friends ! ” 

Pretending to be annoyed by this popularity, 
which in fact flatterc-d him greatl}', he suddenly 
op-:ncd a way tlirough them with his muscular 
atiilctic a.nn.', and ran uretairs, bounding up the 
steps vntli tlic ligiitness of a vrrestler, v;hi!e the 
servants, freed from the restraint of his presence, 
ptuhed tlie crov.’d tcovards the door and s%vept 
tliem into the street. 

Gdlardo passed the room ocaipied by his servant 
Gr.rubato, and sav; him through the half-open door, 
br.rv amid trunk' and bo.xes, preparing his roaster's 
dotla.-s for the bull-fiuht. 
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' He felt ovenvhelmed, as if the fatigues of his 
previous bad night had suddenly overcome Mm. He 
longed to throw himself on one of the beds wMch 
occupied tlie end of the room, but again the anxiety 
which, possessed him, %vith its mj^teiy and uncer- 
taint}'-, banished the desire to sleep. 

He walked restlessly up and down the room, 
lighting another Havana from the end of the one 
he had just smoked. 

What would be the result for him of the Sladrid 
season just about to commence ? ^Wlat would his 
enemies say ? Wdiat would Ms professional rivals 
do ? He had killed many Jliura buUs, — after all 
they were only like otlier bulls, — stiD, he tliought 
of Ms comrades fallen in the arena, — nearty all of 
them victims of animals from tMs herd. Cursed 
kliuras ! No w'onder he and other matadors exacted 
a thousand pesetas more in their contracts each time 
they fought with buUs of this breed. 

He -wandered vaguely about tlie room \vith nerv- 
ous step. Now and tlien he stopped to gaze -vacantly 
at weU-kno^vn things amongst his luggage, and 
finally he -tlirew himself into an arm-chair, as if 
seized with a sudden weakness. He looked often 
at his watch — not yet -two o’clock. How slowly 
the time passed ! 

He longed, as a relief for Ms nervousness, for the 
■time to come as soon as possible for Mm to dress and 
go to the arena. The people, the noise, the general 
curiosity, the desire to show Mmself calm and at 
ease before an admiring public, and above all the 
near approach of danger, real and personal, ^YouId 
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instarstly hlot out this anguish of solitude, in -rrhich 
the champion, v.ith no external excitement to assist 
him, felt himself face to face %vith something very 
like fear. 

The necessity for distracting his mind made him 
search the inside pocket of his coat and take out of 
his pocket-book a letter v/hich odialed a strong sweet 
scent. 

Standing by a v/indow, through which entered the 
duE light of an interior courtyard, he looked at 
the envelope v/hich had been delivered to him on 
his arrival at the hotel, admiring the elegance of the 
handv/riting in v/hich the address v/as uTitten, — 
so delicate and well shaped. 

Then he drev/ out the letter, inhaling its inde- 
finable perfume v/ith delight. Ah, these people of 
high birth who had traveUed much I how they 
revealed their inimitable breeding, even in the 
smallest details I 

Gallardo, as though still contaminated with, the 
pungent odour of the poverty of his early years, 
perfumed himself abundantly. His enemies -laughed 
at this athletic young feUow who by his love of 
scent belied the strength of his sex. Even his 
admirers smiled at his weakness, though often they 
had to turn their heads aside, sickeiied by the 
favourite’s excess. 

He read and re-read the letter with a beatified 
smile of delight and pride. 

It was not much, only half a dozen lines—" a 
greeting from Seville, wishing him good luck in 
Madrid. Congratulations beforehand on hiq ex- 
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peeled triumph. . . The letter might have been 
lost an3avlicrc ^rithout compromising the woman 
wlio signed it. 

" Friend Gallardo,” it began, in the delicate 
handwriting wliich made his ej’-es brighten, and it 
ended “ Your friend, Sol,” all in a coldty friendly 
styic, polite, vith an amiable tone of superioritj’’, 
as though tlie words Avere not between equals, but 
fell in merej" from on high. 

As the bull-fightcr looked at the letter, with the 
reverence of a man of the people little versed in 
reading, he could not suppress a certain feeling of 
annoA'ance, as tliough he felt himself despised. 

" That witch ! ” he murmured. “ What a AVoman ! 
No one can discompose her ! See hoAV she AATites 
to me politely in the third person — to me F” 

But pleasant memories made him smile AAdth 
self-satisfaction. That cold stjde AA’as for letters 
onl}', — ^the AA'a}^ of a great lad}^ — ^the precautions of 
a AA'oman of tlic AA’orld. His annoyance soon tAimed 
to admiration. 

” Hoav clever she is 1 A cautious minx ! ” 

He smiled a smile of professional satisfaction, the 
pride of a tamer Avho enhances his caata gloi^^ by 
e.xaggerating the strengtli of the Avild beast he has 
OA'crcome. 

YTiile Gallardo Avas admiring his letter, his serv- 
ant Garabato passed in and out of the room, laden 
AAith clothes and boxes AA’hich he spread on a bed. 

He AAas A'erj' quiet in his moA’-ements, very deft 
of hand, and seemed to take no notice of the mata- 
dor’s presence. 
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^ For several years he had accompanied the cham- 
pion to all his bull-fights as sword-carrier. He 
had begun bull-fighting at the cafea * at the same 
time as Gallardo, but aU the bad luck had been 
lor him and all the advancement and fame for his 
companion. 

He was dark, s\yarthy, and of poor muscular de- 
velopment, and a jagged, badly joined scar crossed 
his w^ded, flabby, old-looking face hire a white 
scrawl. It was a goring he had received in the 
arena of some town he had visited and v/hich had 
nearly been his death, and besides this terrible 
vmund, there were others which disfigured unseen 
parts of his body. ' 

By a miracle he had emerged vdth Ms life from 
to passion for bull-fighting, and the cruel part of 
It was that people used to laugh at his misfortune, 
and seemed to take a pleasure in seeing Mm trampled 
and mangled by the bulls, 

Fmally to pig-headed obstinacy yielded to mis- 
ortune and he decided to become the attendant 
^d confidential servant of to erstwMIe comrade. 
He was (Mllardo’s most fervent admirer, though 
he sometimes took advantage of this confidential 
mtana(^ to aUow himself to criticize and advise. 

, -u ^ ^ master's skin he would have 

done better under certain circumstances.” 
t^ardo's friends found the v/recked ambitions 

TT.OT 1 + unfailing source' of merri- 

mt, but he took no notice of their jokes. Give 

villag; play v.-ith a capi. Tbs 

arc the Usmms erouads of novices. 
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up bulls ? Never ! So tliat all memoiy of the 
past should not be effaced, he combed liis coarse hair 
in curls above his cars, and preserved the long, 
sacred lock, the pigtail of his 5-’ounger days, the 
hall-mark of the profession wliich distinguished 
liim from other mortals. 

Wien Gallardo \ras angrj'' with him, his noisy, 
impulsive rage abvays threatened this appendage. 
“ You dare to wear a pigtail, shameless dolt ? 
rU cut off that rat’s tail for you ! Confoimded 
idiot I ” 

Garabato received these tlireats resignedlj', but 
ho revenged liimself b3* retiring into the silence of a 
superior being, and onl}' reptying by a slirug of his 
shoulders to the exultation of his master when, 
on returning from a bull-fight, after a luckj^ after- 
noon, Gallardo exclaimed with almost cliildish 
vanitj', " What did you think of it ? Reallj’-, wasn’t 
I splendid ? ” 

In consequence of their earty comradeship he 
alwaj'S retained the pri%ulege of familiarty address- 
ing Gallardo as thou. Ho could not speak other- 
ivise to the master, but the thou was accompanied 
bjf a grave face, and an expression of genuine respect. 
His familiarity was something aldn to that of their 
squires towards the knights-errant of olden days ! 

From liis neck to the top of liis head he was a 
bull-fighter, but the rest of his pemon seemed half 
tailor, half valet. Dressed in a suit of English 
cloth, — a present from his master, — ^lie had the 
lapels of his coat covered mtli pins and safety-pins, 
wliile several tlireaded needles were fastened into 
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one of his sleeves. His dark withered hands mani- 
pulated and arranged things with the gentleness of 
a woman. 

^Vhen everything that was necessary for his 
master s toilet had been placed upon the bed, he 
passed the numerous articles in review to ensure 
that nothing was wanting anywhere. 

After a time he came and stood in the middle of 
the room, without looking at Gallardo, and, as if 

he were speaking to himself, said in a hoarse and 
rasping voice, — 

" Two o’clock ! ” 

GaUardo raised his head nervously, as if up to 
now he ^d not noticed his servant’s presence. He 
put the letter mto his pocket-book, and then walked 

to postpone the dressing time. 

“ Is everything there ? ” 

lus pale face became flushed and violently 
if unnaturally wide, as 

shock ^ experienced some awful, unexpected 

What clothes have you put out ? ” 

pointed to the bed. but before he could 
Sie^^ ™^ters math fell on him, loud and 

^ know an 3 d:hmg about the 

fiewf^S u come from%he com- 

„ f 'fight m Madrid. — ^bulls from Miura, 

Manuel^'pi^v clothes like those poor 

tliat nrip spartero, wore ! You are so idiotic 
tliat one would think you were my enemy! It 
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would seem that you udslied for my death, you 
\dllain ! ” 

Tlio more he thought of the enormitj^ of tliis 
carelessness, which was equivalent to courting 
disaster, the more his anger increased. To fight 
in liladrid in red clothes, after what had happened ! 
His eyes sparlded with rage, as if he had just re- 
cei\'ed some treaclicrous attack, the wliites of his 
ej’cs became bloodshot and lie seemed ready to fall 
on the unfortunate Garabato witli liis strong rough 
hands. 

A discreet knock at the door cut the scene short, 
— " Come in.” 

A yoimg man entered, dressed in a hght suit with 
a red cravat, carr3'ing his Cordovan felt hat in a 
liand covered uith large diamond rings. Gallardo 
recognized him at once with the facility for remem- 
bering faces acquired by those who live constantly 
rubbing shoulders vith tlie crowd. His anger was 
instantly transformed to a smiling amiability, as if 
the visit were a pleasant surprise to liim. 

It was a friend from Bilbao, an enthusiastic 
patron of the bull-fight, a warm partisan of his 
triumphs. That was all he could remember about 
him . His name ? He Imew so many people ! \tdiat 
did he caU liimself ? ... All he Imew was that most 
certainly he ought to address him as thou, this being 
an old acquaintanceship. 

“ Sit do%vn. Tliis is a surprise ! \^dien did you 
arrive ? Are you and 5rours quite well ? ” 

His admirer sat doivn, like a devotee who enters 
the sanctuary of his idol, wth no intention of moving 
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from it till the very last moment, delighted at being 
addressed as thou by the master, and calling him 
Juan at ever\’^ other word, so that the furniture, 
walls, or anyone passing along the passage outside 
should be aware of h i s intimacj’ with the great man. 
“ He had arrived that morning from Bilbao and was 
returning on the follo\ving day. The journey was 
solely to see Gallardo. He had read of his exploits. 
The season seemed opening well. This afternoon 
would be a good one. He had been to the paddock 
in the morning to see the bulls selected for the day’s 
sport, and had noticed an almost black animal 
which assuredly would give great sport in Gallardo’s 
liands . . 

The master hurriedlj' cut short his patron’s 
prophecies. 

“Pardon me. Pray excuse me. I ^vill return 
at once.” 

What clothes shall I put out ? ” enquired 
Garabato, in a voice more hoarse tlian usual, from 
his wish to appear submissive. , 

The green, tne tobacco, the blue, — ^anjdhing 
you please, and Gallardo disappeared through the 
little door. 

When Gallardo returned to his room, some little 
time after, he found a fresh visitor. This was 
Dr. Ruiz, a popular physician v/ho had for thirt%' 
years attended every buIl-flghter who fell wound(^ 
m llie arena of Madrid. 

_ Gallardo admired him immenseh', regarding him 

‘ the -rc.ite^t exponent of universal science, but 
same time he allowetl himself affectionate 
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chaff at the expense of the doctor’s good-natured 
character and personal untidiness. His admiration 
was that of the populace, — only recognizing ability 
in a slovenly person if he possesses sufficient eccen- 
tricity to distinguish him from tlie general run. 

He was of low stature and aldermanic figure, 
broad faced and flat nosed, with a Newgate frill 
of dirty wliitish yellow which gave him at a dis- 
tance a certain resemblance to a bust of Socrates. 
\Vhen he stood up, Ms protuberant and flabby 
outline seemed to shake imder Ms ample vestments 
as he spoke. As he sat down the lower part of Ms 
anatomy rose up to Ms meagre chest. His clothes, 
stained and old after a few days' use, seemed to 
float about his imharmonious body like graments 
belonging to someone else, — ^so obese was he in 
the parts devoted to digestion, and so lean in those 
of locomotion. 

" Certainly he is a learned man," said Gallardo — 

" as good as bread, but a simpleton. He will never 
have a peseta.' Whatever he has he gives away, 
and he talces what anyone chooses to pay liim." 

Two great passions filled Ms life : the Revolution 
— ^that vague but tremendous revolution wMch 
would come, leaving in Europe notliing tlrat now 
existed, an anarcMcal republicanism that he did 
not trouble to explain — and Bulls. 

The bull-fighters spoke to Mm as a father; he 
addressed tham all as thou, and it was sufficient 
for a telegram to come from the farthest end of the 
Peninsula for the good doctor instantly to take the 
train and rush to heal a goring received by one of Ms 
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“ lads ” with no expectation of recompense, beyond 
simply what they chose to give himi 

He embraced Gallardo on seeing him after his 
long absence, pressing his flabby stomach against 
the other body of bronze. 

“Oh! you fine fellow!” He thought the 
champion looked better than ever. 

“ And how about that Republic, Doctor ? 'S^Tien 
is it going to come ? ” asked Gallardo, with Anda- 
lusian laziness. " El Nacional says that we are on 
the verge, and that it will come one of these days.’ 

“ What does it matter to you, rascal ? Leave 
poor El Nacional in peace. He had far better 
learn to be a better dart-sticker. As for you, -vvhat 
ought to interest you is to go on Idlling buUs. • • • 
We have a fine little afternoon in prospect 1 I ani 
told that the herd . . 

But when he got as far as this, the young man 

• who' had seen the selection and avished to give news 
of it, interrupted the doctor to speak of the dark 
bull which had attracted his attention, and from 
which the greatest wonders might be expected, 

• The two men who, after bowing to each other, had 
sat together in the room for a long time in silence, 
now stood up face to face, and Gallardo thought 
that an introduction was necessary, but what was 
he to call the friend who was addressing him so 
familiarly? He scratched his head, frowning re- 
flectively, but his indecision was short, 

“ Here, listen. \Wiat is your name ? Pardon me 
— ^you understand I see so many people.” 

The youth s milin gly smothered his disenchant- 
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mcnt at finding himself forgotten by the master 
and gave liis name. When, he heard it, Gallardo 
felt all the past recur suddenly to his memory' and 
repaired his forgetfulness by adding after tlie name 
" a rich mine-owner in Bilbao," and then presented 
" tlic famous Dr. Ruiz.” The two men, united by 
the enthusiasm of a common passion, began to chat 
alrouc the afternoon’s herd, just as if they had 
knoOTi each other all their lives. 

" Sit donm there,” said Gallardo, pointing to a 
sofa at the fartlier end of the room. " You won't 
disturb me. Tallc and pay no attention to me. 

I am going to dress,” and he began to take off his 
clothes, remaining only in his undergarments. 

Seated, on a chair imder the arch whicli di\nded 
the sitting-room from tlie bedroom, he gave himself 
over into the hands of Garabato, who from a Russia 
leather bag had taken an almost feminine toilet 
case, to trim up his master. 

Though he had already carefully shaved him, 
Garabato soaped his master’s face and passed the 
razor over lus checks mth the celcrit}’- bom of 
daily practice. After washing loimsclf Gallardo re- 
sumed his scat. The scrrvaxit then sprinkled his hair 
with brilliantine and scent, combing it in curls over 
his forehead and temples, and tlien began to dress 
the sign of the profession, the sacred pigtail. 

WiUi infinite care he combed and plaited the long 
lock, and then, interrupting the operation, fastened 
it on the top of the head with two hairpins, leaving 
its final dressing for a later stage. Next he must 
attend to the feet, and he drew off the fighter’s 
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socks, leaving him only his vest and spun-silk 

drawers. 

Gallardo’s powerful muscles stood out beneath 
these garments in superb swellings. A hoUow in 
one tWgh betrayed a place where the flesh had 
disappeared owing to a gash from a horn. The 
swarthy skin of his arms was marked vuth white 
weals, the scars of ancient wounds. His dark 
hairless chest was crossed- by two irregular purple 
lines, record also of bloody feats. On one of his 
heels the flesh was of a violet colour, -with a round 
depression which looked as if it had been the mould 
for a coin. 

Garabato, ■svith an armful of cotton wool and 
white bandages, knelt at his master’s feet. 

“ Just like the ancient gladiators ! ” said i)r, Ruiz, 
interrupting his conversation with the Bilboan. 
“ See, you have become a Roman, Juan.” 

" Age, Doctor I ” replied the matador, -with a tinge 
of melancholy- “ We arc all getting older. When 
I fought both bulls and hunger at the same time I 
did not want all this. I had feet of iron in the 
capeas” 

Garabato placed small tufts of cotton-wool be- 
tween his master’s toes and covered the soles and 
the upper part of his feet with a thin layer of it ; 
then, pulling out the bandages, he rolled them 
round in tight spirals, like the -wrappings of an 
ancient mummy. To fix them firmly he drew one 
of the threaded needles from his sleeve and care- 
fully and neatly sewed up their ends. 

Gallardo stamped on the ground wath his bandaged 
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feet, \Yhich. seemed to him finner in tlieir soft 
pings. In the bandages he felt them both strong 
and agile. The sen’ant tlien drew on the long 
stocldngs which came half-way np tlie thigh, thielc 
and flexible l^e gaiters. This nns tlie only protec- 
tion for tlie legs under the silk of the fighting dress. 

“ Be careful of minkles ! See, Garabato, I drtn’t 
want to wear socles," and standing before the look- 
ing-glass, endeavouring to see both back and front, 
he bent down and passed his hands over his legs, 
smoothing out the uxinldes for himself. 

- Over tliese white stocldngs Garabato drew others 
of pink silk which alone remained visible when the 
bull-fighter was fully dressed, and then Gallardo 
put his feet into the pumps he chose from amongst 
several pairs wliich Garabato had laid out on a box, 
— ^aU quite new and uith white soles. 

Then began the real task of the dressing. Holding 
them by the upper paid, the servant handed him the 
fighting laiee-breechcs made of tobacco-coloured silk, 
with heav}’’ gold embroidery up the scams. Gallai'do 
slipped them on, and the thick tasscUed coi'ds, for 
gathering the breeches below the knee, hung down 
over his feet. 

Gallardo swelled out the muscles of his legs and 
ordered his servant to tighten the cords without 
fear. This was one of the most important opera- 
tions, as the}' must be well tightened to give artificial 
strength to the log, and Garabato, with Jiimific 
dexterity, soon had them wound numd and tiickrd 
away out of sight umlenientl) the ends of (lie 
breaches, with the tasHcIa hangiin; down. 
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The master then drew on the fine lawn shirt held 
out by his servant, the front covered with zigzag 
crimpings, and as delicate and clear as a woman’s 
garment. After he had fastened it, Garabato 
knotted the long cravat that hung do^vn dividing 
the chest with its red line till it lost itself in the 
waistband of the drawers. Now remained the most 
complicated article of clothing, the waist-sash — a 
long strip of silk over four 5’^ards long which seemed 
to take up the whole room, and which Garabato 
handled with the mastery of long experience. 

Gallardo w'cnt and stood near his friends at the 
other end of the room, fastening one end of the 
sash to his waist. 

“ Now then, pay attention,” he said to his servant, 

and do your little best.” 

Turning slowly on his heels he gradually ap- 
proached his servant, while the sash which he held 
up rolled itself round his waist in regular curves, 
and gave it a more graceful shape. Garabato with 
quick movements of his hand changed the position 
of the band of silk. In some turns the sash was 
folded double, in others it was completely open, and 
always adjusted to the matador’s waist, smooth and 
seemingly like one piece without wrinkles. In the 
co\irse of his journey, Gallardo, who was very difficult 
to please in the adornment of his person, several 
times stopped his forward movement, to step a few 
paces back and put things right. 

That is not right,” he said iU-humouredly. 
Curse you 1 take more care, Garabato ! ” 

After many halts on the journey, Gallardo came 
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to the last turn, mth the whole length of silk wound 
round liis waist. The clever valet had put stitches, 
pins, and safety-pins all round his master’s body, 
maldng Ms clothes literally all one piece. To get 
out of them the bull-fighter would have to resort 
to the aid of scissors in other hands. He could not 
get rid of any one of his garments till he returned 
to the hotel, unless indeed a bull did it for Mm 
in the open arena, and the}^ finished Ms undressing 
in tlie infirmary. 

Gallardo sat doAvn again and Garabato, taking 
hold of tlie pigtail, freed it from the support of the 
pins, and fastened it to the nioila, a bunch of ribbons 
like a black cockade. 

The master stretclied himself, as if he wshed to 
put off getting finally into tlie rest of his costiune. 
He asked Garabato to hand him tlie cigar he had 
left on the bedside table, enquired what the time 
was, and seemed to think that all the cloclis had 
gone fast. 

" It is still earl}'. The lads have not yet come 
... I do not like to go early to the arena. Everjf 
tile in the roof of tlie building seems to weigh on one 
when one is waiting tliere." 

At this moment a hotel sen’unt announced that 
the carriage ivith the matador’s troupe was uMting 
for him dovmstairs. 

The time had. come I There -was no longer any 
pretext for delajdng the moment of Ms departure.x 
He slipped the gold-embroidered waistcoat over the 
silk sash, and above this the jacket, a piece of dazzling 
embroidery in very high relief, as heavy as a piece 
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of anftour and flashing with Hght like live coals. The 
tobacco-coloured silk was only visible on the inside 
of the arms, and in two triangles on the back. 
Almost the whole fabric was hidden beneath a mass 
of golden tufts and gold-embroidered flowers with 
coloured precious stones in their petals. The epau- 
lettes were heavy masses of gold embroidery, from 
which hung innumerable tassels of the same metal. 
The gold work r^ched the extreme edge of the jacket 
where it ended in a thick fringe, which quivered at 
evepr step. Between the gold-edged openings of the 
pockets a.ppeared the comers of two silk handker- 
chiefs which, like the cravat and sash, were red. 

Give me my cap.” 

Garabato took with great care 
the fightmg cap of the toreador, with its black frizzed 
border and pompons which stood out on either side 
hke large ears. Gallardo put it on, being careful that 
his fiiowa should remain uncovered and should hang 
symmetncally down his back. 

" Now the cape.” 

From the back of a chair Garabato took the gala 
J mratle of silk, the same colour as 
^ clothes, and, like them, covered with gold cm- 

then shoulder and 

the arena ” 

hurriedly in 

under Garabato tucked 

^ of red cloth, from the 

vhich projected several swords. 
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As Gallardo descended to the vestibule of the’ 
hotel, he saw that the street was filled vath a noisy, 
excited crowd, as if some great event had just hap- 
pened, and he could 'hear the buzz of a multitude 
whom he could not see through the doo^va3^ 

The landlord and all his familj’' ran up %vith out- 
stretched hands as if they were speeding him on a 
long journey. 

“ Good luck ! Maj' all go weU mth you ! ” 

The sen^ants, sintog all social distinctions, also 
shook his hand. 

“ Good luck, Don Juan ! ” 

He turned round, smiling on every side, regardless 
of the anxious looks of the women of tlie hotel. 

“ Thanks, manj' thanks . . . Av.rcvoir!” 

He was another man now. Now that he had 
slung his dazzling cape over his shoulder, a careless 
smile lit up his face. He was pale with a moist 
pallor like a sick man, but he laughed with the joy 
of life, and going to meet his public, he adopted hfe 
new attitude with the instinctive facility of a man 
who has to put on a fine air before his audience. 

He swaggered arrogantl}' as he -walked, puffing at 
the dgar in his left hand, and swayed from his hips 
under his gorgeous cape, stepping out firmly mtli 
the pride of a handsome man. 

"Now then, gentlemen I Make ^vay, please! 
Manj’ thanks ! . . . Jlanj’’ thanks ! ' 

As he opened a -svay for himself he endeavoured 
to protect his clothes from contact with the dirty 
crowd of ill-dressed biit enthusiastic roughs who 
crowded round the hotel door. They had no money ^ . 

2 
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to go to the bull-fight, but the}' took advantage of 
this opportunity to shake hands with the famous 
Gallardo, or even to touch some p^rt of his clothing. 

Close to the pavement was waiting a wagonette 
dra^vn by four mules, gaily caparisoned with tassels 
and little beUs. Garabato had already hoisted him- 
self on to the box-seat with his bundle of cloth and 
swords. Behind sat three bull-fighters, wearing 
bright-coloured clothes, embroidered as profusely as 
those of the master, only with silver instead of gold. 

GaUardo was obliged to defend himself wth his 
elbows against the outstretched hands, and, amid 
the jostling of the crowd, he managed at last to 
reach the steps of the carriage. Amidst the general 
excitement he was finally unceremoniously hoisted 
into his scat from behind. 

“ Good afternoon, gentlemen,” he said curtly to 
his troupe. 


He took the seat nearest to the step so that all 
rauld see him, and he smiled and nodded his aclmow- 
led^ent of the cries and shouts of ap^jlause of a 
vanety of ragged women and newspaper boys. ' 

The carriage dashed forward wth all the strength 
of the ^mted mules and filled the street with a 
merry tmkling. The crov/d opened out to let the 

to the carriage, in 
mmiment danger of falling under its wheels. Sticks 
Md hats were brandished in the air. A wave of 
^thusiasm swept over the crowd. It was one of 
hose contagious outbursts which at times sws.y 

and making them 

snout without knowing why. 
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" Hurrah, the brave fellows 1 . . . Long live 
Spain ! ” 

Gallardo, still pale but smiling, saluted and r^ 
peated “ Many thanks.” He was moved by this 
outburst of popular enthusiasm, and proud of the 
fame that made them couple Ms name with that of 
Ms country. > 

A crowd of rough boys and dishevelled girls ra^i 
after the carriage as fast as their legs could carry 
them, as if they expected to find something extraor- 
dinary at the end of their mad career. 

For an hour previously the Calle de Alcala had 
been fiUed Avith a stream of carriages, betweeii 
lines of crowded foot-passengers, all hurrying to the 
outskirts of the torvn. Every' sort of vehicle, an-, 
dent or modem, figured in tliis transient but cons 
fused and noisy migration, from the prehistoric 
char-a-banc, come to light like an anachronism, to 
the modem motor car. 

The trams passed along, crowded bunches of pas- 
sengers overflowing on to their steps. Omnibuses 
took up fares at the comer of the Calle de Sevilla, 
wMle the conductors shouted “ Plaza ! Plaza 1 " 
Mules covered with tassels, draudng carriages full of 
women in white mantillas and bright flowers, trotted 
along gaily to the tinkling of their silvery bells. 
Every moment could be heard exclamations of terror 
as some child, threading its way' from one pavement 
to the other, regardless of the nishing stream of 
veMdes, emerged vdtli tire agility of a monlrey from 
arriage wheels. Motor sirens 
‘ \ shouted. Newspaper-sf*! 
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leaflets giving a picture and history of the bulls which 
v/ere going to fight, or the portraits and biographies 
of the famous bull-fighters. Now and then a mur- 
mur of curiosity sv/elled the dull humming of the 
crowd. 

Between the dark uniforms of the Municipal 
Guard rode showily dressed horsemen on lean miser- 
able crocks, wearing gold-embroidered jackets, wide 
beaver sombreros with a pompon on one side like a 
cockade, and yellow padding on their legs. These 
were the picadors — the mounted bull-fighters who 
attack the bull with lances — trough men of wild 
appearance v/ho carried, clinging to the crupper 
behind their high Moorish saddles, a kind of devil 
dressed in red, the stable-boy who had taken the 
horse to their houses. 

The various troupes passed by in open carriages. 
The gold embroidery of the matadors flashing in 
the afternoon sun seemed to dazzle the crowd and 
excite all its enthusiasm. " There’s Fuentes 1 ” 

That’s El Bomba ! ” cried the people, and pleased 
at havnng reco^ized ^hem, they followed the dis- 
appearing carriages with anxious eyes, just as if 
something were going to happen and they feared 
they would be late. 

From the top of the Calle de Alcala, the whole 
length of the broad straight street could be seen 
lying white under the sun v/ith its rows of trees be- 
gumbg to turn green under the breath of spring. 
The balconies were black %vith onlookers, and the 
roadway was only visible here and there amidst the 
s^varming crowd v/hich, on foot and in carriages. 
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was making its way towards the Fountain of La 
Cibeles. 

Gallardo sat in silence, repljnng to the people 
only with his fixed smile. Since his first greeting to 
his men he had not uttered a word. They also were 
pale and silent mth anxiety for the.unknown. Now 
that they were amongst colleagues they had laid 
aside as useless the swagger that was necessary in 
the presence of the public. 

A mysterious inspiration seemed to teU the people 
of the coming of tire last troupe on its way to the 
arena. The group of ragamuffins who had run after 
the carriage acclaiming Gallardo had lost their 
breath and had scattered amongst the traffic, but all 
the same, people glanced behind them as though 
they felt the proximity of the famous matador, and 
slackened their pace, lining the edge of the pave- 
ment so as to get a better view of liim. 

Women seated in tire carriages rolling along turned 
their heads as tliey heard the tinlding bells of the . 
trotting mules. Dull roars came from various groups 
standing on the pavement. These must have been 
demonstrations of enthusiasm, for many waved their 
sombreros, whilst others greeted him by flourishing 
their sticks. 

Gallardo replied to all these salutations witli the 
snule of a barber's model. Witli his thoughts far 
awajf, he took little notice of them. B}'’ his side sat 
El Nacional, the dart-sticker in whom he placed most 
trust, a big, hard man, older by ten j^ears than him- 
self, vrith a grave manner and eyebrows tliat met 
between Ids eyes. He was well kno^vn in the pro- 
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fession for his kindness of heart and sterling worth, 

and also for his political opinions. 

" Juan, you \vill not have to complain of Madrid,” 
said El Nacional, " you have taken the public by 
storm.” 

But Gallardo, as if he had not heard him but felt 
obliged to give vent to the thoughts that were weigh- 
ing on him, replied, ” My heart tells me that some- 
thing -^vill happen this afternoon.” 

As they arrived at La Cibelcs the carriage stopped. 
A great funeral was passing through the Prado and 
cut through the avalanche of carriages coming from 
the Calle de Alcala. 

Gallardo turned still paler as he looked with 
terrified eyes at the passing of the silver cross and 
the procession of priests who broke into a mournful 
chant as they gazed, some with aversion, others wth 
envy, at the stream of godless people who were 
rushing to amuse themselves. 

The matador hastened to take off his cap. His 
men did the same, mth the exception of El Na- 
cional. 

" Curse you ! ” cried Gallardo. " Take off your 
cap, rascal.” 

He glared at him as if about to strike him, fully 
convinced, by some confused intuition, that this 
impiety would bring down on him the greatest mis- 
fortunes. 

” All right, ru take it oS," said El Nacional, with 
the sulkiness of a thwarted child, as he saw the cross 
moving ofi ; ” I’ll take it off, but it is to the dead 
manl" 
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They were obliged to stop for some time to let the 
funeral corttge pass. 

“ Bad luck ! ” murmured Gallardo, his voice 
trembling wth rage. " Who can have thought of 
bringing a funeral across the way to the arena, ? 
Curse them ! I said sometliing would happen to- 
day ! ” 

El Nacional smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 
" Superstition and fanaticism I God or Nature 
doesn't trouble about these things ! ” 

These words, which increased the irritation of 
Gallardo, seemed to dispel the grave preoccupation 
of tire otlier bidl-fighters, and they began to laugh 
at their companion, as indeed they always did when 
he aired his favourite phrase, " God or Nature." 

As soon as the way was clear, the carriage resumed 
its former speed, travelling as fast as the mules could 
trot and passing aH tiiO other veincles winch were 
converging on the arena. On arriving there it 
turned to the left, maldng for the door of the stable^, 
but compelled to pass slowly through the dense 
crowd. 

Gallardo received another ovation as, followed by 
his men, he alighted from the carriage, pushing and 
elbowing his way in order to save his clothes from 
the touch of dirty hands, smiling greetings eveiy^ 
where and hiding his right hand wliich eveiybody 
wished to shake. 

"Make way, please, gentlemen! . . . Many 
thanks." 

■ The great courtyard between the maih building 
and the botmdary wall of its annexes ^vas full of 
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people who, before taldng their seats, wished to get 
a close view of the bull-fighters, whilst oa horseback, 
mounted high above the crowd, could be seen 
picadors and alguadls, the policemen of the arena, 
in their quaint costumes. 

On one side of the courtyard stood a row of single- 
storey brick buildings, with vines treEised over the 
doors and pots of flowers in the windows. It "was 
quite a smaE towm of offices, workshope, stables and 
houses in which Eved stablemen, carpenters and 
other sen^ants of the biEl-ring. 

The champion made his way laboriously through 
the various groups, and his name passed from Up to 
lip amidst exclamations of admiration. 

" GaEardo I " “ Here is El GaEardo I " Hur- 
rah ! Long live Spain ! ” 

And he, with no thought but that of the adora- 
tion of the pubEc, swaggered along, serene as a god 
and gay and seE-satisfied, just as if he were attend- 
ing a festival ^ven in his honour. 

Suddenly two arms were thrown rormd his neck, 
and at the same time a strong smeE of tvine assaEed 
his nostrils. 

“ A real man ! My beauty ! Three cheers for the 
heroes ! ’’ 

It was a man of good appearance, a tradesman 
who had breakfasted vrith some friends, whose smE- 
ing vigilance he thought he had .escaped, but who 
w^ere vratching him from a short distance. He leant 
his head on the matador’s shoulder and let it remain 
there, as though he intended to drop o2 into a sleep 
of ecstasy in that position. GaEardo pushed and 
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the man's friends pulled, and the matador was soon 
free of this intolerable embrace; but the tippler, 
finding himself parted from his idol, broke out into 
loud shouts of admiration. 

" Hurrali for such men ! All nations of the earth 
should come and admire bull-fighters like tliis, and 
die of envy ! They may have ships, they may have 
money, but that’s all rot ! They have no bulls and 
no men like this ! Hurrah, my lads ! Long live my 
country ! ” 

Gallardo crossed a large white-washed hall, quite 
bare of furniture, where Ms professional companions 
were standing surrounded by admiring groups. 
]\Iaking Ms way through the crowd around a door, 
he entered a small dark and narrow room, at one end 
of wMch lights were burning. It w-as the chapel. 
An old picture called The Virgin of the Dove filled 
the back of the altar. On the table four tapers were 
burning, and several bunches of dust}^ moth-eaten 
muslin flowers stood in common pottery vases. 

The chapel was full of people. The spectators of 
humble class assembled in it so as to see the great 
men close at hand. In the darkness some stood 
bareheaded in the front row, whilst others sat on 
benches and chairs, the greater part of them tunring 
their, backs on the Virgin, looldng eagerly towards 
the door to caU out a name as soon as the glitter 
of a gala dress appeared. 

The dart-stickers and picadors, poor devils who 
were going to risk their lives as much as the mata- 
dors, scarcely caused a wMsper b3’- their presence.- 
Only the most enthusiastic knew their nicknames. 
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Presently there was a prolonged raurmtir, a name 
repeated from mouth to mouth. 

“ Fuentes ! It is El Fuentes ! ” 

The elegant matador, tall and graceful, his cape 
loose over his shoulder, walked up to the altar, bend- 
ing his knee %vith theatrical affectation. The lights 
were reflected in his gipsy eyes and fell across the 
fine agile kneeling figure. After he had finished his 
prayer and crossed himself, he rose, walking back- 
wards towards the door, never taking his eyes off 
the figure of the Virgin, like a tenor who retires 
bowing to his audience. 

Gallardo was more simple in his piety. He en- 
tered cap in hand, his caps gathered round him, 
walking no less arrogantly, but when he came oppo- 
'site the Virgin, he knelt with both knees on the 
ground, giving himself over entirely to his prayers 
and taking no notice of the hundreds of eyes fixed 
on him. His simple Cluistian soul trembled %vith 
fear and remorse. He prayed for protection with 
the fen.’’our of ignorant men who live in continual 
danger, and who believe in every sort of adverse 
influence and supernatural protection. For the first 
time in the whole of that day he thought of his wife 
and his mother. Poor Carmen down in Seville waiting 
for his telegram ! The Senora Angustias, tranquil with 
her fowls at the farm of La Rinconada, not know- 
ing for certain %vherc her son w’as fighting ! . . . And 
he, here, with that terrible presentiment that some- 
thing would happen that afternoon 1 “ Virgin of the 
Dove, give a little protection ! ” he prayed. He 
would be good, he would live as God commands. 
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His superstitious spirit being comforted by this 
empty repentance, he left the chapel still under its 
influence, uith clouded e5'es, that did not see the 
people who obstructed his way, 

' Outside in the room where the bull-fighters were 
waiting he was saluted by a clean-shaven gentle* 
man in black clothes, in which he appeared ill at ease. 

” Bad luck ! " murmured Gallardo, moving on. 
" As I said before, something will happen to-day ! ” 
It was the chaplain of the bull-ring, an enthusiast 
who had arrived with the Holy Oils concealed be- 
neath his coat. He was priest of the suburb of La 
Prosperidad, and for years past' had maintained a 
heated controversy ■with another parish priest in 
the centre of Madrid who claimed a better right to 
monopolize the religious service of the arena. He 
was accompanied by a neighbour who served him 
as sacristan in return for a seat for the bull-fight. 

On these days he chose by turns from amongst 
his friends and proteges the, one whom he vished to 
favour with the seat reserved for the sacristan. He 
hired a, smart carriage, at the expense of the manage- 
ment, and, carrying under his coat the sacred vessel, 
started for the arena, where two front seats .were 
kept for him close to the entrance for the bulls. 

The priest entered the chapel vdth the air of a 
propiietor scandalized by the behaviour of the pub- 
lic. All had their heads uncovered, but they were 
talking loudly, and some even smoking. 

" Gentlemen, this is not a caf6. You do me 
tlie favour of going outside. The buU-fight is about 
to begin.” 
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This news caused a general exodus, during which 
the priest look out the hidden Oils and placed them 
in a painted wooden box. Ha%'ing concealed liis 
sacred deposit, he, too, hurried out in order to reach 
his scat in the arena before the appearance of the 
troupes. 

Tlie crowd had vanished. Nobody was to be seen • 
in the courtyard but men dressed in silk and gold 
embroidery, horsemen in yellow with large beavers, 
policemen on horseback, and the seiv’ants on duty 
in their liveries of blue and gold. 

In the archway leading to the arena, the bull- 
fighters formed up for the procession with the 
promptitude wliich comes of constant practice. In 
front the matadors, some distance behind them the 
dart-stickers, and beyond these again, in the court- 
yard outside, the clattering rearguard, the stem, 
steel-clad squadron of picadors, redolent of hot 
leather and manure, and mounted on skeleton horses 
with a bandage over one eye. In the far distance, 
like the baggage of an army, fidgeted tire teams of 
mules which would drag out the carcasses, strong, 
lively animals with slrining skins, their harness 
covered with tassels and bells, and their collars 
ornamented wth a small national flag. 

At the other end of the archway, above the 
wooden barricade which closed the lower half, could 
be seen a shining patch of blue sky, the roof of the 
bunding, and a section of the seats wth its swarm- 
ing mass of occupants, amongst whom fluttered fans 
, and papers like gaily coloured butterflies. , 

Through this arcade there swept a strong breeze. 
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like the breath of an immense lung, and faint har- 
monious sounds floated on the waves of air, be- 
tokening distant music, guessed at rather than 
heard. 

Along the sides of the archway could be seen a 
row of heads — those of the spectators on the near- 
est benches, who peered over in their anxiety to get 
the first possible glimpse of .the heroes of the day. 

Gallardo took liis place in line with the other 
matadors. They neither spoke nor smiled, a grave 
inclination of the head being all tlie greeting that 
they exchanged. Each seemed wrapped in his o^vn 
preoccupation, letting his thoughts wander far 
afield, or, perhaps, ■with the vacuity of deep emo- 
tion, thinking of notliing at all. Outwardly this 
preoccupation w'as manifested in an apparently 
rmending arrangement and re-arrangement of their 
capes — ^spreading them over the shoulder, folding 
the ends round the w'aist, or arranging them so that 
xmder this mantle of bright colours their legs, cased 
in silk and gold, should be free and \vithout encum- 
brance. All their faces were pale, not wdth a dull 
pallor, but with the bright, hectic lustre of excite- 
ment. Their minds were in the arena, as yet in- 
\asible to them, and they felt the irresistible fear of 
things that might be happening on the other side 
of a wall, the terror of the unkno^vn, the indefinite 
danger tliat is felt but not seen. How would this 
afternoon end ? 

From beyond the troupes was heard the sound of 
the trotting of two horses, coming along underneath 
the outer arcades. This announced 'the arrival of 
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the police in their small black capeless mantles 
and broad hats surmounted wth red and yellow 
feathers. They had just finished clearing the ring 
of all the intruding crowd and now came to place 
themselves at the head of the troupes. 

The doonvays of the arcade were thrown wide 
open, as %vell as those of the barrier in front of 
them. The huge ring was revealed, the real arena, 
an immense circular expanse of sand on which 
would be enacted the afternoon's tragedy, one 
v/hich would excite the feelings and rejoicings of 
fourteen thousand spectators. The confused, har- 
monious sounds now became louder, resolving 
themselves into lively, reckless music, a noisy, 
clanging triumphal march. For\vard, fine fellows ! 

The bull-fighters, blinldng at the sudden change, 
stepped out from darkness to light, from the silence 
of the quiet arcade to the roar of the ring, where 
the crowd on the tiers of benches, throbbing with 
Kccitement and curiosity, rose to its feet together, 
in order to obtain a better view. 

The bull-fighters advanced, dwarfed immediately 
they trod the arena by the immensity of their sur- 
roundings. They seemed like brilliant dolls on 
whose embroideries the sunlight flashed in iridescent 
hues, and their graceful movements fired the people 
with the delight that a child takes in some marvel- 
lous toy. The mad impulse v/hich agitates a crowd, 
sending a shiver down its backbone, afiected the 
entire assembly. Some applauded, others, more 
enthusiastic or more nervous, shouted, the music 
ehinged, and in the midst of tkig universal tumult 
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the troupes ad%’TLnced solemnly and slowly from the 
entrance door up to the presidential chair, making 
up for the shortness of their step by the graceful 
suing of their arms and the swaying of their bodies. 
Meanwhile on the circle of blue sky above the arena 
fluttered several wliite pigeons, terrified by the roar 
which rose from thousands of tliroats. 

The bull-fighters felt themselves different men as 
they ad^omced over the sand. TJiey were risking 
their lives for something more than money. The 
doubts and terrors of the unknown had been left 
outside the barricades. Now the}’^ trod the arena. 
They were face to face rvith tlieir public. Reality 
had come. The longing for gloiy in their barbarous, 
ignorant minds, the desire to excel their comrades, 
the pride in their own strength and dexterity, all 
blinded them, making them forget all fears, and in- 
spiring tliem with the daring of the brute. 

Gallardo was quite transfigured. He drew himself 
up as he walked, wishing to appear the tallest. He 
moved with the arrogance of a conqueror, looking all 
round him witli an air of triumph, as though his two 
companions did not axist. Ever3dhing was his, 
both the arena and the public. He felt himself at 
that moment capable of killing every bull alive on 
tire broad pasture lands of Andalusia or Castille. 
All the applause was meant for lum, he was quite 
sure of tliat. The thousands of feminine ej'es, 
shaded by wliite 'mantillas, in the boxes or along 
the barriers, were fixed on liira onl}^ of that there 
could be no manner of doubt. The public adored 
him, and while he. advanced smiling with pride, as 
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thougli the ovation were intended for himself alone, 
he cast liis eyes along the rows of seats, noticing the 
places where the largest groups of his partisans 
were massed, and ignoring those where his rivals' 
friends had congregated. 

They saluted the president, cap in hand, and then 
the brilhant parade broke up, foot-men and horsemen 
scattering in all directions. Whilst an alguacil caught 
in his hat the key thrown to him by the president, 
Gallardo walked towards the barrier behind which 
his most enthusiastic supporters stood, and gave into 
their charge his beautiful dress cape, which they 
spread along the edge of the palisade, the sacred 
S3mibol of a faction. 

His backers, stood up, waving their hands and 
sticte; to greet the matador, and loudly proclaiming 
their hopes. " Let us see what the lad from Seville 
will do I” , . . 

And he smiled as he leant against the barrier, proud 
of Ms strength, repeating to aU : 

" Many thanks ! He will do what he can.” 

It was not only his backers who showed their high 
hopes on seeing him ; everywhere he found adherents 
amongst the crowd, who anticipated deep excitement 
from Ms performance. 

Everyone tliought he was destined to die, gored to 
death in the arena, and for this very reason they 
applauded him ivith great enthusiasm, with a bar- 
barous interest, like that of the misanthrope who fol- 
lowed a lion-tamer everywhere, awaiting the moment 
when he would be devoured by his wild beasts. 
Gallardo laughed^at the old experts who judged it 
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impcssible that an accident should happen if a bull- 
fighter conformed to tlie rules of the art. Rules 
^ forsooth I ... He ignored them and took no trouble 
to leam tliem. Braver^'’ and audacity only were neces- 
sarj' to ensure victorj'. Almost blindfy, uith no otlier 
rule tlian Iris own temerit}^ no other help tlian lus 
own bodil)’’ faculties, he had made a rapid career for 
himself, forcing outbursts of wonder from the people 
and astonishing tliem with his mad courage. 

He had not, like other matadors, risen by regular 
steps, serving long years as foot-man and dart- 
sticker at the master's side. The bulls’ horns 
caused liim no fear. “ Hunger gores worse,” he said. 
The great thing was to rise quickly, and the public 
had seen him commence at once as champion, and in 
a few years enjoj' an immense popularity. 

It admired liim for tire very reason whidi made 
a catastrophe so certain. It was inflamed vitlr a 
horrible entliusiasm b}^ the blindness uitli wlricli , 
this man defied death, and it paid him tlie same care 
and attention as are paid to a condemned man in the 
drapel. This bull-fighter was not one who held any- 
thing back ; he gave tliem ever3d:liing, induding Iris 
life. He was worth tire money he cost. And tire 
crowd, with the brutality of tliose who watch danger 
from a safe place, admired the hero and urged him on. 

The more prudent shrugged their shoulders, regarding 
him as a suicide playing witli fate, and murmured 
" as long as it lasts.” ... 

Amid a clash of kettlednuns' and trumpets tire 
first bull rushed out. Gallardo, vdth his plain work- 
ing cloak hanging on Ins arm, remained by the bai’rier. 
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hand challenged the bull in the centre of the arena. 
There was nothing graceful in his movements, nor 
any proud daring ; with him, it was simply a question 
of earning his bread. Down in Seville he had four 
little ones, who, if he died, would find no other father. 
He would do his duty and noticing more, stick in his 
darts hive a journeyman of the bull-ring, not desiring 
applause, and trying to avoid hissing. 

When he had stuck in the pair, a few spectators 
on the vast tiers applauded, while others, alluding 
to his ideas, found fault in chafhng tones : 

" Quit politics, and strike better 1 ” 

And El Nacional, deceived by the distance, heard 
these shouts, and acknowledged them sinUhigly hke 
his master. 

■WTien Gallardo leapt again into the arena, the 
crowd, hearing the blare of trumpets and drums 
which announced the final death-stroke, became rest- 
less \vith excitement. Tliis matador was their o\to, 
now they would see something fine. 

He took the mtileta * from the hands of Garabato, 
who offered it to him folded from inside the barrier, 
and drew the rapier, which his servant also presented 
to him. Then rvith short steps he went and stood 
in front of the president’s chair, carrjdng his cap 
in one hand. All stretched out their necks, devour- 
ing their idol with their eyes, but no one could hear 
the hriitdis.^ The proud figure rvith its magnificent 

• A square of red silk fastened to a rrand — used to irritate the 
bull and to throw over his eyes as he charges. 

t Brindh . — The matador has to decl.-ire before the president in 
whose honour — ^man or woman — he will Kill the bull. There is an 
ancient formula used : “ I dedicate this bull to so and , 
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lie unrolled the muleta, and spread it, advancing a 
few steps at the same time, till he dung it almost 
on the muzzle of the huU, who stood bewildered and 
frightened at the man’s audacity. 

The audience did not dare to spealc, nor scarcely 
to breathe, but admiration flashed in their eyes. 
What a man ! He was going up to the verj^ horns. 

. . . He stamped impatientlj* on tlie sand unth one 
foot, inciting the animal to attack, till the enormous 
brute fell bellowing upon him. The muleta passed 
over its horns, which grazed the tassels and fringes 
on the matador’s costume. He remained firm in 
his place, his only movement being to throw his body 
shghtly back. A roar from the masses acknowledged 
tills pass of the muleta : " Bravo i ” . . . 

Tlie brute turned, once more attacking the man 
and Ms rag, and the pass was again repeated amid 
tlie roars of the audience. The bull, each time 
more infuriated by the deception, again and again 
attacked the fighter, who repeated tlie passes ivith the 
muleta, scarcely moving off Ms ground, excited by 
the proxiinity of danger and the admiring acclama- 
tions of the crowd, wMch seemed to into.xicate him. 

Gallardo felt the wild beast’s snorting dose to hhn. 
Its breath moist with slaver fell on Ms face and right 
hand. Becoming familiar witli the feeling, he seemed 
to look on the bnite as a good friend who was going 
to let Iiimself be lolled to contribute to Ms glory. 

At last the bull remained quiet for a few instants 
as if tired of the game, looking vdth eyes full of 
sombre reflection at tliis man and his red doth, 
suspecting in Ms dull brain the existence of some 
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the first charge. On its broad neck, the red pommel 
of the sword, buried up to tlie hilt, could scarcely 
be seen. Suddenly it stopped short in its career, 
rolling rritli a painful motion ; tlien folding its fore- 
legs, it bent its head till its bellowing muzzle touched 
the sand, and expired in convulsions of agony. 

It seemed as tliough the whole building were 
falling down, as if all its bricks were rattling ; as if 
the crowd was going to fly in panic, as all rose 
suddenly to tlicir feet, pale, trembling, gesticulating, 
waving tlreir arms. Dead ! What a sword-thrust ! 

. . . They had aU tjiouglit for a second that the 
matador was impaled on tlie bull’s horns, all thought 
they would assuredly see liim fall bleeding on the 
sand, but now tliey saw him, standing there, still 
giddy from the shoclr, but smiling! . . . The 
surprise and astonishment of it increased their 
enthusiasm. 

“ Oil ! the bnite ! ” they roared from the benches, 
not finding any better word with wliich to ex- 
press their unbounded astonishment . . . “ IWiat a 
savage 1 " 

Hats flew into the arena. Overwhelming rounds 
of applause ran like a torrent of hail from bench to 
benA, as tlie matador moved round, foUovang 
the circle of the barriers, till he arrived opposite 
the presidential chair. 

Then as Gallardo opened his arms to salute the 
president, the thundering ovation redoubled, all 
shouted claiming full honours for the matador. " He 
ought to be given the bull’s ear." " Never was the 
honour better deserved.” “ Sword-thrusts like that 
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are seldom seen ; and the enthusiasm waxed greater 
than ever when one of the attendants of the arena 
]^esented the matador with a darJc, hairy, bloody 
tn^gle : ^ it was the tip of one of the beast’s ears. 

The ttod bull was already in the circus, and stiH 
the ovation to Gallardo continued, as if the audience 
had not recovered from its astonishment, and 
possibly happen during the rest 
of tte bun-fight could be of the slightest interest. 
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the audience. Suddenly there was a coininotion 
in some section of the amphitheatre. Eveiy^body 
stood up, turning their backs on the arena, and 
arras and sticks were flourished above the sea of 
heads. The rest of the audience forgot the arena, 
and concentrated their attention on the fracas and 
the large numbers painted on the walls of the in- 
side barrier, which distinguished the blocks of seats. 

" A fight in No. 3 ! " they yelled jo}duIly. “ Now 
there’s a row in No. 5 ! ” 

Finally the whole audience caught tlie contagion, 
got excited, and stood up, each trying to look over 
his neighbour’s head, but all they were able to see 
was the slow ascent of the police, who pushed a way 
for themselves from bench to bench, and finally 
reached the group where the disturbance was going 
on. 

" Sit down ! ” shouted the more peaceable, who 
were prevented from seeing the arena, where the 
bull-fighters were continuing their work. 

The general tumult was gradually calmed and the 
rows of people round the circular line of benches 
resumed their places, but the audience seemed to 
have overstrained its nerves, and by unnecessaiy' 
animosity or by contemptuous silence gave vent to 
its feelings towards certain of the fighters. 

The crowd, e.xhausted by its prewous outburst of 
emotion, regarded all that followed as insipid, and 
so diverted its boredom by eating and drinking. 
The refreshment-sellers walked round between the 
barriers, throwing up the articles asked for uith 
marvellous dexterity. Oranges flew like golden 
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baUs up to the very highest bench^, in a straight 
Ime irom the hands of the seller to that of the 
buvCT. as if drawn by a thread. Bottles of aerated 
dnnks were opened, and the golden wine of Anda- 
lusia shone in the glasses. 

Soon a wave of curiosity ran round the seats. 
Fuentes v/as going to fix darts in his bull, and eveiy- 
one expected something extraordinarily dexterous 
and graceful. He advanced alone into the midst 
o the arena, mth the darts in his hand, auiet and 
^If-possf^sed, moving slowly, as if he were boning 
^me game. The bull foUowed hJs movemeSs .vifb 
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for the explosion of admirntion provoked by Gallarda 
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Then Gallardo would lay it between 

one' foot, or would take off Zrain he took advan- 
the animal's horns. ^ lus body in an 

tage of its stupefaction t as though 

audacious challenge, or kndt clo^ to 
about to lie doivn beneatli i s no _ muttered 
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He recovered his muleta and rapier, carefully re- 
arranged the red silk, and once again placed himself 
in front of the brute’s head, but this time not so 
calmly, The lust of slaughter dominated him, an 
intense desire to kill as soon as possible the animal 
which had forced lihn to fly in the sight of thousands 
of admirers. 

He scarcely moved a step. Thinking that the 
decisive moment had come, he squared himself, the 
muleta low, and the pommel of the rapier raised to 
liis eyes. 

Again the audience protested, fearing for his life. 

” Don’t strike 1 Stop 1 ” . . . “ Oh . . h I ” 

An exclamation of horror convuilsed the specta- 
tors ; a s])asm which made all rise to their feet, their 
eyes starting, wliilst the women hid their faces, or 
convHilsively clutched at the arm nearest them. 

As the matador struck, the sword glanced on a 
bone. Tins miscliance retarded his escape, and 
caught by one of the horns he was hooked up by tlic 
middle of his body, and de.spitc his weight and 
strength of muscle, this well-built man was lifted. 


was twirled .ibout like a helpless dummy, until the 
powerful biMst with a toss of its liead’ sent him 
flyin,'r several y.ards .away. Tlic buU-fightcr feU 
with a thump on the sand witlr his limbs spread wide 
apart, just like a frog dressed up in silk and gold. 

It has Irilk d him ! " " lie is gored in the 

laoh ! " tli“y yelled from the seats, 
i?^ (h.llardo pirkecl himself up from .among the 
f ...I, •Vilich .nislicfl to his rescue. 


pa.-.'.ii his hands over his body, and 
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then shrugged his shoulders to show that he was not 
hurt. Notliing but the effect of the blow and a sash 
in rags. The horn had only tom the strong silk belt. 

He turned to pick up Ms death-weapons. None 
of the spectators sat down, as they guessed that tlie 
next encounter would be brief and terrible. Gal- 
lardo advanced towards the bull wth a recldess 
excitement, as if he discredited the powers of its horns 
now that he had emerged unhurt. He was deter- 
mined to kill or to die. There must be neither delay 
nor precautions. It must be either the buU or Mm- 
self 1 He saw evei^dhing red just as if his eyes were 
bloodshot, and he only heard, like a distant sound 
from the other world, the sliouts of the people who 
implored Mm to keep calm. 

He only made two passes wth the help of a cloak 
wMch lay near him, and then suddenly, quick as a 
spring released from its catch, he threw himself on 
the bull, planting a thrust, as his admirers said, 

" like lightning.” He thrust Ms arm in so far that, 
as he drew back from between the horns, one of them 
grazed Mm, sending him staggering several steps. 
But he kept Ms feet, and the bull, after a mad rush, 
fell at the opposite side of the arena, vith its legs 
doubled beneath it and its poll toucMng the sand, 
until the dagger-man came to give the final thrust. 

The crowd seemed to go off its head wth delight. 

A splendid bull-fight 1 All were surfeited wth 
excitement. " That man Gallardo didn't steal our 
cash, he paid back our entrance money wth interest,” 
The patrons would have enough to keep them talk- 
ing for three days at their evening meetings in the 
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El Nacional and advance towards the bull. There 
^ a shout of protest. “ He with the darts ! " . . . 
i hey all Imew his failing in that respect. Such play 
was o y or those who had risen in their career step 

u arriving at being matadors had 

een dart-stickers for many years by the side of their 
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his audience, and was deaf 
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usual six^nd the 
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" He is still fresli ! ” shouted the spectators from 
the benches, alluding to tlie bull, while Gallardo rnth 
his cap on his head, grasping rapier and muleta in 
his hands, advanced towards him, proud and calm, 
trusting to liis lucky star. 

“ Out — all of jmu ! ” he cried again. 

He turned his head, feeUng that someone was re- 
maining close to Mm regardless of Ms orders. It 
was Fuentes a few steps behind him ulio had followed 
Mm vith Ms cloak on Ms ann, pretending not to have 
heard, but ready to rush to Ms assistance, as if he 
foresaw some accident. 

" Leave me, AntoMo,” said Gallardo half angrily, 
and yet respectfully, as if he were spealdng to an 
elder brother. 

His manner was such that Fuentes shrugged Ms 
shoulders, disclaiming all responsibilify. Turning 
Ms back, he moved slowly aAvay, certain that he 
would soon be required. 

Gallardo spread Ms red silk on the very head of 
the wild beast, wMch at once attacked it. A pass : 

“ Hurrah ! ” roared the enthusiasts. The animal 
turned suddenly, tlirowing itself again on the bull- 
fighter TOth a Molent toss of its head tliat tore the 
muleta out of Ms hand. Finding Mmself disarmed 
and attacked he was obliged to run for the barrier, 
but at tills instant Fuentes’ cloak diverted tlie animal’s 
charge. Gallardo, who guessed during Ms flight the 
cause of the buU’s sudden distraction, did not leap the 
barrier, but sat on the step and remained there some 
moments watcliing Ms enem}'- a few paces off. His 
flight ended in applause at tMs display of • < 
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He recovered his muleta and rapier, carefuEy re- 
arrange the red silk, and once again placed himself 
brute s head, but this time not so 
• , slaughter dominated him, an 

to kill as soon as possible the animal 

of admirers ^ of thousands 
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then shrugged his shoulders to show that he was not 
hurt. Notliing but the effect of the blow and a sash 
in rags. The horn had only tom the strong silk belt. 

He turned to pick up his death-weapons. None 
of the spectators sat do^vn, as they guessed that the 
next encounter would be brief and terrible. Gal- 
lardo advanced towards the bull until a reddess 
excitement, as if he discredited the powers of its homs 
now that he had emerged unhurt. He was deter- 
mined to kill or to die. There must be neither delay 
nor precautions. It must be either the bull or him- 
self ! He saw ever^dhing red just as if his 63^6$ were 
bloodshot, and he only heard, like a distant sound 
from the otlier world, the shouts of the people who 
implored Iiim to keep calm. 

He only made two passes with the help of a cloak 
wliich lay near him, and then suddenly, quiclc as a 
spring released from ifs catch,, he threw himself on 
the bull, planting a tiumst, as his admirers said, 

" like lightning.” He thrust his arm in so far that, 
as he drew back from betw'ecn the homs, one of them 
grazed him, sending him staggering several steps. 
But he kept his feet, and the bull, after a mad rush, 
feu at the opposite side of the arena, uith its le^s 
doubled beneath it and its poU touching the sanfl^ 
until the dagger-man came to give the final thrast. 

The crowd seemed to go off its head with delight, 

A splendid buU-fight 1 AU were surfeited uith 
excitement. “ That man Gallardo didn’t steal our 
cash, he paid back our entrance money uith interest," 
The patrons ■would have enough to keep them talk- 
ing for three days at their evening meetings in the 
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cafe. ViTiat a trave fellow! ^^^lat a savage! 
And the most enthusiastic looked all around them in 
a lever of pugnacity to find anyone that disagreed 
vdth them. 

" He’s the finest matador in the world I ... II 
anyone dares to deny it. I’m here, ready for him." 

The rest of the sport scarcety attract^ any atten- 
tion. It all seemed insipid and colourless after 
Gallardo’s great feats. 

^Mien the last bull fell in the arena, a s^varm of 
boj’s, low-class hangers-on, and bull-ring apprentices 
invaded the drcus. Thej*^ surrounded Gallardo, 
and escorted Mm in his progress from the president’s 
chair to the door of exit. They pressed round him, 
anxious to shake his hands, or even to touch his 
clothes, till finally the wildest spirits, regardless of the 
blows of El Nacional and the other men of the troupe, 
seized the champion the 1^, and hoisting him on 
their shoulders, carried him in triumph round the 
circus and galleries as far as the outbuildings. 

Gallardo raising his cap saluted the groups who 
clieered his progress. WTth his gorgeous cape 
around him he let Mmself he carried like a god, erect 
and motionfes, above the sea of Cordovan hats and 
Hadrid caps, whence issued enthusiastic rounds of 
djcers. 

^^Tien he was seated in his carriage, passing do^vn 
the Calls de Alcala, hailed b 3 ^ crowds who had not 
seen the bull-fight but had already' heard of his 
iriumplis, a smile of pride, of deli-iht in his own 
ticngth, illuminated his face persniring and pals 
v.itli exciltmemt. 
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El Nacional, still anxious about his master’s acci- 
dent and terrible fall, asked if he was in pain, and 
whether Dr. Ruiz should be summoned. 

“ No, it was only a caress, nothing more. . . . The 
buU that can kill me is not bom j^et.” 

But as though in the midst of his pride some re- 
membrance of his former wealcness had surged up, 
and he thought he saw a sarcastic gleam in El 
Nacional’s eye. he added, — 

" Those feehngs come over me before I go to the 
arena. . . . Something like W'omen’s fancies. You 
are not fax wrong, Sebastian. WTiat's your saying ? 

. . . ' God or Nature ’ ; that's it. Neither God 7 tor 
Nature meddles with bixh-fighting affairs. Every- 
one comes out of it as best he can, by his own skill 
or Ids own courage ; there is no protection to be had 
from either earth or heaven. ... You have talents, 
Sebastian ; jmu ought to have studied for a profes- 
sion.” 

In the optimism of his triumph he regarded the 
dart-sticker as a sage, quite forgetting the laughter 
TOth which at othfer times he had always greeted his 
very involved reasonings. 

On arriving at his hotel he found a crowd of ad- 
mirers in the lobby waiting to embrace him. His 
exploits, to judge from then exaggerated language, 
had become quite different, so much did their con- 
versation distort them, even during the short drive 
from the arena to the hotel. 

Upstairs he found his room full of friends — ^gentle- 
men who addressed him as thou, and imitated the 
rustic speech of the peasantry, shepherds, herdsmen, 

3 
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and suchlike, slapping him on the hack and sa 3 dng, 

" You were splendid . . . absolutely first-class.” 

Gallardo freed himself from this warm reception, 
and went out into the passage TOth Garabato. 

“ Go and send off the telegram home. You know 
— Nothing new.' ” 

Garabato excused himself, he wished to help his 
master to undress. The hotel people would under- 
take to send off the wire. 

“ No ; I want you to do it. I wait. . . . 
There’s another telegram too that you must send. 
You know for whom it is — ^for that lady, for Dona 
Sol. . . . Also ' Nothing new.’ ” 


CHAPTER 11. 

After the death of Senor Juan Gallardo, an excel- 
lent cobbler long established under a doorway in 
the suburb of La Eeria, his %vidow, the Senora Angus- 
tias, wept as disconsolately as was appropriate to 
the event ; but at the same time) in the bottom of 
her heart, she felt the comfort of one who rests after 
a long march and lays do^vn an overwhelming burden, 
" Poor dear soul I God has him in His glory 1 
So good 1 ... so hard-worldng 1 ” . . . 

During the twenty years of their life together he 
had not given her more troubles than those endured 
by the other women in the suburb. Of the three 
pesetas that, one daj? with another, he earned by his 
work, he gave one to the Senora Angustias for the 
main te nan ce of the house and the fahuly, reserving 
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the other two for the upkeep of his own person and 
holiday expenses. He must respond to the civilities 
of liis friends when the}'- inrdted him to drink a glass, 
and the vine of Andalusia, although it is tlie glorj^ of 
God, costs dear. Besides, he must inemtabl}' go to 
tlie bull-fights, for a man who neitlier drinks nor 
attends sports . . . whv is he in tlie world at 
all? . . . 

The Senora Angustias, left uuth her two cliildren, 
Encamacion and Juan, had to sharpen her wits 
and develop a multiplicity of talents to carr}' tlie 
familj' along. She worked as charwoman in the 
wealtliiest houses in the suburb, sewed for the 
neighbours, mended clothes and laces for a certain 
pawnbroldng friend of hers, made cigarettes for 
gentlemen, ai’ailing herself of tlie dexterity acquired 
in her youtli when the Senor Juan, an ardent and 
wheedling lover, used to wait for her at the entrance 
of tlie tobacco factoiy. 

She never had to complain of infidelities or bad 
treatment on tlie part of her husband. On Satur- 
days when he returned to tlie house in tlie small 
hours of tlie night, tipsy, supported b}' his friends, 
happiness and tenderness came with him. Tlie 
Senora Angustias was obliged forcibl}* to push liim 
in, for he persisted in remaining at tlie door, clapping 
his hands, and clianting doleful love songs in a drivel- 
ling voice, all in praise of liis ample spouse. And 
when at last the door was closed behind him, and tlie 
neighbours deprived of a source of amusement, tlie 
Seiior Juan, in tlie fullness of Iiis drunken sentimen- 
tality, would insist on seeing tlie iit-tle ones, kissing 
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go decently clad to the 'workshop in clean cloth^, 
v/onld find him at the house door, afraid to come in, 
but from the extremity of his hunger equally afraid 
to run away, v/ith his trousers tom, his jacket filthy, 
and bruise and grazes on his face. 

To the bruises of the treacherous oxen would be 
added his mother’s blons and beatings -with a broom- 
stick but the hero of the slaughter-house endured 
everything, as long as he could get his poor pittance, 
— Beat me, but give me something to eat,” — ^and 
v/ith an appetite sharpened by the violent exercise, 
he would svmUow the hard bread, the wee\Tlled beans, 
the putrefied salt cod, aU the damaged goods that the 
thrifty woman found in the shops, v/hich enabled her 
to maintain the family on very little money. 

Busy all day scrubbing the floors of other people's 
houses, it was only now and again in the evenings 
that she \va5 able to look after her son, going to his 
master’s shop to enquire about the apprentice’s 
progress. When she returned from the shoemaker’s, 
she was usually panting mth rage, promising herself 
to administer the most stupendous punishments m 
order to correct the rascal. 

On most days he never went near the shop at all. 
He spent the mornings at the slaughter-house, and 
in the evenings formed one of a group of other vaga- 
bonds at the entrance of the Calle de las Sierpes, 
prowling round the groups of unemployed bull- 
fighters, who assembled in La Campana, dressed in 
new clothes with spick and span hats, and scarcely 
a peseta between them in their pockets, each one 
boasting of his own imaginary exploits. 
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'Juanillo viewed them as creatures of amazing 
superiority, he envied their fine carriage, and the 
coolness with which they ogled the women. The 
idea that each one of those men had in his house a 
set of silk clothes embroidered with gold, and dressed 
in these w'ould march past before the crowd to the 
sound of music, produced a shiver of respect. 

The son of Sefiora'Angustias was lcno\ra to all his 
ragged companions as " Little Slioemalcer,” and he 
seemed delighted at having a nicloiame, like ahnost 
all the great men wdio appeared in the arena. Every- 
thing must have a beginning. Round his neck he 
wore a red handlcercliief fildied from his sister, and 
from beneath liis cap the hair fell over Iiis ears in 
long locks. He w'anted to have Ixis twill blouses 
made short to the w^aist with many pleats, his 
trousers, old remains of his father’s wardrobe, high 
in the waist, full in the legs, w'ell fitting over the hips ; 
and he wept with hunuliation wiien his mother 
would not give in to these requirements. 

A cape ! Oh to possess a fighting cape, not to 
have to implore the loan of the coveted garment for 
a few' moments from others more fortunate than 
himself I ... In a small room in their house lay an 
old empty mattress from which Senora Angustkis 
had sold the wool in days of distress. The little shoe- 
maker spent one morning shut up in that room, 
taldng advantage of his mother's absence, who was 
worldng that day at a canon’s house. With the 
ingenuity of a ship-wrecked man, left to his own 
resources on a desert island, who has to make every- 
thing for himself, he cut out a fighting cape from the 
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their brows dusty and their mouths parched, tired 
and footsore from the tramp, they presented them- 
selves before the mayor, and the boldest among 
them, who fulfilled the functions of director, spoke 
of the merits of the troupe, who thought them- 
selves lucky if municipal generosity lodged them 
in the inn stables, and gave them in addition 
stew, which was finished in a few seconds. 

In the square of the town, enclosed with carts 
and boarded scaffolding, old buUs would be loosed, 
veritable mountains of flesh, covered with seams 
and scars, with enormous sharp horns, brutes that 
for many years had been baited at all the holidays 
in the province, venerable animals who knew the 
game. Their cunning became so great through 
perpetual baiting that they were in the secrets 
of all the possibilites of the fight. The boys of 
the town pricked these beasts from a safe place, 
and the people derived even more amusement from 
the " bull-fighters ” from Seville than from the 
buU. The novices spread their cloaks with trembling 
legs. There was great delight among the crowd 
when any one of them weis knocked over ; and 
when any lad among them in sudden terror took 
refuge behind the palisades, the peasant barbarians 
received him with insults, striking the hands clutch- 
ing hold of the wood, and thrashing him on the legs 
to malre him jump again into the arena. “ Go 6n, 
coward 1 show your face to the buU. Cheat ! ” 
Sometimes one of the self-styled “ champions ” 
would be carried out of the arena by four of his 
companions, pale as paper, his eyes gl^sy, his head 
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thdr brov /3 dusty and their mouths parched, tired 
and footsore from the tramp, they presented them- 
selves before the mayor, and the boldest among 
them, who fulfilled the functions of director, spoke 
of the merits of the troupe, who thought them- 
selves lucky if municipal generosity lodged them 
in the inn stables, and gave them in addition 
stew, which was finished in a few' seconds. 

In the square of the tovm, enclosed with carts 
and boarded scaffolding, old bulls would be loosed, 
veritable mountains of flesh, covered with seams 
and scars, with enormous sharp lioms, brutes that 
for many years had been baited at ail the holidays 
in the province, venerable animals who knew the 
game. Their cunning became so great through 
perpetual baiting that they were in the secrets 
of all the possibilites of the fight. The boys of 
the tovm pricked these beasts from a safe place, 
and the people derived even more amusement from 
the “ bull-fighters " from Seville than from the 
buU. The novices spread their cloaks w'ith trembling 
le^. There was great delight among the crowd 
when any one of them v/as knocked over ; and 
v/hen any lad among them in sudden terror took 
refuge behind the palisades, the peasant barbarians 
received him v/ith insults, striking the hands clutch- 
ing hold of the wood, and thrashing him on the legs 
to make him jump again into the arena. “ Go on, 
coward ! shovr your face to the bulk Cheat 1 ” 
Sometimes one of the self-styled “ champions " 
would be carried out of the arena by four of his 
companions, pale as paper, his eyes glassy, his head 
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by humble prayers. A bull-fighting festival, and 
members of the profession not there to see it i . . . 
Wiien there were no bull-plaj-s in the provincial 
towis, they would go and spread their cloaks before 
tJie young bulls in the pastures of Tablada. These 
attractions of Sevillian life, however, were not suffi- 
cient to satisfy their ambition. 

Chiripa had wandered much, and told his com- 
panion of all the things he had seen in the distant 
provinces. He was expert in the art of travelling 
gratuitously and hiding liimself cleverly in the 
trains. Juanillo listened with delight to his descrip- 
tion of ]\Iadrid, that city of dreams uiUi its bull- 
ring, which was a kind of cathedral of bull-fighting. 

One day a gentleman at the door of a caf6 in the 
Calle de las Sierpes told them, in order to take a rise 
out of them, that tliey might earn a great deal of 
money in Bilb.ao, as bull-fighters did not abound 
there as they did in Sevdlle. So the two lads under- 
took the journey with empty purses, and no luggage 
but their capes — real capes, which had belonged to 
buU-fighters whose names figured on placards, and 
bought by thenr for a small sum in an old-clothes 
shop. 

The}’' crept cautiously into tire trains, hiding thenr- 
selves beneath the seats, but himger obliged them 
to divulge their presence to their fellow traveUera, 
who ended by pitying their plight, laughing at the 
queer figures they cut, with their pigtails and capes, 
and finaJl}- giring them the remains of their Actuals. 
\Vhen any official gave chase at the stations, they 
would run from carriage to carriage, or try to climb 
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His cornpanion in wetchedness was Chiripa, a 
lad of the same age, small of body and malicioiis of 
eye. He had neither father nor mother, and load 
wandered about Se%Tlle ever since he could remem- 
ber anything. He exercised over Juanilio all the 
influence of greater experience. He had one 
cheek scarred by a bull’s horn, and this visible 
wound the little shoemaker considered greatly 
superior to his invisible one. 

When at the door of- a hotel some lad}', bitten by 
the idea of local colour, spoke to the young bull- 
fighters, admired their pigtails, listened to the stories 
of their exploits, and ended by giving them some 
money, Chiripa woifld say in a whining voice : 

“ Ho not give it to him, he has a mother, and I ' 
am alone in the world. He who has a mother do® 
not realize what he has ! ” 

And Juanilio, seized with a feeling of compunction, 
would allow the other lad to take possession of aU 
the money, murmuring ; 

“ That is true ; that is true.” 

This filial tenderness did not prevent JuaniUo con- 
tinuing his abnormal existence, only putting in an 
occasional appearance at Senora Angustias’ house, 
and often imdertaking long joumeys away from 
Seville. 

Chiripa was a past master of a vagabond life. On 
the days of a buU-fight he v/ould make up his mind 
to get into the arena somehow %vith his comrade, 
and would employ for this end every sort of strata- 
gem, such as scaling the walls, slipping in among the 
people rmperceived, or even softening the ofincials 
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by humble prayers. A bull-fighting festival, and 
members of the profession not there to see it ! . . . 
Wlien there were no bull-plays in the provincial 
to-wns, they would go and spread their clo^s before 
the young bulls in the pastures of Tablada. These 
attractions of Sevillian life, however, were not suffi- 
cient to satisfy their ambition. 

Chiripa had wandered much, and told his com- 
panion of aU the things he had seen in the distant 
provinces. He was expert in the art of travelling 
gratuitously and hiding himself cleverly in the 
trains. JuaniUo listened with dehght to his descrip- 
tion of Madrid, that city of dreams with its bull- 
rhig, which was a kind of cathedral of bull-fighting. 

One day a gentleman at the door of a caf6 in the 
Calle de las Sierpes told them, in order to take a rise 
out of them, that they might earn a great deal of 
money in Bilbao, as bull-fighters did not abound 
there as they did in Seville. So the two lads under- 
took the journey with empty purses, and no luggage 
but their capes — real capes, which had belonged to 
bull-fighters whose names figured on placards, and 
bought by them for a small sum in an old-clothes 
shop. 

They crept cautiously into the trains, hiding them- 
selves beneath the seats, but hunger obliged them 
to divulge tlieir presence to their fellow travellers, 
who ended by pit3dng their plight, laughing at the 
queer figures they cut, %vith their pigtails and capes, 
and finally giving them the remains of their victuals. 
When any official gave chase at the stations, they 
would run from carriage to carriage, or try to climb 
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stricken exterior, might not become in the Mure i 
» star of the art.” a great man who would dedicate 
bulls to kings, would live like a prince, and who=e 
exploits and sayings would be recorded m the newa 


At last an evening came, when, in a town of Estre- 
madura, Juanillo found himself alone. ^ 

In order the more completely to astonish the r^n 
audience who were applauding the famous u 
fighters ” come purposely from Seville, the two 
thought they would fix darts in the neck of an oia 
aufl very tricky bulk Juanillo had fixed his d^^. ^ 
the beast’s neck and stood near a staging, dehghti^ 
in receiving the popular ovation, v;hich express 
itself in tremendous thumps on his back and oiie^ o 
glasses of wine. An exclamation of horror stamen 
him out of this intomcation of triumph. Chinpa 
was no longer standing on the sand of the aren^ 
Nothing remained of him but the darts rolling on e 
ground, one slipper, and his cap. The bull w'as toss- 
ing his head as if irritated at some obstacle, carrymg 
impaled on one of his horns a bundle of cloths 
a dolL By violent head-shakes the shapeless bun^e 
was flung off the horn pouring out a red stream, u 
before it reached the ground it was caught by the 
other horn, and tivirled about for some time, 
last the luckl^s bundle fell into the dust, and lay 
there limp and lifele», pouring out blood, like a 
pierced ivine-skin letting out the ^vme in jets. 

The grazier with his bell-oxen drev/ the brute into 
the yard, for no one dared to approach him, and the 
unhappy Chiripa was carried on a straw mattress to 
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a room in the Town Hall which usually served as 
a prison. Plis companion saw him there wth his 
face as white as plaster, his eyes dull, and his body 
red wth blood wliich the cloths soalced in vinegar — ■ 
applied in default of anything better — ^were unable 
to staunch. 

" Good-bye, Juaniyo ! ’* he sighed, and spoke no 
more. 

The dead lad’s companion, quite overcome, started 
on his return to Seville, haunted by those glassy 
eyes, hearing that mocuiing farewell. He was afraid. 
A quiet cow crossing his path would have made him 
nm. He thought of his mother and the ^visdom of 
her advice. Would it not be better to devote him- 
self to shoemaldng and Hve quietly? . . . These 
ideas, however, only lasted as long as he was alone. 

On arri\’ing in Seville he once more felt the in- 
fluence of the pervading atmosphere. His friends 
surrounded him, anxious to hear every detail of poor 
Chiripa’s death. The professionals enquired about 
it in La Campana, recalling pitifully the little rascal 
with the scarred face who had run so many errands 
for them. Juan, fired by such marks of considera- 
tion, gave rein to his powerful imagination, and 
described how he had thro^vn himself on the bull 
when he saw his unlucky companion caught, how 
he had seized the brute by the tail, \vith other por- 
tentous exploits, in spite of which poor Chiripa had 
made his exit from this world. ' 

This painful impression soon disappeared. He 
would be a bull-fighter and nothing but a bull- 
fighter; if others became that, why not he? He 
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and he did put his hand. Afterwards, emboldened 

by the facility with which he had come out of the 

peril, he went to all the village fights in which it was 

aimounced that young bulls would be killed, and to 

ah. the farm houses where they baited and lolled 

cattle. 

The proprietor of La Rinconada — a rich grange 
with its o\vn small bull-ring — was an enthusiast, 
who kept the table laid and Ms hay-loft open for all 
the starving fraternity who wished to amuse them- 
selves fighting his cattle. Juanillo had been there 
in the days of Ms poverty with other companions, 
to eat to the health of the rural Mdalgo. They 
would arrive on foot after a two days' tramp, and the 
proprietor seeing the dusty troupe with their bundles 
of cloaks would say solemnly ; 

“ To whoever does best, I will give a ticket to re- 
turn to Seville by train.” 

The master of the farm spent two days smoking 
in the balcony of his bull-ring, whilst the youngsters 
from Seville fought his young buUs, being often 
knocked over and pawed. 

“ That’s no use whatever, blunderer 1 ” he would 
cry, reproving a cloak pass ill delivered. 

“ Up from the ground, coward I . . . And tell 
■ them to give you some wine to get over your fright,” 
he would shout when a lad continued lying full 
length on the grormd after a bull had passed over 
Ms body. 

Juan killed a young bull so much to the judgment 
of its owner, that the latter seated him at his onm 
table, while his comrades remained in the kitchen 
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with tlie lierdsmen and labourers, dipping their hom 
spoons into the common steaming pot. 

" You have earned your journey in the railway, 
you rascal. You will go far, if your heart does not 
fail you. You have capabilities.” 

When Juan began his return journey to Seville 
in a second-class carriage, wliile the troupe com- 
menced theirs on foot, he thought a new life was 
opening for liim, and he cast looks of envy on the 
enormous grange, with its extensive olive-yards, its 
mills, its pastures stretcliing as far as the eye could 
reach, on which thousands of goats grazed and bulls 
and cows ruminated quietly with their legs tucked 
under them. What wealth ! If he coxild only some 
day possess something similar I 

The fame of liis prowess in' baiting young bulls in 
the villages reached Seville, attracting the notice of 
some of the restless and insatiable amateurs, who 
were always hoping for the rise of a new star to 
eclipse the e.xisting ones. 

“ He looks a promising lad," they said, seeing him 
pass along the Calle de las Sierpes, wth a short step 
arid smnging his arms proudly. " We shall have to 
see him on the true ground.” 

Tliis ground for tliem and' for Juan was the 
arena of Seville. The youngster was soon to find 
himself face to face with the real thing. His pro- 
tector had acquired for him a gala dress a little 
used, the cast-off finery of some nameless mata- 
dor. A fight of young bulls was being organized 
for some charitable purpose, and some influen- 
tial amateurs, anxious for novelty, succeeded iu 
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arrived before tbe hero, and all the neighbours ran 

to look at him and shake his hand. 

The Sehora Angustias and her daughter were 
standing at the house door. The saddler almost 
lifted his brother-in-law out in his arms, monopoliz- 
ing him, shouting and gesticulating in the name of 
the family to prevent anyone touching him, as 
though he were a sick man, _ _ . 

“ Here he is, Encamacion,” he said, pushing 1^ 
towards his ivife. “ He is the real Roger de Flor ! 

Encamacion did not need to ask any more, for 
she knew that her husband, as a result of sonie far- 
off and confused reading, considered this historic 
personage as the embodiment of aU greatness, and 
only ventured to join his name to portentous events. 

Other neighbours who had come from the bub- 
fight insinuatingly flattered Senora Angustias, as 
they looked admiringly at her .portly figure. 

Blesed be the mother who bore so brave a son! • • • 
The poor woman’s eyes wore an expression of 
bewilderment and doubt. Could it be really her 
Juanillo who, was making everyone run about so 
enthusiastically ? . . . Had they aU gone road ? 

But suddenly she threw herself upon him, as if 
all the past had vanished, as if her sorrows and rages 
were a dream ; as if she were confessing to a shame- 
ful error. Her enormous flabby arms were flung 
round the bull-fighter’s neck, and tears wetted one 
of his cheeks. 

“ My son 1 Juaniyo ! ... If yoro: poor father 
could see you ! ” 

• .A. soldier oi fortujie o£ the lliddle .Ages. 
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“ Don’t cry, mother ... for this is a happy day. 
You will see. If God gives me luck I will build you 
a house, and your friends shall see you in a carriage, 
and you shall wear a Manila shawl which will m^e 
everyone . . .” 

The saddler acknowledged those promises of gran- 
deur with affirmative nods, standing opposite his 
bewildered wife, who had not yet got over her sur- 
prise at this radical cliange. “ Yes, Encamacion ; 
this youngster can do everything if he takes the 
trouble . '. . he was extraordinary ! the real Roger 
de Flor himself ! ” 

That night in the suburban taverns nothing was 
tallccd of but Gallardo — the matador of the 
future. 

From that time fonvard Gallardo’s life was com- 
pletely changed. Gentlemen saluted liim and made 
him sit among them in front of the cafes. The girls 
who formerly kept him from hunger and looked 
after his adornment formd themselves little by little 
repelled wth smiling contempt. Even the old 
protector withdrew in view of certain rebuffs, and 
transferred his tender friendship to other novices. 

The management of the Sevillian arena sought 
out Gallardo, flattering him as though he were 
already a celebrity. When his name was announced 
on the placards, the result was certain : a bumper 
house. ■ The rabble applauded Senora Angustias’ son 
wth transports, telling tales of his courage. Gal- 
lardo's renown soon spread throughout Andalusia, 
and the saddler, without anyone having asked for 
his assistance, now mixed himself up in everything. 
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homage of his friends, who greeted h^ degree with 
noisy cheers. This for the time being satisfied his 
desire for popularity. At other times joining some 
gentlemen, the gallant cavalcade would ride to the 
pastures of Tablada, on the eve of some great fight, 
to inspect the cattle that others were to kill. 

“When I am recognized, as a master ... h.® 

said perpetually, making all his plans for the future 
depend on this event. 

To that future time he also relegated severd 
projects wth which he intended to surprise ms 
motlier ; who, poor woman 1 already frightened by 
the comfort which had crept suddenly into her 
house, would have thought any further augmenta- 
tion an impossibility. 

At last came the day for the public recognition 
of Gallardo as matador. 

A celebrated master ceded his sword and muleta 
to him in the full circus in Seville ; the crowd went 
nearly mad mth delight, seeing how he killed with 
one sword-thrust the first picked bull which was 
placed before him. The follo\ving month this initia- 
tion was countersigned in the arena in Madrid, 
where another no less celebrated master gave him 
similar public recognition in a contest with bulls 
from Miura. 

He was no longer a novice ; he was a recognized 
matador, and his name figured on the placards by 
the side of all the old champions, whom he had 
admired as unapproachable divinities, in the days 
when he went tluough the little toivns taking part 
in the bull-plays. He remembered having waited for 
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one of them at a station near Cordova to beg a little 
help from liim as he passed wth his troupe. That 
night he had something to eat, thanks to that fra- 
ternal generosity among the people of tlie pigtail 
which made a champion living m princely himny 
give a dollar and a cigar to the need}' wretch who 
was at the begiiming of Ins apprenticeship. 

Engagements began to pour in to the new hero. 
In all the arenas of the Peninsula they were curious 
to see him. The professional papers popularized his 
portrait and his life, not wdthout adding romantic 
episodes to this latter. No matador had as many 
engagements as he had, and it would not be long 
before he made a fortune. 

Antonio, his brother-in-law, viewed this success 
with scowling brow and grumbling protests to his 
wife and liis mother-in-law. The fellow was ungrate- 
ful; it %vas the way of all those who rose too rapidly. 
Just think how he had worked for Juan ! How ob- 
stinately he had discussed matters wth managers 
when they were arranging the runs of young bulls 1 
. . . And now that he was a master matador he had 
talien for agent a certain Don Jose, whom he scarcely 
knew, who did not belong in any way to the family, 
and for whom Gallardo had taken a great afiection 
simply because he was an old enthusiast of the 

ring. 

He Avill suffer for it ; he ended by saying : “ One 
can only have one family. Where \vill he meet %vith 
affection lilce ours, who have kno\vn him since his 
earliest childhood ? So much the worse for him ! 
With me, he would have been like the real Roger . . 
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But his mother raised her voice. 

“ As for that, no. I know the girl, and her jKwr 
mother was a friend of mine at the factory. She is 
as pure as a river of gold, well mannered, good — 
handsome. ... I have already told Juan that, as 
far as I am concerned . . . the sooner the better.” 

She was an orphan living with some uncles who 
kept a small provision shop in the suburb. Her 
father, a former tvine merchant, had left her two 
houses in the suburb of La Macarena. 

“ It is not much,” said Sehora Angustias ; “ still 
the girl -will not come empty-handed, she brings 
something of her own. . . . And for clothes ? Dear 
Lord ! those little hands are worth their weight in 
gold, see how she embroiders ; how she is preparing 
her do^v^y ! ” 

Gallardo remembered vaguely having played with 
her as a child, close to the doorway where the cobbler 
worked, while their mothers gossiped. She was then 
like a little dry, dark lizard with gipsy eyes, the 
whole pupil as black as a drop of ink, the whites 
bluish and the comers pale pink. When she ran, 
nimbly as a boy, she showed legs like thiri reeds, 
and her hair flew wildly about her head in rebellious 
and tangled curls like black snakes. Afterwards he 
had lost sight of her, not meeting her again till many 
years after when he was beginning to make a name. 

It was Corpus Chiisti, one of the few festivals in 
v/hich the women, generally kept at home by their 
almost Oriental laziness, all come forth like Moorish 
women set at liberty, in their lace mantillas, pinned 
to their breasts with bunches of carnations, that 
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Gallardo saw a 3^oung girl, tall, slim but at the same 
time strongly built, her waist well poised above her 
curved and ample hips, showing the vigour of youth. 
Her face, of a rice-like paleness, flushed as she saw 
the bull-fighter, cuid'her eyes fell, hidden beneath 
their long lashes. 

“ That flapper knows me,” thought Gallardo 
vainly; “most probably she has seen me in the 
arena.” 

But after follo^ving the young girl and her aunt, 
he learnt that it was Carmen, the playmate of his 
childhood, and he felt confused and delighted at 
the marvellous transformation of the little black 
lizard of former days. 

In a short time they became betrothed, and all 
the meighbours spoke of the courtship, which they 
considered so flattering to the suburb. 

“ I am like that,” said Gallardo, assuming the 
air of a good prince. ” I do not care to imitate 
those bull-fighters who, when they marry ladies, 
marry nothing but hats and feathers and flounces. 

I prefer what belongs to my own class, a rich shawl, 
a good figure, grace ...” 

His friends, delighted, hastened to praise the girl. 

A queenly presence, curves that would drive any- 
one mad, and such a figure . . . 

But the matador frowned. Enough of these jests, 
if you please. Eh ? And the less you all talk of 
Carmen the better. 

One night, as he ■was talking with her through 
the iron grating of her -window, and looking at her 
Moorish face framed among the pots of flowers, the 
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waiter from a neighbouring tavern came bearing a 
tray on which stood two glasses of fragrant wine. 
It was in accordance %vith the traditioii^ Sev illia n 
custom, which allows this offering to be made to 
fiances as they talk at the grating. 

The bull-fighter drank a glass, oSering the other 
to Carmen, and then said to the boy ; 

" Thank these gentlemen very much from me, and 
say I will look in presently ; . . . tell Hontanes also 
that he is not to take any payment from them, for 
Juan Gallardo will pay for everything.” 

And as soon as his intervie%7 with his ladv-love 
was ended, he walked across to the tavern v/here 
those who had offered the civility were waiting for 
him, some of them friends, others strangers, but all 
anxious to drink a glass at the champion’s expense. 

On his return from his first tour as recognized 
matter, he spent his nights standing by the iron 
grating of Carmen’s ^vindow, v/rapjjed in his elegant 
and luxunous cape of a gre-enish cloth embroidered 
tvi^ sprays and arabesque in black silk- 

They tell me you drink a great deal,” sighed 
Ca^en, pressing her face against the iron grating. 

Wliat nonsense ! . . . Only the civilities of my 
friends that I am obliged to return, nothing more. 
And besides, you see, a buU-fighter is ... a buE- 
fighter ! " ^ 

.-cad when shall we be married ? ” she continued, 
soon as tlie house is finished, and would 
to God tiiat were to-morrow! That blocldiead my 
orotl-.er-in-law never gets done with it. The rascal 
tuio:. It proatable and rests on his oars.” 
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“ I ■will get everything into order when we are 
married, Juaniyo. Everything will go on aU right, 
and you \vill see ho'W your mother loves me.” 

And so the dialogues went on, while they were 
waiting for the marriage of which all Seville was 
talldng. Carmen’s imcle talked over the affair 
mth Sehora Angustias, whenever they met, but all 
the same, the bull-fighter scarcely ever set foot in 
Carmen’s house, it seemed as though some terrible 
prohibition forbade him the door ; anyhow the two 
preferred to see each other at the grating according 
to custom. 

The \vinter was passing by and Gallardo rode and 
hunted over tlie country estates of several wealthy 
gentlemen, who used the familiar thou ■with a patron- 
izing air. It was necessary for Mm to preserve Ms 
bodily agility by continual exercise, till the time of 
the bull-fights came round again. He was afraid of 
losing Ms great advantages of strength and light- 
ness. 

The most indefatigable advertiser of Ms fame was 
Don Jos6, the gentleman who acted as Ms agent, 
and who called Juan “ Ms own matador." He had 
a hand in every act of Gallardo’s, not even yielding 
any prior claims to the matador’s family. He 
lived on Ms own income, and had no other employ- 
ment than that of talking perpetually of bulls and 
fighters. For Mm there was nothing interesting in 
the world beyond buU-fights, and he di'vided the 
nations into two classes, tlie elect who had bull-rings, 
and the numberless others who had neither sun, 
gaiety, nor good vdne, and yet tliought themselves 
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powerful and happy, although they had never seen 
even the worst sort of bull-play. 

He carried to his love of the sport the energy of 
a champion of the faith, or of an inquisitor. Al- 
though he was young, he was stout and slightly bald, 
with a light beard ; but this sociable man, so jovial 
and laughter-loving in ordinary life, was fierce and 
unbending on the benches of an arena, if his neigh- 
bours expressed opinions differing from his o\vn. 
He felt himself capable of fighting the whole audi- 
ence for a champion whom he liked, and he dis- 
turbed the plaudits of the public by unexpected 
objections, when those plaudits were given to any- 
one who had not been lucky enough to gain his 
affection. 

He had been a cavalry officer, more on account of 
bis love of horses than of his love of war. His stout- 
ness and his enthusiasm for bulls had made him 
retire from the service. , . . Oh to be the guide, the 
mentor, the agent of a matador ! 

When he became possessed of this vehement desire, 
all the masters were already provided, so the advent 
of Gallardo was a godsend to him. The slightest 
doubt cast on his hero’s merits made kim crimson 
with rage, and he generally ended by turning a bull- 
fighting discussion into a personal quarrel. He con- 
sidered it a glorious, heroic act to have come to blows 
with two evil-minded sportsmen who censured ” his 
ovm matador " for being too bold. 

The press seemed to him quite insufficient to pro- 
claim Gallardo’s fame, so on ^vinter mornings he 
would go md sit at a sunny comer at the entrance 
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of the Calle de las Sierpes, through which most' of 
' his friends passed. 

“ No, there is only one man ! " he would say in 
a loud voice as if talking to himself, pretending not 
to see the people who were approaching. " The 
first man in the world ! If anyone thinks the con- 
trary let him speak . . . Yes, the only man ! " 

“ Who ? ” enquired his friends chuckling, pre- 
tending not to understand. 

“ Who should it be ? . . . Juan.” 

“ What Juan ? ” 

A gesture of indignation and surprise. 

“ 'Wdiat Juan is it ? As if there w'ere many Juans ! 

, . . Juan Gallardo." 

“ Bless the man ! ” said some of them, " one would 
think it was you who were going to marry him ! ” . 

Seeing other friends approaching he ignored their 
chaff, and began again : 

" No, there is only one man ! . . . The first man 
in the world ! If anyone doesn’t believe it, let him 
open his mouth 1 . . . here am I to answer 1 " 

Gallardo’s wedding was a great event. At the 
same time the new house was inaugurated, of which 
the saddler was so proud that he showed the court, 
the colunms, and the Moorish tiles as if they were 
aU the work of his ovm hands. 

They were married in San Gil, before the Virgin of 
Hope, also called La Macarena. As they came out 
of the church, the sun shone on the tropical flowers 
and painted birds on hundreds of shawls of Chinese 
design, worn by the bride’s friends. A deputy to 
the Cortes was best man, and among the black or 
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besides furious, for no one had taken any notice of 
him during the day. Just as if he were a nobody { 
As if he did not belong to the family ! 

“ They are turning us out, Encamacion. That 
girl vrith her face like the Virgin of Hope -will be 
mistress of everytliing, and there uiil not even be 
that for us 1 ” 

Time went by. Gallardo and Carmen went to all 
the fetes, with the ostentation and show suitable to 
a rich and popular couple : Carmen with Manila 
shawls which drew cries of admiration from poorer 
women ; Gallardo displajdng all Ms diamonds, ever 
ready to take out Ms purse to treat friends, or to help 
the beggars who came in swarms. 

During the winter, the season of rest when the 
bull-fighter was for the most part at home, or only 
went into the country for the trials of yoimg bulls 
or for hunting pcurties, all went well. Carmen w'as 
happy, Icnowing her husband ran no risks ; she 
laughed at anytMng, ate, and her face was bright 
with the hues of health. But as soon as the spring- 
time came round, and Juan left home to fight in the 
different arenas in Spain, the poor girl became pale 
and weak, and fell into a painful languor, her eyes, 
dilated by terror, being ready to shed tears on the 
slightest occasion. 

“ He has seventy-hvo engagements this year," 
said the intimates of the house. " No one is so 
sought after as he is." 

Carmen smiled with a sorrowful face. Seventy- 
two afternoons of anguish, in the chapel like a 
criminal condemned to death, longing for the 
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arrival of the telegram in the evening, and yet dread- 
ing to open it. Seventy-two days of terror, of va^e 
superstitions, thinhing that one word forgotten in a 
prayer might influence the fate of the absent one , 
seventy-two days of pained surprise at living a 
great house, seeing the same people, and finding life 
go on in its usual way ; as though nothing extraor- 
dinary was going on in the world, hearing her 
husband’s nephews playing in the court, and the 
flower-sellers crying their wares outside, while do\vn 
there far away, in tmknown towns, her beloved 
Juan was fighting those fierce beasts before thou- 
sands of eyes, and seeing death lightly pass by his 
breast with every wave of the red rag that he car- 
ried in his hand. 

Alas, those days of a bull-fight, those holidays, 
when the sky seemed bluer, and the usually solitary 
street echoed beneath the holiday-makers’ footsteps, 
when guitars tinkled, accompanied by hand-clap- 
pings cind songs in the tavern at the comer ! • • > 
Then Carmen, plainly dressed, with her mantilla 
over her eyes, flying from those evil dreams, would 
leave her house to take refuge in a church. 

Her simple faith, which anxiety peopled with 
vague superstitions, made her go from altar to altar, 
weighing in her mind the merits and miracles of each 
saint. Some days she would go to San Gil, the 
popular church wMch had witnessed the happiest 
day of her life, to kneel before the Virgin de la 
Hacarena, By the light of the numerous tapers , 
she ordered to be lighted, she would gaze at the 
dark face of that statue with its black eyes and long 
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lashes, which many said so singularly resembled her 
o\TO. In her she trusted, slie was not " the Lady of 
Hope " for nothing, because surely at that time she 
was protecting Juan with her di\'ine power. 

But suddenly uncertainty and fear crept through 
her beliefs, rending them. The Virgin was only a 
woman, and women can do so little I Their fate is 
to suffer and to weep, as she was weeping for her 
husband, as that other had wept for her Son. She 
must confide in stronger powers, so with the egoism 
of pain, she abandoned La Macarena without scruple, 
like a useless friend, and went to the church of San 
Lorenzo in search of " Our Lord Jesus of Great 
Power.” The 3 \Ian-God with His crown of thorns, 
and His cross on His back, perspiring and tearful, 
a statue that the sculptor Montafies had kno-wn 
how to make terrifying. 

The ^ramatic sadness of the Nazarene, stambling 
ov'er the stones, borne down by the weight of His 
cross, seemed to console the poor ■wife. The Lord 
of -Great Power ! , . . this vague but grandiose 
title tranquillized her. If that God dressed in purple 
velvet TOth gold embroideries would only listen to her 
sighs and prayers, repeated h'urriedly, %vith diz^ 
rapidity, so that the greatest possible number of 
words should be said in the shortest possible time, 
she was smre that Juan would come safe and sound 
out of the arena where he was at that moment fight- 
ing. At other times she would give money to a 
sacristan to light some wax tapers, and would spend 
hours watching the rosy reflection of the red tongues 
on the statue, fancying she saw on its varnished 
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face, in the changing hght and shadow, smiles of 

consolation, which augured happiness. 

The Lord of Great Power did not deceive her. 
When she returned to her house the little blue 
paper arrived, which she opened with trembling 
hands ; " Kothing new.” She could breathe again, 
and sleep, hire the criminal who is freed for the 
moment from the fear of instant death ; but in two 
or three days the torment of uncertainty, the ter- 
rible fear of the unlmown, would begin afresh. 

In spite of the love Carmen professed for' her 
husband, there were times when her heart rose in 
rebellion. If she had only kno%vn what this life was 
before her marriage ! . . . Now and then, impelled 
by the community of suffering, she would go and see 
the wves of the men who composed Juan’s troupe, 
as if those women could give her ne\v 3 . 

The %vife of El Nacional, who had a tavern in the 
same quarter, received the chief's %vife tranquilly, 
and seemed surprised at her fears. She was used 
to the life, and her husband must be quite well as 
he sent no ne\V3. Telegrams were dear, and a dart- 
sticker earned little enough. When the newspaper- 
sellers did not shout an accident, it meant that 
nothing untoward had happened, and she went on 
attending to the affairs of her tavern, as if anxiety 
could not penetrate the hard rind of her suscepti- 
bilities. 

Other tim^ she would cro^ the bridge and pass 
into the suburb of Triana, in search of the ^rife of 
Potaje the picador, a kind of gipsy, who lived in a 
hovel like a iowl-house, surrounded by dirty copper- 
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coloured brats, whom she ordered about and terrified 
b}^ her stentorian shouts. The visit of the chief’s 
wife filled her mth pride, but her anxieties made her 
laugh. She ought not to be afraid, the men on foot 
nearly al^^ays got clear of the bull, and the Senor 
Juan was very ludcy in throwing himself on the beast. 
BiiUs killed few people, the terrible things were the 
falls from horseback. It was well kno\ra what was 
the end of nearly all picadors after a life of horrible 
tosses ; he who did not end his life in an unforeseen 
and sudden accident, generally died mad. No doubt 
poor Potaje would die in this way ; he would have 
endured all these hardships for a handful of dollars, 
whereas others . . . 

She did not conclude her sentence, but her eyes 
expressed a mute protest ag^st the injustice of fate ; 
against those fine fellows who, directly they handled 
a sword, appropriated all the plaudits, the popu- 
larit}', and the money, running no more risks than 
their humble colleagues. 

Little by little Carmen became accustomed to the 
existence. The cruel -^vaits on the days of a bull- 
fight. the visits to the saints, the superstitions, 
doubts, were all accepted as forming part and 
parcel of her life. Besides, her husband’s usual 
good luck, and the constant conversation in the 
house oh the chances of the fight, ended by familiar- 
izing her TOth the danger. And at last the bull 
came to be for her a fairly good-natured and noble 
animal, who had come into the world for the ex- 
press purpose of enriching and giving fame to the 
matadors. 
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She had never been to a contest with picked bulls. 
Since the afternoon when she had seen her future 
husband at his first bull-baiting, she had never been 
near the arena. She felt that she would not have 
the courage to see a buh-fight, even though GaUardo 
were taking no part in it. She would faint ^vith 
terror seeing other men face the danger, dressed in 
the same costume as Juan. 

After they had been married three years, the 
champion was wounded in Valencia. Carmen did 
hot hear of it at once. The telegram came at the 
usual hour, hearing the habitual “ Nothing new,” 
and it was through the kindness of Don Jos^, who- 
visited Carmen daily and performed clever sleight- 
of-hand tricks to prevent her seeing the papers, 
that the news was kept from her for over a week. 

When through the indiscretion of some neigh- 
bours Carmen at last heard of the accident, she 
wished at once to take the train to join her husband, 
and nurse him, feeling sure that he was neglected. 
But there was no need ; the champion arrived before 
she could leave, pale from loss of blood, and obliged 
to keep one leg quiet for some time, but gay and' 
jaunty in order to reassure his family. 

The house became at once a kind of sanctuary, all 
sorts of people passed through the court, in order 
to salute Gallardo " the first man in the world,” 
who, sitting in a cane arm-chair, -with his leg on a 
footstool, smoked quietly, as though his flesh had 
not been tom by a horrible wound. 

Dr. Ruiz, v/ho had brought liim back to Seville, 
declaring he would be cured in a month, was aston- 
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ished at the vigour of his constitution. The facility 
wth which bull-fighters were cured was a mystery 
for n^im, in spite of Iris long practice as a surgeon. 
The horn, filthy with blood and excrement, very 
often broken at the ends by blows into small splinters, 
broke the flesh, lacerated it, perforated it, so that it 
\yas at the same time a deep penetrating wound and 
a crushing bnfise, but all the same these awful 
wounds were cured far more easily than those of 
daily life. 

“ How it can be I know not — ^it is a mystery,” 
said the old surgeon, much perplexed. “ Either these 
lads have flesh like a dog, or the horn in spite of its 
filth has some curative property unknown to us.” 

Shortly afterwards Gallardo recommenced fight- 
ing, his wound in spite of his enemies' predictions 
having in no way abated his fighting ardour. 

After they had been married about four years, 
the matador gave his wife and mother a great 
surprise. They were going to become landed 
proprietors — ^proprietors on a large scale — ^with 
.lands of which they could not see the end, olive- 
yards, mills, herds innumerable, an estate as fine 
as that of the richest men in Seville. 

Gallardo was like all buU-fighters, who only dream 
of becoming owners of the soil and horse and cattle 
breeders. Toivn property, stocks and shares in no 
way tempt them, and they understand nothing 
whatever about tliera. But bulls make them tliink 
of the broad plains, and horses remind them of the 
country ; besides, the necessity of constant move- 
ment and exercise by hunting and walking during 
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the winter months adds to their desire to possess 

the soil. _ . 

According to Gallardo’s ideas, no one could be rich 
unless he owned a large farm and immense herds of 
cattle. Ever since the years of his poverty, when 
he had wandered on foot through the cultivated lands 
and pastures, he had always nourished the fervent 
desire of possessing leagues and leagues of land, that 
should be his very o\vn, and that should be enclosed 
by strong palings to keep out other people. 

Don Jos6 knew of this wish. He it was who ran 
Gallardo’s affairs, receiving the money due to him 
from the different managers, and keeping accounts 
which he endeavoured in vain to explain to the 
matador. 

" I don’t understand that music,” said Gallardo, 
rather pleased at his own ignorance. ” I only under- 
stand how to Idh bulls. Do whatever you like, Don 
Jose. I am quite confident that whatever you do 
will be for the best.” 

And Don Jos6, who never looked after his o\vn 
affairs, leaving them to his wfe’s rather ineffectual 
management, thought day and night of the matador's 
fortune, investing the money at good interest, vrith 
the keenness of a money-lender. 

One day he came gaily to his protege. 

, " I have got what you longed for — an estate 
as big as the world, and very cheap — a splendid 
bargain. Next week we shall sign all the papers.” 

Gallardo enquired the name and situation of the 
domain. 

“ It is called La Rinconada.” 
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His clc.-ircst wishes wore fulfilled. 

When Gallardo went with liis w'ife and mother to 
take possession of the grange, he showed them tlie 
haydoft where he had slept with his companions in 
misery, the room where he Jiad dined with the 
former owner, the little bull-ring where he had 
killed the yearling, thereby earning for the first 
time the right to travel by train without being 
obliged to liide himself under the seats. 


CHAPTER III. 

During the winter months, when Gallardo was not 
at La Rinconada, a party of his friends gathered 
every evening in liis diiiing-room after supper. 

The first to arrive were always the sadder and his 
wife, two of whose cliildren lived in the big house. 
These children, from natural affection and also prob- 
ably by their parents' e.xpress orders, were perpetu- 
ally petting tlieir beautiful aunt and their generous 
and popular uncle, Idssing them and purring on their 
knees like kittens. 

Encarnacion, now almost as stout and hea'\'y as 
her mother, used to smile cringingly at her sister-in- 
law, apologizing for the trouble her cliildren gave. 

But before Carmen could reply, the saddler broke 
in.— 

“ Leave them alone, \vife 1 They are so fond of 
their uncle and aunt ! The little girl especially, 
she cannot live without her Auntie Carmen." 

So the two children lived there as if it were their 
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own house, guessing, with their infantile cunning, 
what "svas expected of them by their parents, ex- 
aggerating their caresses and pettings of those 
rich relations, of v/hom they heard everyone speah . 
■with respect. 

As soon as supper was ended, they kissed the 
hands of Senora ^gustias and of their father and 
mother, thre*w their arms round the necks of Gallardo 
and his v/ife, and then left the room to go to bed. 

The grandmother occupied an arm-chair at the 
head of the table. But v/hen the matador had guests 
— and they v/ere all people of a certain social position 
— she protested against taking the place of honour, 
but GaUardo insisted. 

" No,” urged Gallardo, " the little mother must 
preside. Sit you down there, mother, or we v/on't 
have any supper." 

Offering her his arm, he •would conduct her to her 
chair, la-vishing on her the most affectionate caresses,' 
as if he -wish^ to make up for the torments his 
vagabond youth had caused her. 

When El Nacional looked in d'uring the evening 
for an hour, rather vdth the feeling of fulfilling a duty 
towards his chief, the party became more lively. 
Gallardo, wearing a rich zarixarra'* like a -wealthy 
landovmer, his head bare, and the pigtail smoothed 
forward almost to his forehead, welcomed his man 
vnth great amiability. What were the sportsmen 
saying ? What lies v/ere they spreading ? How 
were the affairs of the Republic getting on ? 

“ Garabato, give Sebastian a gla» of -^vine.” 

• A sljbsveless coat, gsserally of sieep or goat sHa. 
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But El Nacional refused the proffered civility. 
Ho wine, thanks, he never drank. Wine was the 
cause of all the working classes being so hopelessly 
behindhand. All the assembly burst out laughing, 
as i{ something amusing had been said which they 
were e.vpecting, and the dart-sticker began at once 
to ail- his opinions. 

The only one who remained silent, with hostile 
eyes, was tlie saddler. He hated El Nacional, 
seeing in hinr an enemy. His two youngest ofi- 
spring were godchildren of Gallardo and liis wife, 
so tliat in this -way there was a sort of connertion 
between the two. Hypocrite! Every Sunday he 
brought the two chiltiren, dressed in their best, to 
kiss tlie hands of their godparents, and the sad- 
dler grew pale with anger whenever El Nacional’s 
children received any present. “ He came to rob 
our own children. Possibly the dart-sticker even 
dreamed that part of G^ardo's fortune might 
come to those godcliildren. Thief ! A man who 
did not even belong to the family ! " . . . 

When the saddler did not receive El Nacional’s 
discourses in sulky silence or wth looks of hatred, 
he endeavoured to mortify him by saying tliat in his 
opinion everyone who spread revolutionaiy ideas 
among the people was a danger to honest people and 
ought to be shot at once. 

El Nacional was ten years older than his chief. 
^Vhen the latter was beginning to bait at the bull- 
plays, Sebastian was already dart-sticker in a recog- 
nized troupe and had lately returned from America, 
where he had killed bulls in the arena at Lima. At 
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the commencement of his career he had enjoyed a 
certain amount of popularity because he was young 
and agUe. He also for some little time had figured 
as the bull-fighter of the future, and the sportsmen 
of Seville, fixing their eyes on him, hoped that he 
might eclipse the matadors from other towns. But 
this lasted only a short time. On his return from his 
American journey with the prestige of distant and 
possibly nebulous feats, all the populace of Seville 
rushed to the arena to see him Idll. Thousands of 
people could not obtain admittance. But at this 
moment of decisive proof his heart failed him, as the 
spectators said. He planted the darts steadily as 
a serious and conscientious worker fulfilling his duty, 
but when it was a case of killing, the instinct of 
self-preservation, stronger than his will, kept him at 
a distance from the buU, and he was imable to take 
advantage of his great stature and his strong arm. 

El Nacional therefore renounced the higher glories 
of the ring. He woiild be a dart-sticker and nothing 
more. He must resign himself to being, as it were, 
a day-labourer of his art, serving others younger 
than himself in order to earn the poor wages of a. 
member of a troupe, with which to maintain his 
family, and save sufficient to start some small busi- 
ness. His kindness and straightforwardness were 
proverbial among his colleagues of the pigtail, 
consequently his chief’s wife was much attached to 
liim, seeing in him a kind of guardian angel of her 
husband. When in summer Gallardo, with all his 
nten. went to a cafd chantant in some provincial 
^ovra, anxious to enjoy himself and have a fling. 
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El Nacional would stand silent and grave among 
the singers. 

It was not that he felt shocked, but he thought of 
his wife and little ones do^vn in Seville. According 
to him all the defects and vices in the world were 
the result of want of education, and most certainly 
those poor women knew neither how to read nor 
wite. It was also the case witli himself, and as he 
attributed his own insignificance and poverty of 
brain to this deficiency, he attributed to the same 
cause all the misery and degradation which exists 
in tlie world. 

In his early youth he had worked as an iron- 
founder, and had been an active member of tlie 
International. He had been an assiduous listener 
to those of his fellow-workmen who, happier than 
himself, could read aloud what was said in the 
papers devoted to tire welfare of tlie people. During 
tlie time of tlie National Militia, he Iiad played at 
being a soldier, figuring in those battalions who wore 
a red cap. He had spent whole days in front of tliose 
platforms erected in public places, or in those clubs, 
which had declared themselves in permanent sit- 
ting, where the orators succeeded each other day 
and night, ranting ivith Andalusian facility on the 
divinity of Jesus, or the rise in price of articles of 
the first necessity, till the time for repression came. 
Then a strike left Iiim in the trying position of being 
a woricman excluded from every workshop and 
marked for his revolutionary opinions. 

Then, as he was fond of bull-runs, he became a 
buU-fighter at twenty-four, just as he might have 
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chosen any other line ot life. Besides, he knew a 
gi'eat deal and spoke mth contempt of the absurdities 
of existing society. He had not spent many years 
listening to papers being read in vain. However 
bad a bull-fighter he might be, he would earn more, 
and would lead an easier life than ever so skilled a 
workman. His friends, remembering the days when 
he shouldered the musket of the Hationai Alihtia, 
nicknamed him El Nacional. 

He always spoke of his profession with a kind of 
remorse, apologizing for belonging to it in spite of 
his many years' service. The committee of his dis- 
trict, who had decreed the expulsion from the party 
of all their co-religionists who attended bull-fights, as 
being barbarous and retrograde, had made an excep- 
tion in his favour, keeping him on the list of voters. 

" I am well aware," he would say in Gallardo's 
dining-room, “ that buU-fights are reactionary . . . 
something akin to the days of the Inquisition, . • • 
I do not know if I am explaining myself clearly- 
But to read and write is quite as necessary to the 
people as to have bread, and it is -wrong that money 
should be spent on us, while schools are so sadly 
wanted. Thai is what the papers that come from 
Madrid say. But my co-religionists esteem me, and 
■the committee, after a lecture from Don Joselito, 
kept me on the register of the party.” 

His ^eat gravity, that not even the jokes or the 
eiQMgerations of fury on -the part of -the 
Matador ^rd his friends could shake, expressed an 
honourable ';j.pride in this exceptional favour -with 
which his co-h eligionists had honoured him. 
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Don Joselito, master of a primary school, verbose 
and enthusiastic, who presided over the district 
committee, was a young man of Je^vish origin, who 
brought into political strife all the ardour of the 
Maccabees, and was proud of his swarthy ugliness 
and his smallpox marks, because he thought it made 
him resemble Danton. El Nacional always listened 
to him open-mouthed. 

When Don Jos6 and the chief's other friends, 
after dinner, ironically attacked El Nacional's doc- 
trines wth aU sorts of extravagant arguments, the 
poor man would look confused, and scratching his 
head would say : 

" You are gentlemen, and you have been educated ; 

I know neither how to read nor write, and that is why 
we of the lower orders are such simpletons. Oh, if 
only Don Joselito were here 1 ... By the life of the 
blue dove ( If only you could hear him when he 
starts spealdng like an angel ! " . . . 

And in order to strengthen his faith, perhaps a 
little shaken by these attacks of ridicule, he would 
go next day to see his idol, who seemed to take a 
bitter pleasure, as a descendant of the great perse- 
cuted nation, in showing him what he called his 
museum of horrors. This Jew, returned to the 
coimtry of his ancestors, had collected in a room 
attached to the school souvenirs of the Inquisition. 
There on the shelves of a cupboard were rorvs of 
boolvS and parchments, accounts of sentences of the 
Inquisition and lists of questions wherewith to 
interrogate accused persons during their torture. 

On one wall was hung a white banner with the 
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chosen any other line ot life. Besides, he knew a 
gi'eat deal and spoke with contempt of the absurdities 
of existing society. He had not spent many years 
listening to papers being read in vain. However 
bad a bull-fighter he might be, he would earn more, 
and would lead an easier life than ever so skilled a 
workman. His friends, remembering the days when 
he shouldered the musket of the National Militia, 
nicknamed him El Nacional. 

He always spoke of his profession with a kind of 
remorse, apologizing for belonging to it in spite of 
his many years' service. The committee of his dis- 
trict, who had decreed the expulsion from the party 
of all their co-religionists who attended bvdl-fights, as 
being barbarous and retrograde, had made an excep- 
tion in his favour, keeping him on the list of voters. 

“ I am well aware,” he would say in Gallardo's 
dining-room, “ that buH-fights are reactionary . - • 
something akin to the days of the Inquisition. . • • 
I do not know if I am explaining myself clearly- 
But to read and write is quite as necessary to the 
people as to have bread, and it is rvrong that money 
should be spent on us, while schools are so sadly 


wanted. That is what the papers that come from 
Madrid say. But my co-religionists esteem me, and 
the committee, after a lecture from Don Joselito, 


kept me on the register of the party." 

His gi;mt gravity, that not even the jokes or the 
comic ejQ^gerations of fury on the part of the 
matador arad his friends could shake, expressed an 
honourable \gride in this exceptional favour' wth 
^hich liis co-r<, eligionists had honoured him. 
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dreaded green cross, and in the comer were piles of 
torturing irons, fearful scourges, every instrument 
that Don Joselito could pick up on the hucteters 
stalls that had been used to split, to tear with pincers, 
or to shred, all carefully catabgued as ancient pos- 
sessions of the Holy Office. _ _ 

El Nacional’s good-heartedness, and his simple 
soul, quick to feel indignation, rose up against those 
rusty irons and those green crosses. 

“ Good heavens 1 . . . And there are people who 
say ... By the life of the dove! ... I ^vish I 
had some of them here.” 

The desire of prosel 3 rtism made him air his convic- 
tions oh every occa-sion, regardless of his companions 
jests, but even in this he showed himself kind- 
hearted, as he was never personally bitter. Accord- 
ing to him, those who remained in(ffifferent to the fate 
of the country and did not figure on the party register 
were pitiful victims of the national ignorance. The 
salvation of the people depended on their learning 
to read and write. For his own part he was obliged 
modestly to renounce this regeneration, as he felt 
himself too thick-skulled ; but he made the whole 
world responsible for his ignorance. 

Very often in summer, v/hen the troupe was travel- 
ling from one province to another, and Gallardo 
changed into the second-class carriage where his lads 
were travelling, the door would open and some 
country priest or a couple of friars would enter. 

The men would nudge each others’ elbows and 
’,vink as they looked at El Nacional, who became 
even more grave and sol emn than usual in presence 
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of the enemy. The picadors. Potaje and Traga- 
buches. rough and aggressive fellows, fond of qim- 
rels and practical jokes, who besides had 
five dislike to the cassocks, egged him on in a lo 

Now you have got him ! ... Go m at him 
straight ! . . . Give him one in the eye m your o^vn 

with his authority as chief oj 
which no one dare contest or discuss, rolled his ey^ 
fiercely as he looked at El Nacional. who was obh^^ 
to obLve a sUent obedience. But the zea^ 
proseiytism was stronger in th^ simple ^ovd t^ 
his subordination, and one '"""'Snificant i\ord ^ 
sufficient to start liim on a discussion wth 
travellers trying to convmce them of 
But indeed the truth, according to him, seeme ^ 
ine.xtricable and tangled skein of rantmg that he 
had gathered from Don Joselito. _ ,1^- 

His companions looked on with as oms ^ 
lighted that one of their oivn set could f ^ 
against educated men, and ev^ put t ^ 

which by the way might not 
Spanish clergy, as a rule, are not lugh y _ ^ 

The priests, beivildered by El Naaon ^ 
arguments and the laughter of the other 
ended by appealing to their final 
could mL who exposed their lives so fre^u^^y not 
think of God. and believe such thin^ . 
not realize that at that very tmie ^ 

their mothers were most probably ^ 

The troupe became suddenly silent, a = 
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dreaded green cross, and in the comer were piles of 
tortui-ing irons, fearful scourges, every instrument 
that Don Joselito could pick up on the hucteters 
stalls that had been used to split, to tear %vith pincers, 
or to shred, all carefuUy catalogued as ancient pos- 


sessions of the Holy Office. _ _ 

El Nacional’s good-heartedness, and Ins simple 
soul, quick to feel indignation, rose up against those 
rusty irons and those green crosses. 

» Good heavens ! . . . And there are people who 
say . . . By the life of the dove ! , . . I wish I 
had some, of them here.” 

The desire of proselytism made him air his convic- 
tions oh every occasion, regardless of his companions 
jests, but even m this he showed himself kind- 
hearted, as he was never personally bitter. Accord- 
ing to him, those who remained indifferent to the fate 
of the country and did not figure on the party register 
were pitiful victims of the national ignorance. The 
salvation of the people depended on their learning 
to read and write. For his own part he was obliged 
modestly to renoimce this regeneration, as he felt 
himself too thick-sloilled ; but he made the whole 
world responsible for his ignorance. 

Very often in summer, when the troupe was travel- 
ling from one province to another, and Gallardo 
changed into the second-class carriage where his lads 
were travelling, the door would open and some 
country priest or a couple of friars would enter. 

The men would nudge each others’ elbows and 
wink as they looked at El Nacional, who became 
even more grave and solemn thnn usual in presence 
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fear, as they thought of the holy medals and scapu- 
laries that their women’s hands had se'i'.Ti into their 
fighting clothes before they left Se\dlle. The cham- 
pion, v/ounded in his slumbering superstitions, was 
furious vrith El Nacional, as if the fellow’s impiety 
would place his oTiTO life in danger. 

“ Shut up, and stop your blasphemies ! . . . Your 
pardon, sirs, I pray you. He is a good fellow, but 
his head has been turned by all these lies. . - . Shut 
up, and don’t answer me ! Curse you ! . . . I will 
fill your mouth wth . . 

And Gallardo, to appease those gentlemen whom 
he considered as depositaries of the future, over- 
whelmed the dart-sticker TOth threats and curses. 

El Nacional took refuge in a contemptuous silence. 
" It was all ignorance and superstition, all from not 
knowing how to read and write.” And strong in 
his faith, with the obstinacy of a simple man who 
only possesses two or three ideas and clutches hold 
of them in the face of the roughest shocks, he would 
shortly afterwards renew the discussion regardless 
of the matador’s anger. 

His anti-clericalism did not d^ert him even in the 
drcus among those foot-men and picadors 'who, 
having said their prayer in the chapel, entered the 
arena, in the hope that the sacred scapularies sewn 
into their clothe would guard them from danger. 

When an enormous bull, with a powerful neck and 
a black coat, ^aced the dart-stickers, El Nacional, 
with his arms open and the darts in his hand, W'ould 
stand a short distance from the animal, shouting 
insultingly ; 
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" Come along, priest ! ” 

The " priest ” threw himself furiously on El 
Nacional, who fixed the darts firmly in Ms neck as 
he rushed past, shouting loudly as if he were pro- 
claiming a victory : 

" One for the clergy ! ” 

Gallardo ended by laughing at El Nacional’s ex- 
travagances. 

" You are maldng me ridiculous. People wiU 
notice m}'’ troupe, and sa}' we are notlung but a band 
of heretics. You know there are some audiences 
whom tMs might not please. A buU-fighter ought to 
be notMng but a bull-fighter.” 

All the same he was greatly attached to the man, 
remembering Ms devotion, wMch more than once 
had reached the point of self-sacrifice. It signified 
nothing to El Nacional that he should be Mssed, 
when he stuck the darts into a dangerous buU 
anyhow, so as to end the matter more quicldy. He 
did not care for glory, and he only fought to earn Ms 
livelihood. But once Gallardo advanced rapier in 
hand towards a savage animal, his dart-sticker re- 
mained close by Ms side, ready to assist Mm TOth his 
heavy cloak and Ms strong arm. On two occasions, 
when Gallardo had been rolled over in the arena, 
and was in danger of being gored by the horns, El 
Nacional had thrown Mmself on the beast, forgetful 
of his cMldren, Ms wife, the tavern, everytMng, in- 
tending to die Mmself in order to save Ms master. 

On Ms entry mto Gallardo's dining-room in tbe 
evenings he was received like a member of the family. 
The Senora Angustias felt that afiection for Mm so 
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often existing between people of a lower class, when 
they find themselves in a Hgher atmosphere, which 
draws them together. 

" Come and sit by me, Sebastian. Won't you 
really take anything ? ... Tell me how the estab- 
lishment is getting on. Teresa and the children are 
well, I hope ? ” 

Then El Nacional would enumerate the sales of 
the previous day ; so many glasses of wdne over the 
counter, so many bottles of cotmtry wine delivered 
at houses, and the old woman listened mth the 
attention of one used to poverty and who knows the 
value of money to the very last farthing. 

Sebastian spoke of the possibility of increasing his 
trade. A tobacco licence for his tavern would suit 
him down to the ground. The matador could get 
him this, through his friendship with great people, 
but Sebastian felt scruples at asking such a favour. 

" You see, Sena Angustias, the licence is a thing 
that depends on the Government, and I have my 
principle. I figure on the register of my party and 
am also on the committee. WTiat would my co- 
religionists say ? ” 

The old woman was indignant at these scruples. 
What he had to do was to bring as much bread into 
the house as he could. That poor Teresa ! with such 
a lot of children ! 

" Don't be foolish, Sebastian, get aU these cob- 
webs out of your brain. . . . Now don't answer me. 
Don't start telling me all sorts of impieties like the 
other m'ght ; remember I am going to hear JIass at 
La Macarena to-morrow morning." 
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• But Gallardo and Don Jose, who were smoking at 
the other side of the table, "with a glass of cognac 
within reacli of their hands, delighted in making El 
Nacional talk so that thej’’ could laugh at his ideas, 
and egged him on by depreciating Don Josehto : an 
impostor who upset ignorant men like him. 

The man received his master's jokes meekly 
enough. To doubt Don Joselito I Such a patent 
absurdity could not make liim angry. It was as 
though someone was liitting at his other idol 
Gallardo, by saying that he did not know how to 
IdU a bull. 

' But when he heard the saddler, who inspired him 
with an unconquerable aversion, take part in these 
jests, he lost his calm. Who was that scamp, living 
by hanging on to liis master, that he should dare to 
argue with him ? With him ! . . . And then losing 
all restraint, taldng no notice of liis chief’s wife and 
mother, or of Encamacion, wiio, imitating her 
husband, pursed up her mustachioed lip contemp- 
tuously at the republican, the latter launched liim- 
self full sail on the exposition of liis ir’eas, ivith tlie 
same ardour as when he discussed theri in committee. 

For want of better arguments he ov’^crwhelmed the 
beliefs of others with insults. 

“ The Bible ? . . . Rubbish ! The creation of the 
world in six dajrs ? , . . Rubbish ! • . . The story 
of Adam aird Eve ? Rubbish I ... The whole of 
it lies and superstition.” 

And tliis word rubbish, that he employed in order 
hot to use one even more disrespectful, and that he 
applied to everything which seemed to him false 
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and ridiculous, took on his lips an astonishing in- 
tensity of contempt. 

The storj’- of Adam and Eve was for him the sub- 
ject of never-ending sarcasm ; he had reflected much 
on this point during the hours of quiet drowsiness, 
when he was travelling v.ith the troupe, during 
which time he had discovered an irrefutable argu- 
ment, drawn entirely from his own inner conscious- 
ness. " How could it be thought that all human 
bein^ were descended from one pair only ? ” 

" I call myself Sebastian Venegas, and so it is ; 
and you, Juanijm, you call yourself Gallardo ; and 
you, Don Jose, have also your ov.n name ; every- 
one has his and when the names are the same 
people must be relations. If then we were all grand- 
children of Adam, and Adam’s naihe was — ^we %vill 
suppose — ^Perez, we should all be named Perez. 
That is quite clear ? . . . Well then, if we all have 
our family names, there must have been a great 
many Adams, and so v/hat the priests tell us is all 
. , . rubbish — retrograde superstition ! It is educa- 
tion we want, and the clergy take advantage of our 
ignorance, ... I think I am explaining myself ! ” 

Gallardo, throwing himself back in his chair, 
screaming with laughter, greeted the orator with a 
hurrah which imitated the bellowing of a bull ; while 
the manager, with Andalusian gra-vity, stretched 
out his hand congratulating him, — 

" Here, shaire it ! You have been very' good ! as 
good as Castelar ! ” 

Tlio Sefiora J^ngusUzs was ej.-tremely angry at 
bearing sudi thiAgs in her house, feeling that as an 
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old woman slic must be drawing near to the end of 
her life. 

" Shut up, Sebastian. Shut up 5'our infernal 
mouth, cursed one ! or I sh.'ill turn you out of doors. 
If I did not Imow that you arc an honest man ! ” 

However, she soon forgav'e the dart -sticker when 
she thought of his affection for Juan, and remem- 
bered ho^\’ he had acted in moments of danger. Be- 
sides, it was a great comfort to lier and to Carmen, 
that so serious and riglit-mindcd a man should be- 
long to the troupe, for the champion, left to himself, 
was e.\;trcmcly light of character, and casilj^ drarni 
awaj' bj' his desire for admiration from women. 

Tlie cncmj* of Adam and Eve held a secret of his 
master’s, which made him rcscr\*cd and gra.vc, when 
he saw liim in his ouai house, between liis mother 
and Cannon. If those women only knew what he 
knew ! 

In spite of the respect that every dart-sticker 
ought to paj’ his master, El Nacional had one daj'’ 
ventured to speak to Gallardo, taldng advantage of 
his seniority in years and of tlicir verj^ old friend- 
sliip. 

'' Listen to me, Juaniyo. AH Scwllc loiows about 
it ! Nothing else is spoken of, and the news will 
get to your house and cause a row that wiU singe 
the good God’s hair ! . . . Just tliink — ^the Senora 
Angustias wiU put on a face lilie the JIater Dolorosa, 
and poor Carmen will get in a rage. Remember the 
row about that singer, and that was nothing to tlus. 

. . . This witch is far more dangerous, so beware.” 

Gallardo pretended not to understand, feeling 
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annoyed but flattered at tbe same time that aD 
Seville should be aware of the secret of his amotirs. 

“ But who is this witch ? WTiat are these rows 
you speah of ? ” 

" Who should it be ! Dona Sol ; that great lady 
who gives so much cause for gossip. The niece Oi 
the Marquis de Moraima, the breeder.” 

And as the matador remained silent but smiling, 
delighted to. find El Nacional so well informed, the 
latter went on like a preacher, disillusioned of the 
vanities of life : 

” A married man ought to seek, before ever 3 dhing 
else, the peace of his household. . . . Your servant, 
for the twenty-five years he has lived with, his Teresa, 
has never deceived her once even in thought, and 
yet I, too, am a bull-fighter, and have had my good 
times, and many a girl has cast sheep's eyes at me.” 

Gallardo laughed outright at the lecture. El 
Nacional really spoke like the prior of a convent. 
And yet it v/as he who vnshcd to gobble up all the 
friars alive { “ Don’t be an idiot 1 Evciy’onc 

is as he is, and life is so short ! And possibly some 
day I may be carried out of the circus feet fore- 
most. . . .” 

.\nd El Nacional could get no more out of his 
interview witli Gallardo. 

IMonths before, as the end of the huli-fighting 
season was approadiing with the autumn, Gallardo 
had had an accidental encounter in the church of 
San Lorenzo. 

He rested a few d.ays in Serille before going to La 
Rinconada vdth his family. Wlien tiiis quiet time 
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came round, nothing pleased liim better than to live 
quietly in his ow house, free from those perpetual 
journeys in the train. Killing more than a hundred 
buUs a year, with all the dangers and exertions of 
the fight, did not fatigue him half so much as those 
journeys lasting so many months from one arena to 
another all over Spain. 

Those long journeys in fuU summer, under a burn- 
ing sun, over scorched plains, in old carriages of 
which the roofs seemed on fire, were most exliausting. 
The large water-jar belonging to the troupe, whi(i 
was filled at every station, utterly failed to quench 
their thirst. Besides, the trains were crowded with 
passengers, country people going to the towns to 
enjoy the fairs and see the bull-fights. Many a 
time Gallardo, after killing his last bull in an arena, 
fearing to lose his train, and still dressed in his gala 
costume, had rushed do^vn to the station like aEash 
of gold and colours, through the crowds of travellers 
and piles of luggage. Often he had changed his 
clothes in the carriage under the eyes of his fellow- 
passengers, pleased at travelling mth such a celeb- 
' rity, and had spent a restless night on the cusliions, 
while the others squeezed themselves together to 
give him as much room as possible. These people 
respected his fatigue, thinking that on the morrow 
.this man would give them the pleasure of a perhaps 
tragic emotion, -without the slightest danger to 
themselves. 

When he arrived wearied out at a tovTi en fete, the 
streets decorated with flags and triumphal arches, 
he had to endure all the torment of enthusiastic 

5 
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admiration. The sportsmen, bewntched by his 
name, met him at the station and accompanied him 
to the hotel. These light-hearted people who had 
slept well, and who mobbed him, expected to find 
him expansive and loquacious, as if the very fact 
alone of seeing them must cause him the greatest 
of pleasures. 

Often there was more than one bull-run. He had 
to fight on three or four successive days, and the 
matador, when night came, exlrausted by fatigue, 
by want of sleep and recent emotions, would throw 
conventionalities overboard, and sit in his shirt 
sleeves in front of his hotel, to enjoy the cool. The 
lads of the troupe who were lodged in the same hotel 
remained near their master like schooboys who had 
been “kept in." Sometimes the boldest spirit 
would beg leave to take a turn through the illumi- 
nated streets and the fair. 

“To-morrow there are Miura bulls,” was the 
reply. “ I know what these turns mean. You will 
come back at dawn to-morrow, having taken a few 
glasses too much, or done something else which vill 
impair your vigour. No, no one goes out ; you shall 
have your fill when we have done.” 

When their work was ended, if they had a free day 
before going on to the next bull-fight in another 
town, the troupe would postpone their journey; 
then they would indulge in dissolute merriment 
away from their families, in company of the en- 
thusiastic sports who imaged that this was the 
usual way of life of their idols. 

The ill-arranged dates of the bull-fights obliged 
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the matador to take ridiculous joume5'S. He would 
go from one town to fight at the other end of Spain, 
three or four days aftenvards he would retrace his 
steps to fight in a town close to the first, and as the 
summer months were filled with engagements, he 
^irtualIy spent the w'hole of them in tlie train, travel- 
ling in zigzags over eveiyr raihva}’- in the Peninsula, 
Idlling bulls by day and sleeping in the trains. 

“ If all my joumej^s in the summer were set in a 
straight line,” said Gallardo, " they would assuredly 
reach to the North Pole.” 

At the beginning of the season he undertook those 
joumej^s gaily enough, thinJang of the audiences 
w'ho had talked of him the whole year, and who were 
impatiently expecting his arrived. He tliought of 
the vmexpected acquaintances he might make, of the 
life in different hotels, in which the disturbances, 
the annoyances, and the diversit}^ of meals made 
such a contrast to his placid e.xistence in Seville, or 
the mountainous solitude of La Rinconada. 

But after a few w'eeks of this dizzy life, during 
whicli he earned five thousand pesetas for each after- 
noon's w’ork, Gallardo began to fret, like a cliild away 
from his family. 

“ Oh ! for mj’ house in Seville, so cool, and kept 
like a silver cup bj’’ poor Carmen i Oh, for the 
mother’s good stews ! so delicious ! ” . . . 

On his return homo, to rest for the remainder ol 
tlie year, Gallardo experienced the satisfaction of a 
celebrated man who, forgetful of his honoum, can 
give himself o\'er to the enjoyment of evciyday life. 

He would sleep late, free from the wony of radway 
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time-tables and the anxiety of thinldng about bulls. 
Nothing to do that day, nor the next, nor the next ! 
None of his journeys need be farther than the Calle 
de las Sierpes or the Plaza de San Fernando. The 
family, too, seemed quite different, gayer and in 
better health, now that they knew be was safe at 
home for several months. He would go out with 
his felt hat well back, swinging his gold-headed cane, 
and admiring the big diamonds on his fingers. 

In the vestibule several men would be standing 
waiting for him close to the wicket, through the iron- 
work of which could be seen the white court, so 
beautifully clean, klany of them were sunburnt 
men. reel^g of perspiration, in dirty blouses and, 
%vide sombreros with ragged edges. Some were agri- 
cultural labourers, moving or on a journey, who on 
passing through Seville thought it the most natural 
thing to come and ask for help from the famous 
matador, whom they called Don Juan. Some 
were fellow-townsmen who addressed him as thou, 
and called him Juaniyo. 

Gallardo, rvith his wonderful memory for faces, 
gained by constantly mixing ndth crowds, would 
recognize them; they were school-fellows, or com- 
panions of his vagabond childhood. 

" So, affairs are not going on well, eh ? Times are 
hard for everyone.” 

And before this familiarity could tempt them to 
further intimacies, he would turn to Garabato, who 
held the TOcket open. 

” Go and tell the Senora to give each of them a 
couple of pesetas.” 
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And he went out into the street, pleased with his 
own generosity and the beauty of life. 

At the tavern close by, Montahes’ cliildren and his' 
customers would come to the door smiling with their 
eyes full of curiosity. ' 

" Good-day, gentlemen ! . . , I thank you for 
your civility, but I do not drink.” 

And freeing liimself from the enthusiast who came 
towards him glass in hand, he wallced on, being 
stopped in the next street by two old women, friends 
of Ms mother’s. They begged Mm to stand god- 
father to the grandcMld of one of them ; her poor 
daughter imght be confined at any moment ; but her 
son-in-law, a furious Gallardist, who had often come 
to blows to defend his idol as he came out of the 
arena, had not dared to ask this favour. 

“ But, confound you ! do you take me for a child’s 
nurse ? I have already more godcMldren than there 
are foundlings in the hospital ! ” 

In order to get rid of the good ladies he advised 
them to go and talk it over with Ms mother, ” hear 
what she had to say about it ” ; and he walked on, 
never stopping till he got to the Calle de las Sierpes, 
saluting some, and allowing others to enjoy the 
honour of waJldng by Ms side, in proud friendsMp, 
under the eyes of the passers-by. 

He looked in for a moment at the Club of the 
Forty-five to see if Ms manager were there ; tMs 
was a very aristocratic club, and, as its name in- 
dicated, limited as to numbers, in which notMng 
was talked of save horses and bulls. It was com- 
posed of rich sportsmen and breeders, among whom 
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ed as an oracle in the first rank the Marquis de 
aima. 

uring one of these walks on a Friday afternoon, 
lardo, who v/as going towards the Calle de las 
pcs, felt an impulse to enter the church of San 
■enzo. 

n the little square were drawn up several sump- 
jus carriages. All the best people in the to^vn 
rc going on that day to pray to the miraculous 
itue of our Lord Jesus of Great Power. The 
dies descended from their carriages dressed in 
ack, with rich mantillas, and several men also 
ent into the church, attracted the feminine 
oncoursc. 

Gallardo also entered. A bull-fighter ought to 
akc advantage of every opportunity to rub shoulders 
nth people of iiigh position. The son of Senora 
\ngu5tias felt a triumphant pride when wealthy 
men saluted him, and elegant ladies murmured his 
name, indicating him v.ith their ej’es. 

Besides, he was a devotee of the Lord of Great 
Power. If he tolerated El Nadonal's opinions about 
God cr Nature without being verj' much shocked, it 
was because for him divinity was something vague 
.ind undecided, something like the erdstence of a 
great lord against whom one may hear cv&xy sort 
of evil-speaking calmly, because one only knows of 
him by Ivarsay. But it was quite another affair 
with the Virgin of Hope and Jesus of Great Power 
—he had known them since his childhood, and these 
r.n me should toudu 

I'lis ernotions 'v^'crc touched bv the thcstricsl 
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agony of Christ, \vith His cross on His hack ; the 
perspiring, agonized and li^dd face reminded him of 
some of Iris comrades whom he had seen lying in 
the infirmary. One must stand well nith that 
powerful Lord; and he recited fervently several 
paternosters, as he stood before the statue, the 
lights of whose wax tapers were reflected like stars 
on the whites of Iris iloorish eyes. 

A rustle among the women kneehng before him 
distracted his attention. 

A lady was passing tlirough the kneeling devotees 
and attracting tlieir notice ; she was taU, slight, and 
of startling beauty, dressed in light colours, with a 
dark hat covered with feathers, beneath which flamed 
tlie shining gold of her hair. 

Gallardo recognized her. It was Dona Sol, the 
iriece of the Marquis de Moraima, the Ambassadress, 
as she was called in Sewlle. She passed through 
the women, taking no notice of their curiosity, but 
pleased at their glances and their murmured words, 
as if these were a natural homage due to her wherever 
she appeared. The foreign elegance of her dress, 
and the enormous hat, stood out from among the 
dark mass of mantillas. She Imelt and bent her 
head for an instant in pra3'er, and then her clear 
eyes of a greenish blue ndth golden lights wandered 
tranquilly through the church as tliough she were 
in a theatre seeking for friends among the audience. 
Her eyes seemed to smile when the}? lighted on a 
friend, and pursuing their wanderings, they at last 
met those of Gallardo fixed on her. 

The matador was not modest. Accustomed to 
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see hiinseif the object of contemplation bj' thousands 
and thousands of eyes on the afternoon of a buU- 
ftght, he thought fr^ldy that v.'herever he v/as ail 
looks must necessarily be directed tovrards himself. 
Dona Sol’s eyes did not fall as the}’ met those of 
the buH-Sghter ; on the contrar}', she continued to 
stare at h^ irith the coldne^ of a great lady, and 
it rvas the matador, alrra}^ respecriful to the rich, 
v.ho at last turned Ms eyes arvay, 

■\\Tiat a v.-oinan ! thought he, vrith his vaniri' as 
a popular idol 

Outside the church, he felt it impossible to go array, 
and he "waited by the door so as to see her agaim 
His heart told him something was happening, as on 
the afternoons of his greatest successes. It rras the 
same mysterious heart-throb T.'hich made him dis- 
. regard the protests of the public, throwing himself 
daringly into the greats lishs, and aivrays with 
splendid results. 

^'S^len she in her turn came out, she looked at 
him again rrithout surprise, as if she had guessed he 
would be waiting for her at the door. She mounted 
into her carriage, accompanied by two friends, and 
as the coachman started the hors^, she again turned 
her head to look at him, and a slight smile passed 
o’v'er her lips. 

Gallardo felt preoccuped all the afternoon. He 
thought of his prerious amours, of the triumphs his 
proud bearing as a buU-fighter had given him, con- 
t]uest5 that had filled him "^vith pride, making hTtn 
think nimseif invdncible, but that now inspired him 
with shame. But a woman like tMs, a great lady 
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who, after travelling throughout Europe, now Hved in 
Seville like a queen ! That would indeed be a con- 
quest 1 ... To his wonder at Dona Sol’s beauty, 
he added the instinctive respect of the former vaga- 
bond, who, in a comitry where birth and wealth have 
such great prestige, had learned to worship the great 
from his cradle. If only he could succeed in attract- 
ing the attention of such a. woman ! What greater 
triumph could he have ! 

His manager, a great friend of the Marquis de 
Jloraima and well in vith all the best sets in Seville, 
had sometimes spoken to him of Dona Sol. 

After an absence of some j'ears, she had returned 
to Se^dIle a few months previously. After her long 
stay abroad she was enamoured of all the habits 
and popular customs of tlie comitry, pronouncing 
them all very interesting and very . . . artistic. 
She went to the bull-fights in the ancient gallant* 
costume, imitating the manners and dress of the 
graceful ladies painted by Goya. She was a strong 
woman, accustomed to all sports and a great rider, 
and the people saw her gaUoping in the outskirts of 
SevUle in a dark riding habit, a red cravat, and a 
wliite felt hat poised on the golden glor}'’ of her 
hair. Often too she carried the garrocha * across her 
saddle, and with a party of friends as picadors, 
would ride out to the pastures to spear and over- 
throw buUs, delighting in this rough sport, so full of 
danger. 

She was not a girl. Gallardo remembered dimly 
having seen her in her cliildhood, in the Delicias 

* An iron-tipped lance, used for overthrowing young bulls. 
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Gardens, seated by the side of her mother, a mass of 
white frills, while he, poor little wretch, ran between 
the carriage wheels to pick np cigar-ends. No doubt 
she was about the same age as himself, nearing the 
thirties ; but how magnificent ! How different from 
all other women ! 

• Don Jose was well acquainted rvith her history. 
... A little off her head that Dona Sol ! . . . And 
her romantic name agreed well wth the originality 
of her character and the independence of her habits. 

On the death of her mother she became possessed 
of a very good fortune. She had married a lifadrid 
personage much older than herself, who had as Am- 
bassador represented Spain at the principal Courts 
of Europe, a position which could not fail to be 
attractive to a woman anxious for splendour and 
novelty. 

■ “ How that woman has amused herself, Juan ! ” 

said the manager. “ How many heads she has 
turned during the ten years she has travelled about 
Europe. She must be really a book on geography, 
with seaet notes on every page. Certainly she 
must have a fine crop of memories about every 
capital in Europe. . . . And the poor Ambassador ! 
He died, no doubt, from vexation, as there was 
nowhere left for him to go to. She flerv very high, 
too. The good gentleman would be sent to represent 
us at some Court or other, and before the year was 
out, the Queen or the Empress would be writing 
home to beg for the removal of the Ambassador and 
his seductive wife. ... Oh, the crowned heads 
that sorceress has turned ! . , . Queens trembled 
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at her arrival. Finally, the poor Ambassador found 
no place open to him except the American Republics, 
and, as he was of good principles and a friend of 
kings, he died. And don’t imagine for a moment 
that she contented herself only \vith people living 
in ro)^al palaces ! if all that is told of her be true ! 

. . . Everytliing she does is most extreme, all of 
notliing. Sometimes fixing on the highest, some- 
times on the lowest in the land. I have been told 
that in Russia she ran after one of those shaggy- 
haired fellow's who throw bombs, who did not care 
much for her because she disturbed liis plots, be- 
cause she followed him everywhere, till at last his 
secret society strangled him. Afterwards she ap- 
pears to have taken up -with a painter in Paris, but 
possibly these ma}' be exaggerations. However, it 
seems quite certain that she w'as great friends wth 
some musician in Gennan3^ W'ho writes operas. If 
you could only hear her play tlie piano ! And when 
she sings ! it is IDre one of the sopranos who come 
to San Fernando’s theatr6 at Eastertide. And she 
not only sings in Italian, but in French, German, 
and English. Her uncle, the Marquis de Moraima, 
who, between ourselves, is just a little rough, says 
he even suspects she knows Latin ! . . . \^Tiat a 
•woman, eh, JuaniUo ? What an interesting woman 1 ” 

Don Jos§ spoke of Doha Sol with admiration, 
thinking every incident of her life extraordinar}? and 
original, those that were certain as weU as those that 
were hazy. 

“ In Seville,” continued he, “ she leads an ex- 
emplary life, for wliich reason I think a great deal 
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that has been said about her is untrue — ^the calunmi^ 
of certain people who found the grapes were sour. 
She appears to have fallen in love \vith Se\dllian life, 
as though she had never seen it before ! with oiu- 
warm, sunny climate, with our picturesque customs. 
. . . She has been made a member of the chari- 
table brotherhood of the Cristo de Triana and spends 
a fortune on wine for the brothers. Some nights she 
fiUs her house vdth singers and dancers, who bring 
their families and even their most distant relations ; 
they all fill themselves with olives, sausages and 
wine, and Dona Sol, seated in an arm-chair like a 
queen, spends hours asking for dance after dance. 
Her servants who have come with her, dressed in 
their liveries and as stiS and grave as lords, hand 
round trays of wine and sweets to these dancers, who 
pull their whiskers and throw the olive stones in 
their faces ! . . . A most proper and amusing diver- 
sion ! . . . Nov.' Dona Sol receives every morning 
an old gipsy called Lechuzo, who gives her l^sons 
on the guitar . , /’ And so Don J036 rambled on, 
explaining to the matador all Dona Sol’s originalitie. 

Four days after Gallardo had seen her in the 
church of San Lorenzo, the manager came up to 
him in a cafd in the Cahe de las Sierps and said 
mj'steriously : 

'' You rascal, you.are the spoiled child of fortune ! 
\^dio do you think has been talking to me about 

_yOn ? 

And putting his mouth close to the bull-fighter’s 
ear, he raurmiu-ed : " Dona Sol ! ” 

She had been questioning him about “ his mata- 
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dor/’ and had expressed a wish that he should be 
presented to her. He was such an original type ! 
So thoroughly Spanish ! 

" She says she has several times seen you kill, 
once in Madrid, and in other places wluch I forget. 
She has applauded you, and she Iniow's that you are 
very brave. Now. if she took a fancy to you ! 
What an honoiu: ! ” 

Gallardo smiled modestly, dropping his e3'es, but 
at the same time he drew up his fine figure, as if 
he did not consider his manager's suggestion at all 
extraordhiary or out of the way. 

" But all the same 3fou must have no delusions, 
Juanillo,” continued Don Jose. ‘‘ Dona Sol wants 
to see a buh-fighter close, just as she takes lessons 
from old Lechuzo. . . . Local colour, and nothing 
more. ‘ Bring him wth you to Tablada the day 
after to-morrow,’ she said. You know what that 
means : a bull-baiting which the Marquis has arranged 
for his niece’s amusement at the Moraima breeding 
farm ; we ^yill go together, for I also am invited.” 

Two days aftenvards, the matador and his manager 
rode out in the afternoon through the suburb of La 
Feria, dressed as lancers, amid the expectant crowd 
who had assembled at the gate or were loitering in 
the streets. ^ 

" They are going to Tablada,” they said ; “ there 
is a.buB-baiting tliere to-day.” 

Don Jos6, riding a bony wliite mare, was in country 
dress : a rough coat, cloth breeches, and leather leg- 
gings. Gallardo had put on for tliis festivity the 
bizarre costume that the ancient bull-fighters used 
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“ Do not be uneasy/' said the Marquis gravely. 

. . . “ As I came out of the bouse I saw the wind 
blowing a piece of paper in a direction I know. It, 
rvill not rain,” 

Everyone seemed reassured. It could not rain, 
as the Marquis had said it would not. He knew the 
weather just as well as an old shepherd, and there 
was no danger of Ms being mistaken. 

Then he came up to Gallardo. 

“TMs year I shall provide you with magnificent 
contests. What bulls ! We shall see if you will 
kiU them like good Christians. Last year, you 
know, I was not at all pleased. The poor brutes 
deserved better.” 

Dona Sol now appeared, raising with one hand 
her dark riding habit, beneath wMch appeared her 
high grey leather riding boots. She wore a man’s 
shirt with a red cravat, a jacket and waistcoat of 
violet velvet, and her small velvet Andalusian hat 
rested gracefully on her curling hair. 

She mounted lightly, taldng her lance from a 
servant. While she saluted her friends, apologizing 
for having kept them waiting, her eyes were watch- 
ing Gallardo. Don Jose pricked on his horse to 
make the presentation, but Dona Sol anticipated 
him. ' 

Gallardo felt perturbed by the lady’s presence. 
Wiat a woman ! What would she say to him ? . . . 

He saw that she held out a delicate, scented hand, 
and in his bewilderment he only knew that he seized 
and pressed it in Ms strong grasp. But the hand, 
so wMte and pink, was not crushed in tMs rough 
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involuntarj' grip, wliich would have made another 
cr}.' out with pain, but after a strong clasp it dis- 
engaged itself easily. 

" I tliank you much for having come. Delighted 
to linow you.” 

And Gallardo, in his flurry, feeling that he must 
.answer something, stammered as if he were speak- 
ing to a sportsman : 

“ Thanks ; and the famil5', quite well ? ” 

A little ripple of laughter from Dona Sol was lost 
in the clatter of the hoofs as the part}' started. 
The lady put her horse to the trot, and the caval- 
cade of riders followed her, Gallardo, unable to get 
over liis stupefaction, bringing up the rear, feeling 
dimly that he had made a fool of himself. 

Thej' galloped tlirough the outskirts of Seanlle 
along the river, leaving the Torre Del Oro beliind 
tliem, and then on through the shady gardens 
strevTi with yellow sand, till they reached a road 
bordered on either side by small taverns and eating- 
houses. 

"WTien they arrived at Tablada, they saw on the 
green plain a large concourse of people and carriages 
^awn up close to the palisades which separated 
the meadow from the paddock. 

The broad stream of the Guadalquivir rolled 
along tlie edge of the pasture ; on the opposite side 
rose the hill of San Juan de Aznalfarache, cro\yned 
by its ruined castle, and many wliite coxmtry houses 
peeped out from among the silver grey of the olive 
trees. On the opposite side of the wide horizon, 
on which a few fleecy clouds were floating, lay 
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towards the group of bulls, and when within a short 
distance they stopped their horses, standing up in 
their stirrups, v/awng their lances and shouting 
loudly to frighten the bulls. A powerful black bull 
detached himself from the rest, and trotted to the 
farther end of the enclosure. 

The Slarquis had everj’’ right to be proud of his 
herd, wliich was composed entirely of fine animals, 
carefully selected by judicious crossing. They were 
not animals destined only for the production of 
meat, uith rough and dirty coats, big hoofs, hang- 
ing heads, and large, ih-placed horns. They were 
animals of fine spirit, strong and robust, making 
the ground shake as they went along, and raising 
clouds of dust under their hoofs. Their coats were 
fine and sliining like tliose of well-groomed horses, 
their eyes fier}’’, their broad necks were proudly 
carried, their legs were short, their tails long and 
fine, their horns well shaped, sharp and polished as 
if by hand, and their hoofs short, small and round, 
but hard enough to cut the grass like steel. 

The two riders galloped after the black bull, 
attacldng him from both sides, barring his way as 
he tried to make for the river, till the Marquis, 
spurring his horse, gained on him, and, charging the 
bull rvith his lance, drove the iron on to his croup. 
The combined impetus of the horse and the rider's 
arm caused the animal to lose Iiis balance, and roll 
over on the ground belly upwards, his horns stuck 
in the ground and his four legs in the air. 

The rapidity and ease uith wliich the breeder had 
accomplished this feat, raised shouts of delight from 
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Seville, the line of its houses dominated by the 
imposing mass of the Cathedral, and the mamilous 
Giralda, dyed a tender pink in the evening light. 

The riders advanced with difficulty through the 
moving throng. The curiosity inspired by Doiia 
Sol’s originahti^ had attracted all the ladies of 
Seville. Her friends saluted her as she passed tiieir 
carriages, thinking she looked very beautiful in her 
manly dress. Her relatives, the Marqpis's daugh- 
ters, some unmarried, others accompanied by their 
husbands, recommended prudence. 

" For God’s sake, Sol ! take care ” . , . 

The bull-baiters entered into the enclosure, being 
greeted as they went through tlie palings bj* the 
shouts of the populace, come to see the sport. 

• Tire horses, seeing their enemies and sniffing tliem 
from afar, began to prance, neighing and kicfa'ng 
beneath the firm hands of their riders. 

'Die bulls were in the centre in a group. Some 
were quietly grazing, while others la}’ sleepily rumi- 
nating on the still wintr}- gr.is3; othe.^ irilder, 
trotted totvards the river, tl’,e old oxen, the prud".nt 
leaders of the herd, immediately starting in pur- 
suit, the big bells round tlieir necks ringing, ’’’hile 
the herdsmen assisted them in collecting the strag- 
glers by throw.g stones which struck the tips of 
the fugitives’ boras. ^ 

The riders remained a long time rr.otior.le=5. hci'J- 
ing a council under rite impatient eyes of the e'rp:ct' 
ant crowd. 

TIjc first to ride out from the gro'tp were 
■'rqm and one of his friends. The two galirped 
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towards the group of bulls, and when within a short 
distance they stopped their horses, standing up in 
their stirrups, wa\ing their lances and shouting 
loudly to frighten the bulls. A powerful black bull 
detached himself from the rest, and trotted to the 
farther end of the enclosure. 

The Iklarquis had every right to be proud of his 
herd, which was composed entirely' of fine animals, 
carcfuUj' selected bj- judicious crossing. They rvere 
not animals destined onty for the production of 
meat, with rough and dirt}^ coats, big hoofs, hang- 
ing heads, and large, ill-placed horns. They were 
animals of fine spirit, strong and robust, making 
the ground shake as they went along, and raising 
clouds of dust under theif hoofs. Their coats were 
fine and shining like those of well-groomed horses, 
their eyes fierj’, their broad necks were proudl}^ 
carried, their legs were short, their tails long and 
fine, their horns w’ell shaped, sharp and polished as 
if by hand, and their hoofs short, small and round, 
but hard enough to cut the grass like steel. 

The two riders galloped after the black bull, 
attacking him from both sides, barring his w'ay as 
he tried to make for tire river, till the Marquis, 
spurring his horse, gained on him, and, charging the 
bull with his lance, drove the iron on to his croup. 
The combined impetus of the horse and the rider’s 
arm caused the animal to lose Ms balance, and roll 
over on the ground belly upwards, his horns stuck 
in the ground and his four legs in the air. 

The rapidity and ease with which the breeder had 
accomplished this feat, raised shouts of delight from 
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the other side of the paling. Hurrah for the elders ! 

. . . No one understood bulls like the Marquis. 
He managed them as if the5' were his own children, 
tending them from the day they were bom, till the 
day they entered the arenas to die like heroes worthy 
of a better fate. 

Immediately other riders uished to go out and 
gain the applause of the crowd, but the Marquis 
stopped them, giwng the preference to his niece. 
If she wished to charge a bull she had better go out 
at once, before the herd got infuriated rvith the 
constant attacks. 

Doha Sol spurred her horse, but it was frightened 
b}' tlie bulls and began to rear. The Marquis uished 
to accompany her, but she refused his escort. No, 
she preferred having Gallardo, who was a bull- 
fighter. ^^'here was Gallardo ? The matador, still 
ashamed of his awkwardness, rode up to the lady’s 
side in silence. 

The two galloped towards the herd, Dona Sol’s 
horse rearing and baulking frequently, but the deter- 
mination of the rider forced him to advance ; Gal- 
lardo waved his lance, p\ing shouts that were really 
bellows, just as he did in the arena when he wished 
to e.xcite a bull to attack him. 

It was not difficult to make one animal come out 
from the rest ; a huge white bull v.ith red spots, an 
enormous neck and hanging brisket, with horns of 
the finest point, soon detached himself. He trotted 
to the farther end of the enclosure as if that was 
liis favourite spot. Dona Sol galloped after him, 
followed by the matador. 
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" Take care, Seiiora I ” shouted Gallardo. " This 
is an old and malicious bull, he is drawing jj'ou on 
. . , take care he does not turn short.” 

And so it was. \^^ien Doha Sol prepared to make 
the same stroke as her uncle, turning her horse 
obliquely to the bull so as to plant the lance w'ell on 
liis tail and overthrow liim, the brute suddenly 
turned as if realizing liis danger, and planted himself 
menacingly in front of his attackers. Doha Sol's 
horse rushed in front of the bull, liis rider being un- 
able to stop him from tlie impetus of liis wild career, 
and the bull pursued, the cliaser becoming the chased. 

The lad}' had no thought of flight. Thousands of 
people W'ere w'atcliing her from afar ; she dreaded 
the laughter of her friends and the pity of the 
men, and succeeded at last in checking her horse 
.and fronting the bull. She held her lance under 
her arm like a picador, and drove it into the bull's 
neck as it rushed fonvard bellowing \vitli lowered 
head. Its enormous head was covered with a stream 
of blood, but it rushed on with an ovenvhelming 
impetus, not seeming to care for the w'ound, till it 
drove its horns under the horse's belly, shaking it, 
and lifting it off the ground. 

The rider was tlirowai from her saddle, and a ^vild 
cr}' of horror went up from the palisades ; the horse, 
freed from the horns, rushed on madly, its belly 
stained vith blood, the girths broken and the saddle 
flapping. 

The bull turned to follow it, but at the same mo- 
ment something nearer attracted its attention. It 
was Dofia Sol wiio, instead of remaining motionless 
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on the grass, stood up, picking up her lance, and 
putting it bravety in rest under her arm to confront 
the brute afresh. It was a mad display of courage, 
but she thought of those who were watching her ; 
a challenge to death certainly, but far better than 
compounding \rith fear and incurring ridicule. 

No one shouted from the palisade. The crowd 
stood motionless in terrified silence. Groups of 
cavaliers were approaching at a mad gallop, but 
their help would come too late, the bull was already 
pawing the ground vnth his forefeet, and lowering 
his head, to attack that slight figure threatening 
him uith her lance. One blow of those horns and 
all would he over. But at that instant a ferocious 
bellowing drew the bull’s attention and something 
red passed before his eyes like a flame of fire. 

It was Gallardo, who had thrcrwn himself off his 
horse, dropped his lance, and seized the overcoat 
strapped on to his saddle bow. 

“ !]^ee I Entra 

And the bull, attracted by this bold, new adversary, 
attacked, running after the red lining of the over- 
coat, turning his iundquarters to the figure in the 
black riding sMrt and violet jacket, who still stood 
stupefied by the danger, with her lance under her 
arm, 

“ Do not be afraid. Dona Sol, he is mine,” said 
the buU-fighter, pale with emotion, but smiling, sure 
of Ms dercterity. 

^^^th no other defence but his overcoat, he baited 

* The cry to hictte a btill to attack— lit. eater, coats 

attack. 
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the brute, drawing it away from the lady, and avoid- 
ing its furious attacks by graceful movements. 

The crowd, forgetting their previous fright, began 
to applaud tremendously. \Vhat a joy ! To have 
come to see a simple bull-baiting and to see for 
nothing almost a regular contest, with Gallardo 
fighting ! 

The champion, excited by the impetuosity of the 
bull’s attack, forgot Dona Sol and ever3d:htag else, 
and became intent only on avoiding his attacks. 
The bull turned again and again, furious at seeing 
this invulnerable man slipping a^vay from between 
his horns, and constantly meeting the red lining of 
the coat instead. 

At last he was wearied out, and stood motionless 
with his head low and his muzzle covered with foam ; 
then Gallardo, taking advantage of the brute’s be- 
wilderment, took off his hat and laid it between the 
horns. An immense howl of delight arose from the 
palisade, greeting this exploit. 

Shouts and beUs rang out behind Gallardo, and 
a crowd of herdsmen and bell-o.xen surrounded the 
brute, and slowly enticed him towards the main 
body of the herd. 

Gallardo went in search of his horse. The animal* 
accustomed to being near buUs, had not moved. 
Gallardo picked up his lance, mounted, and then 
cantered slowly towards the palisade ; prolongmg 
in this ■way the noisj’’ rounds of applause from the 
populace. 

The riders who had escorted Dona Sol greeted 
the champion \vith the greatest display of enthusiasm. 
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Hs manager -winked at Mm and then -wHspered 
mysteriousty : 

“ Y on rascal, you have not been behindhand. Very 
good : extremely good ! Now I tell you she is youis.” 

Outside the pahsade. Dona Sol was sitting in a 
landau vith the Marquis’s daughters. Her terrified 
cousins felt her all over, determined to find some- 
thing put out of joint by her fall. The}" ofiered her 
glasses of fragrant -wine to get over her fright, but 
she, smiling vaguely, received these evidences of 
feminine concern v,ith contemptuous indifference. 

As she saw Gallardo pushing his horse through 
the ranks of people, between rvaring hats and out- 
stretched hands, she smiled cordially. 

“ Come here to me, Cid Campeador ! * Give me 
your hand.” 

.And once again their right hands met, in a long, 
vigorous dasp. 

That evening the affair of v;hich all Seville -was 
talking was also much canvassed in the matador’s 
house. The Senora .Angustias was beaming as after 
a great bull-fight. Her son saving one of those great 
ladies, whom she, accustomed to years of servitude, 
had always looked upon with such deference and 
admiration 1 But Carmen remained silent, not 
knowing quite what to think of the occurrence. 

Many ^ys passed without Gallardo having any 
news of Dona Sol. His manager was out of town, 
at a hunting party with some friends. But one 
evening Don Jose went to seek his matador at a cafe 
in tlie Calle de las Sierp^, where many' sportsmen 

* It b recorded that the Cid tilted at halls with his lance. 
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gathered. He had onty returned a couple of hours 
pre\dously from the hunting part3^ and had gone at 
once to Dona Sol’s house, in consequence of a note 
which he had found waiting for liira. 

" God bless me, man ! jfou are worse than a wolf ! ” 
said the manager, marching liis man out of the caf6. 
“The lady expected you at her house. She has 
staj’-ed at home evening after evening, thinldng you 
might come at any moment. Such things are not 
done. After being presented, and after what hap- 
pened, you owed her a visit, were it onty to enquire 
after her health.’’ 

The matador stopped, scratching his head under 
his felt hat. 

“ It is,’’ he murmured uneasil}'' . . . " it is . . . 
well, I must say it out ... It frightens me . . . 
Now, Sefior, it is said . . . Yes, it frightens me. 
You know wen enough I am no laggard, that I can 
caiTj? on rvith most women, and saj' a few words to 
a girl as wdl as anj^one else. But this one — ^no. She 
is a ladj^ who knows more than Lepe,* and when I 
see her I feel I am an ignorant brute, and keep my 
mouth shut, as I cannot speak \wthout putting my 
foot in it. No, Don Jos^ ... I am not going. I 
ought not to go ! ’’ » 

But Don Josd over-persuaded him, and finallj’’ 
carried him off to Dona Sol’s house, talking as he went 
of his interrdew vdth that lady, who seemed rather 
offended at Gallardo’s neglect. All the best people 
in Se\dlle had been to see her after her accident, 
except himself. 

* A proverliially learned bishop. 
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“ You know that a bull-fighter ought to stand well 
with people of good position. It is only a matter 
of having a littie education and showing that you 
are not a cowherd brought up in a stable. Just 
think. A great lady like that to distinguish you 
and expect you ! . '. . Stufi and nonsense, I will go 
with you.” 

“ Ah, if you go -with me ! ” 

And Gallardo breathed again, as if freed from the 
weight of a great fear. 

The courtyard of Dona Sol’s house was in Moorish 
style, the delicate work of its coloured arches making 
one thinlc of the Alhambra. The ripple of a foimtain, 
in whose basin gold fish were swimnung, murmured 
gently in the evening silence. In the pillared gal- 
leries, with ceilings of inlaid Moorish work, Gallardo 
' sav; old carved panels, dark pictures of saints with 
livid faces, ancient furniture wth rusty iron mount- 
ings, so riddled with wormlioles that they looked as 
if they had had a charge of shot. 

A servant showed the visitors up the wide marble 
staircase, and there again the bull-fighter was sur- 
prised to see massive Virgins, who looked as if they 
had been cut out with a hatchet, painted in colours 
that had faded and gilding that was dtdled ; tapes- 
tries of soft dead-leaf colour, framed with borders of 
fruit and flowers. One of these represented scenes 
of Calvary, while another represented hairy, homed, 
and cloven-footed satyrs, whom lightly-clad nymphs 
seemed to be fighting like buhs. 

” See what it is to be ignorant ! " said the matador 
to Don Jos6. “ I thought these things were only 
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good for convents ! But it seems that these people 
also value them.” . . . 

Upstairs, the electric lamps were lighted as they 
passed, while the sunset splendours still shone 
through the windows. 

Gallardo experienced freshsurprises. He was proud 
of his furniture bought in Madrid, all quilted with 
bright sUks, heavily and richly carved, which seemed 
to proclaim the amount they had cost. He was now 
amazed at these light and fragile chairs, white or 
green, tables and cupboards of simple outline, walls 
of one colour, with only a few pictures wide apart 
hanging by thick cords. He was ashamed of his 
own surprise, and at what he had admired in his 
o\vn house as supreme luxury. " See what it is to 
be ignorant ! ” And he sat do^vn wth fear, dreading 
that the chair would break under his weight. 

The entrance of Dona Sol disturbed his reflections. 
He saw her, as he had never seen her before, without 
either hat or mantilla, her head cro^vned by that 
shimmering hair wliich seemed to justify her ro- 
mantic name. Her beautiful white arms showed 
through the hanging sillr sleeves of a Japanese tunic, 
which also left imcovered the ciuve of her beautiful 
neck, marked by tlie two lines of Venus' necklace. 

As she moved her hands, stones of all coloius, set in 
curiously shaped rings, flashed from her fingere in 
dazzling brilliance. On her delicate nuists gold 
bracelets tinkled, one of Oriental filigree worked 
\vith some mysterious inscription, tlie others hea\'y 
and massive, while from them hung various small 
charms and amulets, souvenirs of foreign travel. 
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When she sat down to talk she crossed her legs 
masculine freedom, balancing on her toe a small red 
golden-heeled slipper, like an embroidered toy. 

Gallardo’s ears were buzzing, his eyes were dim, 
he could scarcely distinguish the two clear eyes 
fixed on him with an expression at once caressing 
and ironical. To conceal his emotion he smiled, 
sho\ving his teeth— the stiS stereotyped smile of a 
child who wishes to be amiable. 

" No indeed, Senora ! . . '. Many thanks ... It 
is not worth the trouble," was all he could stammer 
to Dona Sol’s grateful acknowledgment of his exploit 
the other evening. 

Little by little Gallardo recovered his calm, and, as 
the lady and his manager began to speak of bulls, he 
at last gained confidence. She had seen him kill 
several times, and remembered the principal incidents 
^vith great exactitude. He felt proud to think this 
woman had watched him at such moments, and had 
kept the remembrance fresh in her memory. 

She had opened a lacquered box decorated with 
strange flowers and offered the trvo men gold- 
tipped cigarettes which exhaled a strange and 
pungent scent. 

" They have opium in them,” she said, " they are 
very nice.” 

She lighted one herself, and with her greenish eyes, 
which in that light looked like liquid gold, she fol- 
lowed the waving spirals of smoke. 

The bull-fighter, accustomed to strong Havanas, 
inhaled the smoke of the cigarette with cmiosity. 
Notlung but straw — a thing to please ladies. But 
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the strange perfume spread by the smoke seemed 
slowlj' to dissipate his tlmldit 3 ^ 

Dona Sol, fixing her eyes on liim, questioned him 
■ about his life. She wanted to be beliind the scenes 
of glory, to Icnow the mner lining of celebrity, the 
miserable and \\’andering life of a bull-fighter before 
he has gained the good nail of the public. G^ardo 
talked and talked nath sudden confidence, telling her 
of his earty daj'S, dwelling with proud insistence on 
the humbleness of liis origin, although he omitted 
an 5 i.hing he considered shameful in the story of his 

adventurous youth. _ 

" How verj' interesting ! . . . How very onginal ! 

. . . said the beautiful woman. 

Turning her ej'cs from liim, she seemed lost m the 
contemplation of something invisible. ^ 

“ The first man in the world ! ” exclaimed Don 
Jos6, vath rough enthusiasm. “ Believe me Dona 
Sol, there are not two men like him. And how 

impenaous to wounds 1 ” 

As proud of Gallai-do’s strength as though he were 
his father, he enumerated the different wounds that 
Gallardo had received, describing them as if he saw 
them through liis clothes. The lady’s eyes followed 
tliis anatomical journey vith sincere adm^tion. 
A real hero, simple, embarrassed, retinng, like 
strong men. 

The manager spoke of going away ; it was seven 
o’clock and he would be expected at home. But 
Dona Sol remonstrated wtli smiling insistence , 
tliey reaHy must botli of them stay to dinner it 
an unceremonious in\dtation, but that evemng 
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sEe was not expecting anyone, she would be alone, 

as the Marquis and his family had gone into the 

country. 

“ I shall be quite alone. . . . Not another word, 

I insist : you must do penance with me.” 

And as if her commands admitted of no reply, 
she left the room. 

The manager demurred ; he really could not stay ; 
he had already come out that afternoon, and so his 
family had hardly seen him ; besides, he had in- 
vited two friends. As far as his' matador 'sv'as con- 
cerned, it seemed quite correct and natural that he 
should stay, for really the invitation was for him. 

" But you really must stay,” said the matador in 
agony. “ Curse it ! ... You are never going to 
leave me alone, I should not know what to do, nor 
what to say.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Dona Sol returned 
to the room, wearing one of those creations of Paquin, 
which were at once the wonder and the despair of 
her friends and relations. 

Don Jose persisted ; he really must go, it was un- 
avoidable, but his matador would remain, and he 
undertook to let them know at his house that they 
were not to expect him. 

Gallardo made an agonized gesture, but was a 
little quieted by a look from his manager. 

'"Don’t be uneas}',” he whispered as he went 
tov;ards the door. “ Do you think I ■ am a child ? 
I shall say you are dining "with some sports from 
iladrid.” 

What torments the bull-fighter sufiered during 
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the first few moments at dinner! . . . The grave 
and seigneurial luxury of the room frightened him ; 
he and Ms hostess seemed lost in it, sitting opposite 
to each otlier at that big table with its enormous 
silver candelabra fitted nilh electric light and pink 
shades. 

The imposing servants, stiff and ceremonious, who 
looked as if notMng could upset tiieir gravit}', in- 
spired him Avith respect. He was ashamed of Ms 
clothes and of Ms manners, feeling the great contrast 
between the surrounding atmosphere and Ms own 
appearance. 

But tMs first feeling of sh3mess and timidity soon 
vanished. .Dona Sol laughed at his abstemiousness 
and the dread with which he touched the plates and 
glasses. Gallardo looked at her admiringly. Cer- 
tainly tlie golden-haired lady had a fine appetite I 
Accustomed to ladies who thought it bad form to 
eat anytliing, he was astomshed at Dona Sol’s 
appetite. 

Gallardo, encouraged by her example, ate, and . 
above all drank, drank deeply. He sought in the 
many fine vdnes a remedy for that nervousness wMch 
had made him too shamefaced to do an3d:hing but 
smDe and constantly repeat, " Many thanks.” 

The conversation became more livel3^ The cham- 
pion began to be talkative and told his hostess many 
amusing incidents of bull-fighting life, ending b\' 
telling her of El Nacional’s original ideas; of the 
feasts of his picador Potaje, who swallowed hard- 
boiled eggs wliole, who was half an ear short, because 
a companion had bitten it off, who, when he was 
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taken wounded to an infirmary, fell on the bed ■with 
such a weight of iron armour and muscles that his 
big spurs pierced the mattress, and he had subse- 
quently to be disentangled -with extreme difficulty. 

“ How very interesting ! How ver}”^ original ! ” 
Dona Sol smiled as she listened to the anecdotes 
of these rough men, who w'ere constantly face to 
face vdth death, v/hom she had hitherto only ad- 
mired from a distance. 

The champagne finally bevdldered Gallardo, and 
when they rose from the table, he ofi'ered his arm 
to his hostess, amazed at his o\m audacity. Did 
■they not do this in the great Y;orld ? . . . Deddediy 
he was not quite so ignorant as he had appeared at 
first sight. 

Coffee was served in the dravdng-room, v/here in 
a comer Gallardo spied a guitar, no doubt the one 
on which Lechuzo gave Dona Sol her lessons. She 
offered it to him, asldng him to play something. 

" I do not know hov/ ! . . . I am the most igno- 
rant man in the world, except about Idiling bulls ! " 
... He much regretted that the dagger-man of his 
troupe was not there, a lad who drove the women 
vrild with his beautiful playing. 

There was a long silence. Gallardo sat on a sofa 
smoldng a splendid Havana, v;hile Dona Sol smoked 
one of those dgarettes whose perfume seemed to 
induce a faint drowsiness. The bull-fighter felt 
sleepy after his dinner, and scarcely opened his 
mouth. His only answer to her questions was a 
fixed smile, 

Doubtl^ the silence bored Dona Sol, for she rose 
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and went to the grand piano, which soon rang under 
her vigorous touch with a Malagan air. 

“ Bravo ! That is fine ! ” said the bull-fighter, 
shaldng off his drowsiness ! " Capital ! . . . Very 
good ! ” 

After the Malagan aii-s she played some Sevillian 
ones, and then some Andalusian popular songs, all 
melancholy. 

Gallardo interrupted the singing \vith his exclama- 
tions just as he would have done before the stage of 
a cafe chantant. 

" Well done, the golden hands ! Now for another ! ” 

" Are you fond of music ? ” enquired the lady. 

" Oh, very,” replied Gallardo, who up to now 
had never aalced himself the question. 

Dona Sol passed slowty from these lively measures 
to something slow and more solemn, which Gallardo 
recognized as “ Church music.” 

There were no exclamations now. He felt himself 
overcome by a delicious sleepiness ; his eyes were 
closing, and he felt certain that, if this concert went 
on much longer, he would fall fast asleep. 

• To prevent this catastrophe Gallardo gazed at the 
beautiful woman who had turned her bach to him. 
What a beautiful figure, and he fixed his eyes on the 
round white neck, cro^vned vuth the waving curls of 
golden hair. An absurd idea floated before his con- 
fused mind. 

“ What would that sorceress do if I went up softly 
on tip-toe and Idssed that beautiful neck 
But his thoughts went no further. The woman 
inspired him %vith irresistible respect. He remem- 
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bered what his manager had said, and how she man- 
aged men as if they were playtMngs. Still, he looked 
at that neck, though the mist of sleep was spreading 
before his eyes. He knew he would fall asleep i 
And he feared that soon a loud snore would inter- 
rupt the music, which although quite incomprehen- 
sible to him must be magnificent. He pinched his 
thighs and stretched his arms to keep himself 
awake, smothering his ya^vns -with his hand. 

A long time passed. Gallardo w’as not quite sure 
that he had not been asleep. Suddenly the sound 
of Dona Sol’s voice woke him from his drowsiness ; 
she was singing in a low voice that trembled with 
passion. 

The bull-fighter pricked up his ears to listen. He 
could not understand a word. It was something 
foreign. Curse it ! . - . Why could she not sing a 
tango or something of the sort ? . . . And she ex- 
pected a Christian to keep awake ! . . . 

She was dnging, as in a w'aldng dream, Elsa’s 
prayer, the lament for the strong man, the great 
warrior, so invincible to men, so tender to women. 
That tender and strong man! . . . that warrior . . . 
Was it possibly the man behind her . . . Why 
not? ... , 

He certainly had not the legendary aspect of that 
other warrior. He was rough and heav5^ Still 
she remembered clearly the gallantry wth which 
he had cbme to her aid the other day, the smiling 
confidence'^th which he had fought the bellowing 
brute, just ^ the other heroes fought with terrifying 
dragons ; yes\ he was her warrior ! 
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She thought she could feel sweet danger approach- 
ing her from behhid. fhe could see her hero, her 
paladin, rise from the sofa ; she could hear his 
cautious footsteps, she could feel his hands on her 
shoulders, and a Idss of fire on her neck, whicli would 
seal her for ever as his slave. . . . But the romance 
ended Avithout an3dhing happening, without her 
feeling anjdhing to justify her trembling. 

She ceased pla3nng and turned round on her music 
stool. The warrior was opposite to her, buried in 
the sofa cusliions, trying for the twentieth time to 
light Ms cigar, opening his eyes mde to overcome liis 
drowsiness. 

When he saw’ her ej’es fixed on iiim, Gallardo rose. 
Ah, the supreme moment w’as coming ! 

“ Good-night, Dona Sol. ... It is getting late 
and I am going. You ^vi^ wish to rest.” 

Between surprise and pique she also stood up, and 
scarcely knorring what she did held out her hand. . . . 

But as she clasped the matador’s hand, she saw his 
eyes gazing at her with passionate intensity. 

“ Do not p ! ” . . . 

And notliing more w’as said. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Gallardo’s life and habits had completelj* 
changed. He seldom entered the cafes in the Calle 
de las Sierpes, where most of the sportsmen as- 
sembled. They were good sort of people, simple 
and enthusiastic, but of little importance; small 
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tradesmen, vrorlcmen "who hdd become employers, 
small clerks, nondescripts %vphout profession, who 
lived miraculously by strange expedients, and appar- 
ently had no other business than to talk of bulls. 

Gallardo passed by the windows of these cafes, 
saluting his admirers, who v;aved frantically to him 
to come in. “ I will return presently,” he called 
out ; he did not return, however ; he went farther 
up the street to a very aristocratic club, decorated 
in the Gothic style, where the ser^mnts wore knee- 
breeches, and the tables -were covered %vith silver 
plate. 

The son of Senora Angustias could not repress a 
feeling of pride each time he passed through the rows 
of servante dra\vn up like soldiers, or when a major- 
domo, with a silver chain round his neck, came to 
take his hat and stick. In one room fencing was 
practised, in another the3’^ gambled from the early 
hours of the afternoon till dawn. The members 
tolerated Gallardo because he was a decent bull- 
fighter, who spent a good deal of money, and had 
powerful friends. 

“ He is very well educated,” said the members 
grav'ely, realizing that he knew' just about as much 
as they did. 


The sympathetic personality of his well-connected 
manager, Don Jose, served the matador as a guaran- 
tee in his new existence. Beades, Gallardo, with the 
cunning of a former street urchin, knew how to make 
himself popular with this brilliant set. 

He plaj'ed heavily. It was the best way of draw- 
ing doser to his new friends. He played and lost, 
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\vith the proverbial ill-luck of a man fortunate in 
other undertakings, and his ill-luck became a matter 
of pride to the club. c 

" Gallardo was cleared out last night,” said the 
members proudty. ” He must have lost at least 
eleven thousand pesetas.” 

The calmness with which he lost his money made 
liis new friends respect him, but the new passion 
soon grew upon liim. To play vatb all the best in 
Seville ! To find himself treated as an equal by these 
gentlemen, thanlcs to the fraternity established by 
loans of money and common emotions ! 

One night a large lamp suddenly crashed down on 
the green table. There wns sudden darkness and 
wild confusion, but the imperious voice of Gallardo 
rang out : 

” Calm yourselves, gentlemen. Nothing much 
has happened. Let the game go on. They arc 
bringing candles.” 

And the game went on, his companions admiring 
him even more for his energetic speech, than for tlic 
w'ay in which he Idllcd liis bulls. 

The manager's friends questioned him as to Gal- 
lardo’s losses. Surely lie would ruin liimsclf ; even'- 
thing he earned by bull-fighting he lost by gambling. 
But Don Jos6 smiled disdainfull}^ 

'' This year we had more engagements tlian any- 
one else. We shall become tired of killing bulls 
and piling up mono}'. . . . Let tlic lad enjoy himself. 
He works for- this and is what he Ls . . . the first 
man in the world.” 

In his new’ oj:istcncc Gallardo not only frequented 
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this club, but some afternoons he went to the “ Forty- 
five,” which was the select rendezvous of the patrons 
of the Ring. Professionals as a rule did not gain 
easy access to its precincts, for their absence allowed 
the fathers of the sport to give free vent to their 
various opinions. 

During the spring and summer the members met 
in the vestibule, and overflowed into the street, 
sitting on cane chairs, waiting for telegrams about 
the d^erent buU-fights, They believed very little in 
the opinions of the Press ; besides it was necessary 
for them to have the news before it got into the 
papers. 

It was an occupation that filled them with pride, 
and elevated them above their fellow mortals, to sit 
quietly at the door of their club breathing the fresh 
air and knorwng exactly, v/ithout interested exag- 
gerations, what had happened that afternoon in the 
bull-fight of Bilbao, Coruna, Barcelona, or Valencia ; 
how many ears one matador had received, how 
another one had been hissed, while their fellow- 
townsmen remained in complete ignorance, waiting 
about the streets tiU the evening papers were pub- 
lished. When an exciting telegram came announcing 
the terrible wounds of some local champion, their 
feelings and their patriotism softened them sufii- 
ciently to admit of their imparting the momentous 
secret to some passing friend. The nerra flew in- 
stantaneously through the cafes in the Calle de las 
Sierpes, and no one could doubt it for an instant, 
for was it not a telegram received by the Forty-five ? 

Gallardo’s manager, with his aggressive and noisy 
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enthusiasm, rather disturbed the social gTaw’ty of 
the place. They endured it, as he was an old friend, 
and ended by laughing at his flights. But it was 
impossible for sensible men to discuss the merits of 
the various professionals quietly with Don Jos6. 
Often when they aUuded to Gallardo as “ a very 
brave fellow, but without much art,'’'’ they would 
look timorously towards the door. 

“ Hush ! Jos (5 is coming,” and Jos6 would enter, 
waving a telegram above his head. 

“ Is that news from Santander Yes 1 

here it is ; Gallardo, two thrusts . , . two bulls . . . 
and the ear of the second. Just what I said ! The 
first man in the world." 

The telegrams to the Forty-five did not always 
agree, but Don Jose would pass over any criticism 
of his hero with a gesture of contempt, breaking out 
into noisy protests, 

“ Lies t All envy ! My wire is the true one. What 
is in yours is only envy, because my lad has beaten 
so many of his rivals." 

All the members laughed at Don Jos^, lifting a 
finger to their foreheads and joking about the first 
man in the world, and his kind manager. 

Little by little Gallardo had succeeded, as an un- 
heard-of privilege, in introducing himself into this 
society. The bull-fighter would come at first under 
pretext of looking for his manager, and end by 
sitting down among the gentlemen, although there 
were many who were no friends to him and who 
patronked other matadors. 

The decoration of the house, according to Don 
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JosS, -.vas " lull of cliaracter.” There were dados 
of Moorish tiles, and on the immaculately white avails 
above hung announcements of ancient cont^ts, 
stnfied hea^ of hulls celebrated either for the num- 
ber of horses they had killed or for having wounded 
some famous bull-fighter ; together vdth proc^ion 
capes and rapiers presented by champions who had 
retired from the profession. 

Servants in dress coats served gentlemen in 
country clothes, or possibly in their shirt sleeves, 
during the hot summer evenings. During Holy 
Week and other great holiday’s in Seville, when illus- 
trious enthusiasts from every part of Spain came 
and paid their respects to the Forty-five, the servants 
wore knee-breeches and powdered \vig3, donned the 
royal livery of red and yellow, and dressed thus, 
like serv’ants of the royal household, handed glasses 
of white wine to these wealthy gentlemen, man}' of 
whom had even dispensed with their neck-ties. 

In the evenings when the doyen of the Club, the 
illustrious Marquis de Sloraima, came in, the mem- 
bers in big arm-chairs formed a circle round him, 
and the famous breeder in a chair higher than the 
others led the conversation. For the most part they 
began by tallring of the weather. Most of them were 
great breeders or wealthy landed proprietors, whose 
living depended on the necessities of the earth 
and the variatioriS of the weather. The hlarquis 
explained the ohseiwations that his wisdom had 
gathered during interminable rides over the lonely 
Andalusian plains. He could generally see some 
piece of paper blown about the street on which to 
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base his predictions. The drought, that cruel 
scourge of the Andalusian plains, gave them con-: 
versation for a whole afternoon, and when after 
v/eeks of anxious expectation the overcast sky 
would discharge a few big hot drops, the great 
country' gentlemen would smile, rubbing tlieir hands, 
and tlie Marquis would say sententiousty,. as he 
looked at the great round splashes on the pavement, — 

" Gloiy be to God ! . . . Each drop of this is worth 
a five-doUar piece.” 

When the}’’ were not anxious about the weather, 
cattle was the subject of their conversation, and 
especially bulls. Of them they spoke tenderly, 
almost as if there were some relationship between 
them. The other breeders listened with deference 
to the Marquis's opinions, on account of the advan- 
tage given him by his large fortune. The simple 
sports who never left the town admired his skill in ■ 
producing fierce animals, ^^^lat this man Imew! 
... He himself, as he spoke of the extreme care 
required by the bulls, seemed quite con’vdnced of the 
importance of his occupation. Out of ten calves, at 
least eight or nine were fit only for the butcher, after 
they had been tried to judge of their fierceness. 
Only one or two who had shown themselves brave 
and ready to charge against the iron of the lance 
were judged fit to pass as fighting animals ; tlience- 
forward these Kved apart, fended wth every sort of ^ 
care. And what care ! 

" A breeding establishment of ■wild bulls ought 
not to be a business," said the Marquis. ” It is an 
expensive luxury. It is true we are paid four or five 
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times as much for a fighting bull as for the others, 

but then, see what it costs to rear ! ” 

Such bulls must be watched constantly, moved 
from one place to another, according to variations of 
temperature, their food and water must be con- 
sidered ; in fact every bull costs more than the main- 
tenance of a family, and when at last they are 
brought to the highest pitch, they have still to be 
carefully watched up to the last moment, in order 
that they may not disgrace themselves in the circus, 
but be fit to do honour to the badge of the herd 
which hangs round their necks. 

In certain arenas the Slarquis had even fought 
with the managers and the authorities, refusing to 
hand over his animals, because a band was stationed 
just over the bulls’ entrance. The noise of the 
instruments bewildered the noble animals, robbing 
them of their bravery and their calmness as they 
entered the arena. 

"They are just like us,” said be tenderly; "they 
only want speech. How can I say like us ? Many 
are worth more than any of us.” 

Then he would speak of Lobito, the old head of 
the herd, swearing he would not sell him if he were 
offered all Seville, with the Giralda thrown in. As 
soon as the Marquis, galloping across the vast plains, 
came in sight of the herd to rvhich this treasure 
belonged, Lobito would instantly respond to his 
master’s call and, leaving his companions, would 
come to meet the Marquis, rubbing his muzzle against 
the rider’s boots, and this although he was an im- 
mensely powerful animal and the terror of the rest 
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of the herd. Then the breeder would dismount, 
and search in his saddle-bags for a piece of chocolate 
to give to Lobito, who would gratefully shake his 
head. Then with one arm round the bull’s neck 
the Jlarquis would calinl3>^ walk in among the herd of 
bulls, though they were made restless and fierce by 
a man’s presence. There was no danger. Lobito 
walked like a dog, covering his master m’th Ms 
bod}'-, glaring around, and overan-ing his com- 
panions with Ms fieI3^e}'es. If any bull, more ven- 
turesome than Ms comrades, approached to sniff the 
intruder, it met -nath Lobito’s threatening horns. 
If several of them with hea-yj' pla5dulness combined 
to bar his progress, Lobito would stretch out Ms 
' armed head and force them to malvc waj'. 

Wien the i^Iarquis related the great deeds of some 
of the animals reared on his pastures, Ms white 
wMskers and his shaven lips would tremble with 
emotion. 

" A bull ! ... He is the noblest ammal in tlie 
world. If only men were more like Mm, tMngs 
would go on better in the world. There 5’-ou have a 
portrait of poor Coronel. Do an}' of you remember 
that jewel ? " ^ 

As he spoke he pointed to a large photograph 
finely framed, representing hiniself, much younger, 
in peasant dress, suirounded by little girls in white, 
who seemed to be seated in the midst of a meadow, 
on a black moun0, at one end of which appeared a 
pair of horns. This dai’k and shapeless mass was 
Coronel. Of enormous size and ven' fierce to Ms 
comrades in tlie herd, this beast shov.'ed the most 
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affectionate gentleness to Ms master and Ms family. 
He was like one of those mastiffs who are fierce to 
strangers, but let the children of the family pull 
their ears and tail, and receive all their teazing vdth 
grunts of pleasure. The little girls were the Mar- 
quis’s daughters ; the beast would sniff at their 
little wMte dresses, tUl, half-frightened, they clung 
to their father’s legs, but in the end they would 
suddenly rub Ms muzzle with childish confidence. 
“ Lie down, Coronel,” and Coronel would lie down 
vdth his feet doubled beneath Mm, while the chil- 
dren sat on his broad back, wMch heaved with Ms 
deep breathing. 

One day, after much hesitation, the Marquis sold 
him to the arena in Pamplona, and went hhnself to 
assist at the fight. De Moraima was deeply moved 
and Ms eyes w'ere dim as he recalled the occurrence. 
Never in Ms hfe had he seen a bull like that one. 
Ke rushed gallantly into the arena, though rather 
dazed at first by the sudden light after the darkness 
of his stall and the roars of thousands of people. 
But directly a picador pricked Mm, he seemed to fill 
the v.hole place with his magnificent onslaughts. 

Soon there 'were neither men nor horses nor any- 
thing else left ! In a moment all the horses -were 
dovm and their riders tossed in the air. The foot- 
men ran, and the arena was in confusion, as if a 
branding had been going on. The audience clam- 
omcd for more horses, while Coronel stood in the 
middle of the ring waiting to turn and rend anyone 
who came out against Mm. The slightest inritation 
was sufficient to make him attack, no one had ever 
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seen an5’^tliing like his nobility and power. He 
cJiargcd \ntJi a grandeur and a dS.sii whicir drove the 
populace mad with enthusiasm. Wlien the death 
signal sounded^ he had fourteen wounds in him 
and a complete set of darts, yet he was as fresh and 
brave as if he had never left his pasture. Then . . . 

When the breeder reached this point, he always 
stopped to steady his shaldng voice. 

Then . . . tJie Marquis dc Moraima, who was in a 
box, found lihnself, he knew' not how, behind the 
barrier, among the excited servants and close to the 
matador, who was slowly rolling up Ms muleta, as 
though he wished to put off the moment when he 
should have to meet so formidable an enemy. 

“ Coronel I ” shouted the Marquis, tlirowing Ms 
body half over the barrier and strildng the W'ood- 
work witli his hands. 

The animal did not move, but he raised Ms head, as 
though these shouts reminded Mm of the pastures 
he might never see again. " Coronel ! " . . . The 
bull, turning Ms head, saw a man leaning over the 
barrier calling Mm, and rushed straight to attack 
him. But he stopped half way in Ms -wild rush, 
then came on slowly ’till he rubbed his horns against 
the arms stretched out to Mm. He came \vitli Ms 
chest splashed wth streams of blood from the darts 
in Ms neck, and with Ms sMn tom by the w'ounds 
which show'ed the blue muscles beneath . . . 
"Coronel ! My son ! ..." and the bull, as if he 
xmderstood these tender words, raised his muzzle 
and rubbed the breeder's wliite whiskers. " WTiy 
have you brought me here ? ” Ms fierce bloodshot 
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eyes seemed to say : and the I^Iarqnis, no longer 
Imo-iving what he did, kissed the beast’s nostrils, 
wet Mrifdi his furious snorting, again and again. 

“ Do not kill him ! ” some kind soul shouted from 
the seats, and as though these v/ords reflected the 
thoughts of the whole audience, an explosion of 
voices shook the building, and thousands of hand- 
kerchiefe ^vaved like white doves. "Do not kill 
liim ! ” And at that moment the crowd, seized with 
a vague tenderness, degjised their own amusement, 
abhorred the buU-fighter in his showy dress vith his 
useless heroism, and admired the braverj' of the 
brute, to whom they Idt themselves inferior. They 
recognized that, among those thousands of reason- 
ing beings, nobility and afiection were alone repre- 
sented by this poor animal. 

" I took him a^vay,” said the Marquis, almost 
sobbing. “ I returned the manager his two thou- 
sand pesetas. I would have given him my whole 
fortune. .After a month on the pasture there was 
not the %"estige of a scar on his neck. ... I should 
have vdshed him to die of old age, but it is not alwa 5 3 
the good who prosper in this world. A sulk\’ bull, 
who would not have dared to look him in the face, 
Idlled him treacherously iwth a blow of his horn.” 

The Marquis and his fellow-breeders soon forgot 
their tender 5\Tnpath%- for the animals in the pride 
they felt at their fierceness. You should hat'e seen 
the contempt vith vrliich they spoke of the enemies 
of DuU-fighting, and of those vrho clamoured against 
this sport in the name of humanity to animals. 

Follies of foreigners," " Ignorant errors,” which 
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confound a butcher's ox Avith a fighting bull ! The 
Spanish bull is a wild animal : the bravest v'ild beast 
in the world. And then the Marquis recalled several 
^ fights between bulls and felines, xvliich had alwajfs 
ended triumphantly for the national beast. 

The Marquis laughed as he remembered another 
of his animals. A fight was arranged in a certain ' 
arena between a bull, and a lion and a tiger belong- 
ing to a celebrated tamer. The breeder sent Bar- 
rabas, a vicious animal, which had to be kept apart 
from the Other bulls at the farm, because he had 
fought xvith and Idlled several of his companions. 

" I saw tliis m3’sclf,” said the Marquis. " There 
was a huge iron cage m the middle of the circus and 
inside it was Barrabas, Thejf loosed the lion first, 
and this accursed beast, taking advantage of a bull 
being unsuspicious, sprang upon his liindquarters 
and began to tear liim with teeth and claws. Bar- 
rabas bounded furiously in order to dislodge liim 
and get liim within reach of the horns, wliich are 
his defence. At last he succeeded in throning the 
lion in front of liim and then . . . gentlemen ! it 
was just like a game of ball ! ... He tossed him 
from one horn to another, shaking him like a mario- 
nette, till at last, as if he despised liim, he threw 
hiT-n on one Side, and there Iny the so-called Icing of 
animals, rolled into a ball, and lying like a cat who 
has just been beaten . . . The second affair was 
much shorter. As soon as tlie tiger appeared Bar- 
rabas caught liim, tossed him in the air, and after 
shaking him well tlirew him into the comer like the 
other. . . . Then Barrabas, being an eiTl^rainded 
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beast, trotted up and do\vn, with every indecent 

display of triumph over his fallen foes.” 

These anecdotes always drew shouts of laughter 
from the Forty-five. The Spanish buU. ! . . . The 
finest wild animal I ... It seemed as if the arro- 
gant bravery of the national animal established the 
superiority of the country and the race over all others. 

When Gallardo began to frequent the club, a fresh 
topic of conversation had arisen to interrupt the 
endless talk of bulls and farming. 

The Forty-five, like every one else in Seville, were 
talldng of the exploits of Plumitas, a brigand cele- 
brated for his audacity, whose fame grew from day 
to day, owing to the failure of his pursuers to captmre 
him. The papers spoke of his kindly disposition, 
as if he were a national personage. The Govern- 
ment, who were questioned in the Cortes, promised 
a speedy capture, \vhich was never realized. The 
civil guard were concentrated, and a perfect army 
was mobilized to follow and catch him, but Plumitas, 
always alone, with no other help but his carbine and 
liis horse, slipped through those who were following 
him like a ghost ; he would turn on them, when he 
found a small party, and stretch many of them life- 
less. He was reverenced and helped by all the poor 
peasantry', wretched slav^ of the landed inter<st, 
who looked upon the bandit as the avenger of the 
star\'ing, a just but cruel judge, after the fasliion of 
the ancient armour-clad Imights-errant. He exacted 
money from the rich, and then he would dramatically 
assist some poor old v/oman, or some labourer with a 
large family. Such generosities were greatly* exag- 
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gerated by the gossip of the rural population, who 
always had the name of Plumitas on their lips, until 
enquiries were made by the Government soldiers. 
Then they became both blind and dumb. 

Plumitas went from one pro\Tnce to another Idee 
one perfectly acquainted with the country, and the 
landed proprietoi-s of Seville and Cordova contri- 
buted lai'gely to his support. . . . Wliole weeks 
passed and nothing would be heard of him; then 
suddenly he would appear m some farm or village, 
utterty regardless of danger. 

They j had direct news of liim in the Forty-five, 
precisel}'- as if he had been a matador. 

" Plumitas was at my farm tlie day before j^ester- 
daj^” a rich farmer would sa5^ " The overseer gave 
him tliirty dollars, and he went away after break- 
fasting.” 

They paid such contiibutions contentedly, and 
gave no information e.xcept to friends. Gi-smg in- 
foimation meant making declarations, and every 
sort of annoyance. And for what ? The civil guard 
sought him vdthout success, and had he become 
incensed against the informers, their goods and - 
property would have been at his mercy, without an5? 
protection whatever from his vengeance. 

The Marquis spoke of Plumitas aird his exploits 
without being hi the least scandalized by them, and 
treated them as though they were a natural and 
ineidtable calamit5^ 

“ Plumitas and liis men are poor fellov’s who have 
had some misfortime, and have talcen to the road. 
M}f father (who rests in peace) knew the famous Jos 6 
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Maria, and had tv;’ice breakfasted mth him. I have 
run against several brigands of lesser fame, who went 
about the nrighbouthood doing mdi deeds. They 
are just the same as bulls, noble and simple creatures. 
They only attack when goaded, and their e^'il deeds 
increase with punishment." 

He had given orders to all the overseers at his 
farms and in all his herdsmen’s huts to give Plumitas 
v-'hatever he asked for ; consequently, as the over- 
seers and herdsmen related, the bandit, vith the 
r^pect of a country peasant for a kind and generous 
master, spoke of him with the greatest gratitude, 
odering to MU. anjmne who ofiended the “ Seho 
hlarque ’’ in the very slightest degree. Poor feUow ! 
For the wretched little sums which he demanded, 
when he made his appearance, wearied and starving, 
it was not worth while drawing down on on^eH 1^ 
anger and revenge. 

The breeder, who was constantly galloping alone 
over the plains where his buUs grazed, suspected 
that he had several times come across Plumitas. 
He was probably one of those poor-looking horse- 
men whom he met in the solitary' plains without 
so much as a village on the horizon, who would raise' 
his hand to his greas 3 ’ sombrero, and say with re- 
spectful civilitvr : 

“ Go with God, Seno ^Marque.” 

The lord of Moraima, when he spoke of Plumitas, 
looked often at Gallardo, who declaimed with the 
vehemence of a novice against the authoritis for 
being vmable to protect propertva 
" Some fine dav‘ he will turn up at La Kinconada, 
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m5>’]ad,” said the Marquis, wtli Iris grave Andalusian 
drawl. 

“ Curse him ! . . . But that would not please me, 
Seho Marque ! God alive ! Is it for this I pay 
such heav^' taxes ? " 

No, indeed. It would not please him to run against 
the bandit during liis excursions at La Rinconada. 
He a brave man Idlling bulls, and in an arena 
tliought notliing of his own life ; but tliis profession 
of killing men inspired lu’m mth all the terror of 
the unlmo\vn. 

His famil}'’ were at the farm. Sefiora Angustias 
enjoyed a coimtrj^ fife, after the miseries of an ex- 
istence spent in town slums. Carmen also enjo^^ed 
it, and tlie saddler’s children required a change, so 
Gallardo had sent his family to La Rinconada, 
promising soon to join them. He, however, post- 
poned the journey on every sort of pretext. 

■ He thought this the happiest time of his life, and he 
often quite forgot La Rinconada and its inhabitants. 

He and Dona Sol rode together, mounted on 
spirited horses, dressed much the same as on the 
day when they first met. They would go to see 
bulls in the pastures round Se\’ille, or to try calves 
at the Marquis's farm, and Dona Sol, always eager 
for danger, was delighted when a young bull would 
turn and attack her as he felt the prick of the lance, 
and Gallardo had to come to her assistance. 

At other times they would go to Empalnie, when 
bulls were dispatched to the different arenas which 
were giving special bull-fights at the end of the 
winter. 
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Dona Sol visited this place \vith great interest. 
There were large enclosures alongside the railway 
siding, and dozens of huge boxes oh wheels with 
movable doors. The bulls who were to be entrained 
came galloping down a dusty road edged with 
barbed wire. Many were from distant provinces, 
but on getting near Empahne they were sent on 
\vitli a rush, in order to get them into the enclosures 
with greater ease. 

In front galloped the overseers and herdsmen with 
their lances on their shoulders, and behind them the 
prudent bell-oxen covering the men wth their huge 
horns. After these came the fighting bulls, well 
rounded up by tame buUs who prevented them 
straying from the road, and followed by strong 
herdsmen ready to throw a stone at any wandering 
pair of horns. 

Arrived at the enclosures the foremost riders drew 
to either side, leaving the gateway open, and the 
whole herd, an avalanche of dust, pa\vings, snort- 
ings and beUs, rushed in like an overwhelming tor- 
rent and the gate was immediately closed after the 
last animal. 

They tore through the first enclosure without 
noticing that they were trappfed ; the beh-oxen, 
taught by experience and obedient to the herdsmen, 
stood aside to let them pass into the second, and 
then the herd stopped on finding a blank wall before 
them. 

Now the boxing began. One by one they were 
driven, by shouts, waving cloths, and blo\vs from 
lances, into a narrow lane, at the end of which stood 
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the travelling box, with both its side doors lowered. 
It looked like a small tunnel, through wliich the 
brutes could see a field beyond, witli animals quietly 
^ grazing. The suspicious bulls scented some danger 
in tJiis small tunnel, and they had to be driven on 
by clappings and whistlings and pricks. Finally 
they would malte a dash for the quiet pasture beyond, 
shaldng the sloping platfonn leading to the box as 
they rushed across it, but as soon as they had 
, mounted this, the door in front of them was sud- 
denly closed, and then equally quickly the one be- 
hind, and the bull was caught in a cage where he 
could only just stand up or lie dowm comfortably. 
The box was then wheeled to the railway, and 
another one took its place, till all the herd were 
successfully entrained. 

The caprices and fickleness of Dona Sol’s character 
bewildered Gallardo, He had never dared to address 
her as thou, indeed she had never in\ited him to 
such a familiarity, and on the one occasion when ' 
\vith slow and hesitating tongue he had attempted 
it, he had seen in her golden eyes such a gleam of 
anger and surprise, that he had drawn back ashamed, 
and had returned to the former mode of speech. 

She, on the other hand, spoke to him as thou 
occasionally. If she had to wnite to liim asking 
him not to come, or saying she was going out with 
her relations, she always used the ceremonious third 
person, and there were no expressions of affection, 
onty the cold courtesies that might be w'ritten to a 
friend of an inferior class. 

" Oh ! that witch,” murmured Gallardo, diS' 
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heartened ; “ it seems as if she had always lived 
with rascals who showed her letters to everyone. 
One would think she cannot believe me to be a 
gentleman because I am a matador.” 

Some of her eccentricities left the bull-fighter 
frowning and sad. Sometimes on going to the 
house one of the magnificent servants would coldly 
bar his way. “ The Senora was not at home/’ or 
“ the Senora had gone out ; ” and he knew that it 
was a lie, feeling the presence of Dona Sol a short 
distance from him, on the other side of the curtained 
doors. 

“ I \vill not return,” said Gallardo to himself. 
'* That wtch shall not laugh at me.” 

But when be did return, she received him with 
open arms. 

” Why do you perfume yourself ? ” she said, as 
if she perceived the most unpleasant smells. " It 
is unworthy of you. I shoidd like you to smell of 
buUs, of horses. Those are fine scents ! Don’t you 
love them ? Say yes, Juanin.” 

And Gallardo felt something very like fear as she 
continued, — 

“ I should like to run on all fours. I should like 
to be a bull, and that you should stand before me 
rapier in hand. Fine gorings I would give you I 
Here . . . and here ! ” 

With her clenched fist, to which her excitement 
gave fresh strength, she planted several blows on 
the matador’s chest. Gallardo drew back, not 
wishing to admit that a woman could possibly hurt 
him. 
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" No, not a bull. I should lilre to be a dog . . . 
a shepherd's dog . . . one of those with long fangs, 
to come out and bark at you. Do you see that fine 
fellow who kills' bulls, and who the public say is 
so brave ? Well, I shall bite him. I shall bite 
hiih like this ! Aaaam ! " 

And -with hysterical delight she' fixed her teeth in 
the matador’s arm. Exasperated by the pain the 
matador swore a big oath, shaking the beautiful 
woman from him. 

Dona Sol seemed suddenly to aw^ake. 

" Poor fellow ! I have hurt you. Let me kiss 
the bite to cure it. Let me kiss all your glorious 
scars. My poor little brute, it made you cry out 1 ” 
And the beautiful fury suddenly became tender 
and gentle, purring round the bull-fighter Uke a 
kitten. 

One evening in early spring the}^ were returning 
from a trial of calves at one of the farms belonging 
to the Marquis, who was riding home with some other 
friends along the road. 

Dona Sol, followed bj'- the matador, turned her 
horse into the fields, delighting in the soft sward, 
which at this season was carpeted with spring 
flowers. 

The setting sun dj'ed ever3>tlung with crimson, 
lengthening indefinite!}’’ the shadows of the riders 
with their long lances over their shoulders, and the 
broad river half hidden among the ^’egetation rolled 
along one side of the meadows. 

Dona Sol looked at Gallardo with imperious eyes. 

“ Put your arm round my waist." 
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He obe3'ed, aad so they^ rode on, their hoises 
close together, the woman watching their shadows 
thro\vn b}^ the setting sun on the grass. ' 

" It seems as though we v/ere li%-ing in another 
v.'orld,” she murmured , — “ a legendary* world, some- 
thing like, one sees on the tapestries, the loring 
knight and the amazon travelling together, their 
lances on their shoulders in search of adventures and 
dangers. But you do not understand all this — 
dunce of my heart. Answer truly, you do not un- 
derstand me ? ” 

The bull-fighter smiled, shov.ing his beautiful 
strong teeth. She, as if attracted by his rough 
ignorance, drew closer to him, laying her head on 
his shoulder. 

They rode on in silence. Dona Sol seemed to 
bar’c fallen asleep on the bull-fighter’s shoulder. 
Suddenly her eyes opened, flashing with t’nat’ strange 
light which was always the precursor of the most 
extraordinary questions. 

" Say ! have you never kiiled a man ? ” 

Gallardo started, and in his astonishment dis- 
engaged bimseh' from Dona Sol, \iTro ! He ? . . . 
!Kever. He had been a good fellow who had followed 
his profession udthout doing harm to anyone. He 
had scarcely even fought with his companions at 
the bull-play’s when they kept the pence because 
they were the strongest. He had exchanged a few 
blows with others of his profession, and fought a 
round in a cafA but the life of a man inspired him 
with deep respect. Bulls were another affair. 
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kill a man? . . . And I who thought that bull- 
fighters , . 

The sun had set, and the landscape, which before 
had seemed so brilliant, now looked dull and grey , 
even the river had disappeared, and Dona Sol spurred 
on her horse without sajing another word, or even 
appearing to notice if tlie matador w^ere following 
her. 

Before the Holy Week holida3^s Gallardo’s family 
returned to Seville. The champion was to fight at 
the Easter bull-fight. It was the first time he 
would kill in Dona Sol’s presence since he had come 
to know her, and it made him doubtful of his pow’em. 

Besides, he never could fight in Seville without a 
certain disquietude. He could accept an^ unlucky 
mischance in anj^ other arena in Spain, thinking he 
would probably not return there for some time. 
But in his oivn native town, where his greatest 

enemies lived ! . . • • _ ir j 

“ We must see you distinguish yourseJl, smd 

Don Jos6. “ Think of those who will be w'atching 
j'ou. I expect you to remain the first man in the 

world.” . , 

On Holy Saturdaj^ during the small hours of the 

night, the buUs for tlie following day’s contest would 
be driven into the town, and Doha Sol washed to 
assist at the operation, wiiich present^ tlie ^I^er 
delight of taking place in the dark. The bulls had 
to be brought from the pastures of Tablada to the 

enclosures at the arena. ' _ e 1 

In spite of GaUardo’s wish to accompany Dona Sol 
he ivas unable to do so ; his manager opposed it. 
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alleging the necessity of his heeping hhnself fresh 
and \igorous for the following afternoon. At mid- 
night the road leading from the pastures to the 
arena was as lively as a fair. In the countr\’’ %illas 
the windows were lighted up, and shadows passed 
before them, dancing to the sound of pianos. In 
the little inns, whose open doors threw broad streaks 
of light across the road, the tinkling of guitars, the 
clinldng of glasses, and shouts and laughter showed 
that wine w’as circulating freely. 

About one in the morning a rider pased along the 
road at a slow trot. This was the wamer, a rough 
herdsman, who stopped before the taverns and gay 
country houses, cautioning them that the herd would 
pass in less than a quarter of an hour, so that lights 
might be extinguished and everything be quiet. 

This order, given in the name of the national 
sport, was obeyed with far more alacrity than any 
given by the authorities. Tlie liouses remained in 
darlcness, the whiteness of their walls lost in the 
shadowy mass of trees. The invisible people, as- 
sembled behind the barred windo’w gratings, were 
silent in the e.xpectalion of sometliing extraordinanx 
In the walls alongside the river the gas lamps were 
extinguished one by one as the wamer ad%’anced 
shouting th.e coming of the herd. 

Ever\'thtng wns absolutely silent. Above the 
trees the stars vrere shining, and below on the 
rround only the sliehtost rustic, the faintest murmur, 
betray-ed in the darkness the presence of crowds of 
peopk. The wait seemc-d very long, till at last, in 
tr.e far distance, the faint sound of deep bells was 
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heard. " They arc coming ! They soon be 
here ! ” . . . 

The clangour of the bells became louder and at 
last deafening, accompanied by a confused gallop- 
ing which shook the ground. First of all passed 
several riders, wth lances over their shoulders, who 
appeared gigantic in the darkness, their horses at 
full stretch. These were the herdsmen. Then came 
a group of amateurs, among whom galloped Dona 
Sol, delighted at this mad ride tlirough tlie dark- 
ness, in which a single false step of a horse, or a fall, 
meant certain death from trampling beneath the 
hard hoofs of the fierce herd which was rushing 
blindly behind in furious career. 

The herd bells rang uildly ; tJic open mouths of the 
spectators, hidden by the darkness, swallowed great 
gulps of dust, and the furious mob of cattle nished 
b}’ like a nightmare of shapeless monsters, heavy 
but at the same time agile, gi^^ng horrible snorts, 
goring at the shadows with their lioms, terrified and 
irritated by tlie shouts of the young herdsmen, and 
by the galloping of the riders w'ho drove them on 
with their pikes. 

The transit of this ponderous and noisy troupe 
only lasted an instant. There was nothing more 
to be seen . . - and the populace, satisfied by this 
fleeting spectacle, came out of their hiding-places, 
and many of the enthusiasts ran after the herd, 
hoping to see tlid drive into the enclosures. 

\\flicn tlie}'’ arrived near the arena the foremost 
riders drew' on one side, maldng w'a}' for tlie animals, 
who, from the impetus of their rash, and their habit 
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sunshine swept over the marble pavement, and on to 

the fountain where the gold fish swam in the basin. 

■ The champion saw kneeling on the groraid a 
woman's figure in black, with a pail by her side, 
washing the marble floor. She raised her head. 

" Good day, Seno Juan," she said %vith the afiec- 
tionate familiarity that all popular heroes inspire, 
and she fixed on him admiringly the glance of her 
solitary eye. The other was lost in a multiplicity 
of deep wrinkle which seemed to meet in the hollow 
black socket. 

The Senor Juan made no reply, but turned away 
nerv’-ousty into the kitchen, c^ing out to his 
mother, — 

" Little mother, who is that one-eyed woman who 
is wasliing the court ? ” 

" \iTio should she be, son ? A poor woman with a 
large fanuly. Our ovm charwoman is ill, so I called 
her in." 

The bull-fighter was uneasy, and his look showed 
both anxiety and fear. Cmse it ! Bulls in Seville, 
and the first person he met face to face was a 
one-eyed woman ! Certainly those things did not 
happen to anyone else. Nothing could of worse 
augury. Did they want his death ? 

The poor woman, shocked by his dismal prognosti- 
cations and by his vehement anger, tried to excul- 
pate herself. Hmv could she think of that ? The 
poor woman wanted to earn a peseta for her children. 
He must be of good heart and thank God, who had 
so often remembered them and delivered them from 
similar misery. . . . 
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Gallardo ^vas softened by her allusion to tlieir 
former poverty, which alwaj^ made him verj^ tolerant 
to the good woman. All right, let the one-ej^ed one 
remain, and let what God willed happen. And cross- 
ing the court with his back turned to her so as not 
to see that terrible eye, the matador took refuge in 
his study close to the vestibule. 

The white ■n'alls, panehed vitli Moorish tiles to the 
height of a man, were hung with announcements of 
bull-fights printed on silks of different colours and 
diplomas of charitable societies witli pompous titles, 
recording contests in whicli Gallardo had fought 
gratuitously for tlie benefit of the poor. Innumer- 
able portraits, on foot, seated, spreading his cape, 
squaring himself to kill, testified to the care uith 
wliich the papers reproduced the gestures and divers 
positions of the great man. Above the door\my 
was a portrait of Carmen in a white mantilla, which 
made her eyes appear darker than ever, with a bunch 
of carnations fastened in her black hair. On the 
opposite wall, above the arm-chair by the miting 
bureau, w’as the enormous head of a black bull, with 
glassy eyes, highty \’amished nostrils, a spot of 
white hair on tlie forehead, and enomious horns 
tapering to the finest point, white as ivory at the 
base and gradually darkening to inky'- blacimess at 
tlie tips. Potaje, tlie picador, alwaj^s broke out into 
poetic rhapsodies as he looked at tliose enormous 
wide-spreading horns, saj'ing that a blackbird might 
sing on the point of one horn, irithout being heard 
from tlie point of the other. 

Gallardo sat doivn by the beautiful table covered 
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vntli bronzes, -^rhere nothing seemed out of place 
save the thick coating of several days’ dust. On the 
v.Titing bureau, v/hidi v/as of immense size, the ink 
bottles, ornamented by two metal horses, were clean 
and empty. The handsome pen tray, supported by 
dogs’ hea^, was also emptJ^ The great man had 
no occasion to write, for Don Jose, his manager, 
brought him all contracts and other prof^ional 
papers to the club in the Calle de las Sierpes, where 
on a small table the champion slovdy and lahoiiously 
afibred liis signature. 

On one side of the room stood the library, a 
handsome bookcase of cam-ed oak, through the 
never-opened glass doors of which could be seen 
imposing rows of volumes remarkable for their size 
and the briUiance of their bindings. 

Don Jose began to call Gallardo " the bull- 
fighter of the aristocracy,” the latter felt he must 
live up to this distinction, educating himself so that 
his liA friends should not laugh at his ignorance, as 
had happened to sundry of his comrades. So one 
day he entered a bookshop with a determined air, 

“ Send me three thousand pesetas' worth of books.” 

"Wdien the bookseller looked slightly bewildered, 
as if he did not understand, the huil-fighter pro- 
’ceeded energetically, — 

" Books. Don’t you understand me ? The big- 
gest books ; and if you have no objection, I should 
like them gilt.” 

^ Gallardo was quite pleased with the look of his 
librarj'. ^^’hen anything was spoken of at the dub 
which he did not understand, he smiled }mo\dngh% 
and said to iiimself,— 
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“ That must be in one of the books I have in the 
study.” 

One rainy afternoon when he felt rather poorly, 
after wandering listlcssty about the house, not know- 
ing what to do, he liad opened the bookcase and taken 
out a book, the largest of all. But after a few lines 
he gave up the reading, and turned over the pages, 
looking at the prints lilce a child wlio wants to amuse 
itself. Lions, elephants, wild horses vitli flo\ving 
manes and fiery e3’’cs, donke3's striped in colours. 

. . . The bull-fighter turned them all over carelessly, 
till his e3’es fell on the painted rings of a snake. Ugh ! 
The beast ! The nast3’' beast ! And he closed con- 
vulsivety the two mid^e fingers of his hand, throw- 
ing out the index and little finger like boms, to 
exorcise the evil eye. He went on a little, but all 
the prints represented horrible reptiles, till at last 
with sliaking hands he shut tlic book and returned it 
to the bookcase, murmuring ; " Lizard, lizard,” to 
dispel the impression of this e\dl encounter, and the 
ke3'’ of the bookcase remained thenceforward in a 
drawer of tlie bureau, covered \vith old papers. 

That morning, the time he spent in his stud3^ only 
served to increase his anxieties and trepidation. 
Scarcely knowng why, he had been considering the 
bull’s head, and the most painful episode of his pro- 
fessional life mvidly recurred to his memor3'. What 
a sweating that bnite had given him in the ring at 
Zaragoza I The bull was as intelligent as a man ; 
motionless, and with eyes of diabolical maliciousness, 
he waited for the matador to approach him, when, 
not deceived by the red cloth, he struck underneath 
it directly at the man’s body'. The rapiers were 

7 
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sent fl 5 nng through the air by his charges -without 
the matador ever succeeding in wounding him. The 
populace became impatient, whistling at and insult- 
ing the bull-fighter. The latter came behind the 
bifil, foUofting his every movement from one side of 
the arena to the other, knowing full weU that, if he 
stood straight and square before the animal to MU, 
he Mmself would be the one to die ; until at last, 
perspiring and fatigued, he took advantage of an 
opportunity to finish him by a foul side blow, to the 
great scandal of the mob, who pelted him with bottles 
and oranges : a remembrance which made him hot 
■with shame, and which, returning unlucMly at this 
time, seemed to him of quite as e\Tl augury as meet- 
ing the one-eyed woman and seeing the snake. 

He breakfasted alone and ate little, as was his habit 
on the days of a contest, and by the time he v;ent up 
to dress the women had disappeared. Alas 1 how 
they hated that brilliant costume, kept so carefully 
wrapped up in linen. Splendid tools which had 
built up the luxury of the family ! 

The farewells were, as usual, disconcerting and 
troubling for Gallardo. The flight of the women 
to avoid seeing him come down. Carmen’s attempts 
at fortitude, accompanjung him as far as the door, 
the wondering curiosity of the little nephews, every- 
thing irritated the bull-fighter, who grew arrogant 
and hectoring as he saw the danger approaching. 

" One would think I v.'as being taken to the gibbet ! 
Good-bye for the present. Calm yoruselves. Noth- 
ing happen.” 

And he got into the carriage, making vay for 
himself through the friends and neighbours assembled 
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in front of the house to %wsh " Senor Juan ” good 
luck. 

The afternoons when the champion fought in 
Seville were the most agonizing for the family. 
^\^len he fought away from home they were obliged 
to resign themselves patiently to wait for the even- 
ing telegram. Here, the danger being close at hand, 
there was desperate anxiety for news, and for hearing 
every few minutes how the contest was going on. 

The saddler, who was dressed as a gentleman, in 
a suit of light flannel and a sillcy white felt hat, 
offered to let the women Imow what was happening. 
After evei3f bull that Juan killed he would send 
some urchin vith ne\vs. All the ‘same he was 
furious at the incivility of his illustrious brother- 
in-law, who had not even offered him a seat in the 
carriage to drive to the arena with the troupe ! 

Gallardo knew the soil he was treading : it was 
familiar to Mm and was in a sense his o^vn. The 
sand of the different arenas exercised an influence 
on his superstitious temperament. He recalled the 
large arenas of Valencia and Barcelona with their 
wliite sand, the dark sand of the northern arenas, 
and the red sand of the huge circus in Madrid. But 
the sand in Seville was different from any other ; 
drawn from the Guadalquivir, it was a bright yellow, 
like pow^dered ochre. The architecture of the build- 
ings, too, had a certain influence over him. Some 
were built in Roman, others in Moorish style, but the 
Plaza of Seville was like a cathedral full of memories. 
There the glorious inventors of different strobes had 
brought their art to perfection : the school of Ronda 
with its steady and dignified fighting, and the school 
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of S-i\-i!lc v-itli the hght play and mobility v.-hich 
caught the public fancy ; and it was there that lie, 
too, this afternoon would be intoxicated by the 
cippui'.wv, by the sun, by tiic roar of the crov.-d, 
po.-;ibly by tlie sight of a blue bodice and a white 
mantilla leaning over the edge of a box, and ho fell 
cipab’e of the most reckless hardihood. 
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dose at the moment when he defied danger. Every 
pass from his muleta drew forth exclamations of 
enthusiasm and cries of anxiety. The horn seemed 
to graze his chest ; it seemed impossible that blood 
should not flow after the bull’s attacks. Suddenly 
he squared himself, the rapier well in line forward, 
and before the public could give its addcc, by 
shouts or counsels, he had throvm himself swiftly on 
the bull, and for a few instants man and bull looked 
as one body. 

"Wflien the man disengaged himself, tlie buU rushed 
forward vdth uncertain step bellowing, its tongue 
hanging from its mouth, and the red pommel of 
the rapier scarcely visible on the crest of its bloody 
neck. After a few steps it fell, the spectators rose 
to their feet as one man and a hail of applause and 
furious shouting burst from all parts of the amphi- 
theatre. There was no one in the world as bra'^'e 
as Gallardo ! Had that man ever felt fear ? 

Tlie champion saluted before tlie box, opening his 
arms "with the rapier and muleta in either hand, 
while the white-gloved hands of Dona Sol clapped 
feverish applause. 

Then something small was passed down from 
spectator to spectator, from the box down to tlie 
barrier. It was the lad3’’s liandkerchiei, the one ' 
which she had held in her hand, a small scented 
square of lawn and lace, passed tlirough a diamond 
ring, which she presented to the bull-fighter in 
acloiowledgment of his dedication. 

The applause broke out afresh on seeing tliis re- 
cognition, and tlie attention of the public, hitlicrto 
fixed on the matador, ivas now turned on Doiia Sol, 
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many turning their backs on the circus to look at 
her, and extolling her beauty with the familiarity 
of Andalusian gallantry. Then a small hairy and 
still warm triangle was passed up from hand to hand 
to the box. It was the bull’s ear, sent by the mata- 
dor in witness of Jus dedication. 

Before the entertainment was ended, the news of 
Gallardo’s great triumph had spread aU over the 
town, and when the champion returned to his house 
half the neighbourhood had assembled to applaud 
him, as though they had all been at the bull-fight. 

The saddler, forgetting liis annoyance, admired 
Gallardo even more for his friendly relations with 
the nobility than for his exploits in the buU-ring. 
He had his eyes fixed on a certain appointment, and 
he made very little doubt about getting it, seeing his 
brother-in-law’s intimacy with the best people in 
Se\ille. 

“ Show them the ring. My goodness, Encama- 
cion, what a present ! It is worthy of Roger de 
Flor ! ” 

The ring passed from hand to hand, with cries of 
admiration from the women. Carmen only pursed 
up her lips on seeing it. “ Yes, it is very pretty,” 
and she passed it on hurriedly to her brother-in- 
law, as if it burnt her fingers. 

After this, the travelling season began. Gallardo 
had more engagements than in any previous year. 
After the bull-fights in Madrid, he was to fight in 
every arena in Spain. His manager was nearl}? 
distracted over the railw’aj* time tables, making 
endless calculations for the future guidance of his 
matador. 
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Gallardo went from triumph to triumph. Never 
had he been in such good form ! He seemed to have 
gained fresh strength. Before the contests, cruel 
doubts ovenvhelmed him, tremors nearly akin to 
fear, such as he had never kno\vn in Ms early da3is ; 
but as soon as he found lumself in the arena, these 
fears vanished and an almost savage bravery pos- 
sessed Mm, which was always accompanied by fresh 
lam'els. 

When Ms work was over in some proMncial tovm, 
and he returned to the hotel with Ms troupe, for 
the}’- all lived together, he would sit do\vn perspiring, 
wearied -with the pleasant fatigue of triumph, and 
before he could change Ms gala dress .all the vise- 
acres in the locality would come to congratulate 
him. He had been magnificent. He was the first 
bull-fighter in the world ! That thrust at the fourth 
bull ! . . . 

“ Yes, indeed, ” said Gallardo, with almost childish 
pride. “ Reall}^ I was not bad in that. ” 

With the inter min able verbosity of all conversa- 
tions about bulls, the time passed \vitliout either 
tlie champion or Ms friends wear3ing of talking 
about the afternoon’s contests, or about those of 
previous yeaxs. Night fell, the lights were lit, but 
still tlie enthusiasts did not go. The troupe, accord- 
ing to bull-fighting discipline, listened silently to all 
tMs babel of talk at the farther end of the room. 
As long as the master had not given Ms permission, 
Ms lads could neither imdress nor sup. The picadors, 
fatigued by the iron armour on their legs and the 
terrible bruises resulting from their falls from horse- 
back, held their coarse beaver hats between their 
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knees ; the dart-stickers, their sMn-tight silk gar- 
ments wet with perspiration, were all hungry after 
their afternoon’s violent exercise : all were tlrinking 
the same thing and casting furious looks at these 
enthusiasts. 

"When on earth will those ticesome idiots leave? 
Curse their hearts ! ” 

At last the matador noticed them. "You may 
go, ” he said. And the troupe escaped, pushing each 
other like school-boys let loose, while the master 
continued listening to the praises of the connoisseurs, 
and Garabato waited silently to undress him. 

On his days of rest, the master, free from the 
excitements of danger and glory, turned his thoughts 
towards Sevilie. Now and then one of those short 
little perfumed notes came for him, congratulating 
him on his triumphs. Oh, if only Doha Sol were 
with him I 

There were moments in which he felt compelled 
to confide his sadness to El Nacional, mth that 
irresistible impulse to confession which all feel who 
carry a heavy weight in their hearts. 

Besides, now he was away from Seville, he felt a 
greater affection for the dart-sticker, a kind of re- 
flected tenderness. Sebastian knew of his love for 
Doha Sol ; he had seen her, though from afar, and 
she had often laughed when Gallardo told her of 
the picador’s originalities. 

Sebastian received his master’s confidences with 
severe looks. 

"What you have got to do, Juan, is to forget 
this lady. Family peace is worth more than any- 
tliing to us who knock about the world, constantly 
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exposed to danger and liable to be brought home 
any day feet foremost. See ! Carmen knows a 
gi'cat deal more than you think. Poor little tiling 1 
She has a temper, and if 5’ou arouse it, it may give 
you some trouble. ’’ 

But Gallardo, away from his family, only shrugged 
his shoulders at these sentimental scruples. He 
no longer received any letters from Se^dlle. Dona 
Sol was abroad. He saw her once when he was 
fighting in San Sebastian. The beautiful unman 
was sta5nng in Biarritz and she came over with 
some French ladies who wished to know the bull- 
fighter. After that he heard very little of her ; only 
from the few letters he got, and from the new'S liis 
manager collected from the Marquis de Moraima. 

She ^vas at the seaside, then he heard she had 
gone to England, then to Germany, and Gallardo 
despaired of ever seeing her again. 

This possibility saddened the bull-fighter, and re- 
vealed the ascendancy this wnman had gained both 
over himself and his will. Never to see her again 1 
\^Tiy tlaen should he expose his life and become 
famous ? Of what use was the applause of the 
populace ? 

' His manager reassured him. She would return, 
he was quite certain, even if it were only for a 
year ; for Doiia Sol, wth all Her mad caprices, was 
a very practical woman, and knew how to look after 
what belonged to her. She needed her uncle’s 
assistance to disentangle the most involved affairs, 
both of her own and her late husband's fortune, 
produced by their long and expensive stay abroad. 

The champion returiicd to Seville tow'ards the end 
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of the summer.’ He had still a good many engage- 
ments for the autunrm, but he wanted to take 
advantage of a month’s rest, during the absence of 
his family at the baths of San Lucar. 

Gallardo shivered ■with emotion when one day his 
manager announced the unexpected return of Dona 
Sol. 

He ■went to see her at once, but after the ■first few 
■words felt intimidated by her cold amiability. 

She looked at him as if he were different. In her 
glance could be seen a certain surprise at his rough 
exterior, at the difference between herself and this 
man, the matador of bulls. 

He also felt this gulf which seemed opening be- 
tween them. He looked at her as though she were 
another woman, a great lady of a different race and 
country. 

They talked quietly. She seemed to have for- 
gotten the past, and Gallardo did not dare to re- 
mind her of it, nor to make the slightest advance, 
fearing one of her outbursts of anger. 

“ Seville ! ” said Dona Sol. “ It is very beautiful 
. . , very pleasant. But there is more in the world ! 
I warn you, Gallardo, that some day I shall take 
flight for ever. I guess that I shall be bored to 
death. My Seville seems quite changed.” 

She no longer spoke familiarly to him, and it vtss 
many days before the bull-fighter dared to make 
the slightest allusion to the past. 

” I am bored. Some day I shall go away, ” she 
exclaimed at aU these interviews. 

At other ■times the imposing servant would receive 
the bull-fighter at the wicket and tell Mm ■that the 
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Senora was out, when he knew quite certainly that 
she was at home. 

Gallardo told her one evening of a short excursion 
which he was obliged to make to his farm of La 
Rinconada. He wanted to see some olive-yards 
that his manager had bought for him during his 
absence. He wanted also to look after the general 
work. 

The idea of accompanying the matador on this 
expedition delighted Doha Sol. The idea of seeing 
La Rinconada interested her. She would go vdth 
him. 

" How about El Plumitas ? . . . According to 
what I hear, he is wandering round La Rinconada. ” 

"Ah! El Plumitas!” Doha Sol's face, dark- 
ened by boredom, seemed to light up vith an in- 
ward flame. 

"How curious ! ” said she. “I should be so de- 
lighted if you could present Mm to me. ” 

Gallardo arranged the journey. He had thought 
of going alone, but Doha Sol’s company obliged liim 
to seek an escort, fearing some evil encounter on the 
road. 

He looked up Potaje, the picador. 

• He also ordered El Nacional to accompany them. 

The dart-sticker obeyed from discipline, but he 
grumbled when he Icnew Doha Sol was going %vith 
them. 

“ By the life of tlie blue dove ! What vdll Carmen 
and the Sehora Angustias say of me when- they come 
to hear of it ? ” 

But when he foimd himself in the open country, 
seated by tire side of Potaje, in front of tire champion 
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and the great lady, his annoyance gradually van- 
ished. 

He could not see her well, mapped up as she was 
in a large blue veil which covered her travelling 
cap and fell over her yellow silk coat ; but she was 
very beautiful . . . And to hear them talk ! \Vhat 
things she knew ! 

Before the journey was half over, El Nacional 
forgave his master’s weakness, and quite understood 
his infatuation. 


CHAPTER V. 

" Let him tell you who he is, or let him go to the 
devil. Ciused bad luck. . . . Can’t you let a fellow 
sleep ? " 

El Nacional roceiv'ed this answer through his 
master’s bedroom door, and passed it on to a farm 
serv'ant who was waiting on tlie stairs. 

“ Tell him to say who he is ; otherwise the master 
won’t get up.” 

It was eight o’clock, and the dart-sticker went to 
a vindow to watcli tlic farm servant, wlio ran down 
the road in front of the grange, till he came to the 
end of the distant fence which bounded the prop- 
erty. Close to the entrance he saw a rider, wlio 
appeared very small in the distance, both man and 
horse looldng as if the}’ liad come out of a toy bov, 

A' short tinw aftervv.ards the labourer returned, 
after a talk with the rider, 

Ei Nacional, wlio seemed interested by these 
;-*:i!nings ami goings, wvuted for Iiim at tiie foot of 
t!u‘ staiiaasc. 
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“ He says he must see the master, ” mumbled the 
servant, stammering. "He seems to me to be up 
to no good. He says that the master must come 
doTO at once, as he has something important to 
tell him.” 

The dart-sticker returned to knock at his master’s 
door, pajdng no attention to his grumbhng. He 
ought to get up, it was a late hour for the countr}^ 

' and the man might bring some important message. 

" I 'm coming, ” said Gallardo LH-humoiwedl}^, with- 
out, however, mo\ing from his bed. 

El Nacional went again to the vindow, and saw 
the rider coming up the road towards the house. 

The ser\'-ant was going to meet Mm with the 
repty. The poor man seemed uneasy, and in his 
two dialogues wth El Nacional had stuttered with 
an expression of fright and doubt, but had not 
dared to disclose Ms thoughts. 

Alter rejoining the rider, he listened to him for 
a few minutes and then retraced Ms steps, running 
towards the farm, but this time ver}' quickly. 

El Nacional saw Mm hurrjdng up the stairs, pale 
and trembling. 

" It is El Plumitas, Seno Sebastian ! He says he 
is Plumitas and that he must see the master. . . . 
My heart beat directlj^ I saw him. ” 

" El Plumitas 1 ” The servant’s voice, though 
quivering and breatMess, seemed to penetrate 
tliroughout the \vhole house as he pronounced tliat 
name. El Nacional stood diunb witli surprise, and 
from the matador’s room came a volley of oaths, the 
rustle of clothes, and tire soimd of someone throw- 
ing himsdf rougWy out of bed. 
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“ Curse him ! What does the man want ? \ATiy 
has he come to La Rinconada ? ” 

Gallardo came quickly out of his room, having 
only drawn his trousers and jacket over his night 
clothes. He ran on in front, with the blind im- 
pulsiveness of his character, ihrowing himself in hot 
haste down the stairs, followed by El Nacional. 

At the entrance of the farm the rider was dis- 
mounting. A herdsman held the horse’s reins, and' 
the other labourers gathered in a group at a short 
distance, watching the new-comer with curiosity and 
respect. 

The new-comer was a man of medium stature, 
rather short than tall, plump-faced, fair, ^vith short 
strong limbs. He was dressed in a grey jacket 
trimmed with black braid, dark-striped breeches 
with a large piece of leather inside the knee, and 
leather gaiters wrinkled and cracked by the sun 
and' the rain. Underneath his jacket, his waist 
seemed swelled out by the folds of a large silk waist 
sash, and a cartridge box, to which were added the 
thiclcness of a revolver, and a large Icnife passed 
through his belt. In his right hand he carried a 
repeating carbine. His head was covered by a som- 
brero which had once been white, but which was now 
stained and ragged from exposure to the weather. 
A red handkerchief loiotted round his throat was 
the most showy part of his dress. 

His broad chubby face had the placidity of a full 
moon. On his cheeks sprouted a red beard, un- 
shaven for several days. The eyes were the only 
disquieting things in this good-humoured face, which 
looked as if it must belong to a village sacristan. 
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They were small triangular eyes, sunk in rolls of 
fat ; little pig eyes, with a malignant dark blue 
pupil. 

As Gallardo appeared at the door, the man re- 
cognized liim at once, raising his sombrero from liis 
round head. 

"God give us a good day, Seno Juan . . ." 
he said TOth the grave courtesy of an Andalusian 
peasant. 

"Good day.*’ 

" Are your family quite well, Seno Juan ? ” 

" Quite well, thanks. And 3fours ? ” enquired the 
matador automatically from habit. 

" I beheve they are quite well. But it is a long 
time since I have seen them. ” 

The two men were standing close together, ex- 
amining each other as naturall)'^ as possible, as if 
they were two \va3rfarers M^ho had met m the country. 
The bull-fighter was pale, compressing Ms lips to 
hide Ms feelings. Did the bandit think he ivas 
going to frighten Mm ! 

A few moments passed in sUence. All tlie farm 
men (about a dozen) who had not gone out to work 
in the fields were looldng with almost cliildish wonder 
at tMs terrible personage, whose very name awed 
tliem with its sinister reputation. 

" Can they talce the mare round to the stable to 
rest a little ? ” enquired the bandit. 

Gallardo signed to a man, who took the reins and 
wallced awa3'’ vith her. 

"Talce good care of her,” said Plumitas. " 5 Iia 
is the best tiling I have in the world, and I love her 
more than wife or cliildren.” 
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A fresh personage had joined the group, standing 
in the midst of the amazed people. 

It was Potaje, the picador, who came out half 
dressed and stretching himself, -with' all the rough 
strength of his athletic body. He rubbed his eyes, 
always bloodshot and inflamed by drink, and ap- 
proaclung the bandit let one huge hand fall on his 
shoulder xvith studied familiarity, as if he enjoyed 
feeling him squirm under his grasp and -wished at 
the same time to express his rough sympathy. 

" How are you, Plumitas ? ” . . . 

He saw him for the first time. The bandit drew 
himself together as if he intended to resent this 
rough and unceremonious caress, and his right hand 
raised the rifle. However, fixing his little blue eyes 
on the picador, he seemed to recognize him. 

"You are Potaje, if I am not mistaken. I saw 
you bull-fighting in Se-ville at the last fair. Good 
Lord, how you fell ! How strong you are 1 . . . 
One would tliihk you were made of iron.” 

And as if to return the salute, he seized the pica- 
dor s arm -with his homy hand, feeling his biceps 
with admiration. The two stood lool^g at each 
other, till the picador gave a deep laugh. 

“ Stop 1 I thought jmu were much bigger, 
Plumitas. But that does not matter ; for in spite 
of it you axe a fine fellow.” 

The bandit turned to the matador, 

" May I breakfast here ? ” 

Gallardo put on the look of a great nobleman. 

■" No one who comes to La Rinconada leaves it 
•without breakfast.” 

They all entered the farm kitchen, an immense 
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room, with a large ivide open cliimney, which was 
the general gathering place. 

The matador sat down in an arm-chair, and a 
girl, the overseer’s daughter, busied herself \vith 
putting on his boots, for in his hurry he had run 
dovm in his slippers. 

El Nacional, wishing to give signs of his existence, 
and reassured by the courteous manner of the 
visitor, appeared rath a bottle of country wine and 
some glasses, 

“ I know you also, " said the bandit, treating hir p 
as familiarly as the picador. “ I have seen you fix 
in darts, ^%en you like you can do it well enough, 
but you should throw yourself on the bull better.” 

Potaje and the master laughed at this ad\ice. 
As he took up the glass, Plumitas found liimself 
embarrassed by his carbine, w^hich he had placed 
between Iiis knees. 

“Put it do^vn, man , ” said the picador. "Do you 
stick to your weapon when you are paying a visit ? ” 
The bandit became suddenty serious. It was aU 
right so ; it was his usual habit. The carbine kept 
him company everywhere, even %Yhen he slept. 
Tills allusion to his weapon, which seemed another 
limb of Ms bod)', made Mm grave. He glanced all 
round uneasilj', suspiciously, with the look of a 
man constantly on the alert, trusting no one, con- 
fiding in notMng but Ms own resources, and feeling 
danger constantly all round Mm, 

A herdsman crossed the kitchen going tow'a.rds 
the door. 

“ ^Vllere is that man going to ? " 

As he asked tMs, he sat upright in Ms chair, draw- 
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ing Ms loaded carbine closer to Ms breast with Ms 
knees. 

He was going to a large field near wkere the rest 
of the labourers were w'orliing. Plumitas seemed 
satisfied. 

“ Listen, Seno Juan. I have come here for the 
pleasure of seeing you and because I know you are 
a gentleman, incapable of breatMng a word. . . . 
Besides, you will have heard of Plumitas. It is not 
easy to catch him, and he who tries it will pa}' for it." 

The picador intervened before his master could 
speak. 

"Don't be a brute, Plumitas. You are here 
among comrades as long as you behave well and 
decently." 

At once the bandit seemed reassured, and began 
to speak of Ms mare, praising her qualities, and the 
two men hobnobbed vdth the enthusiasm of moun- 
tain riders who love a horse far better than a man. 

Gallardo, w'ho still seemed anxious, walked about 
the kitchen, where some of the farm women, swarthy 
and masculine, were preparing the breakfast, look- 
ing sideways at the celebrated Plumitas. 

In one of Ms turns the matador approached El 
RacionaL He must go to Dona Sol’s room and ask 
her not to come dovm. The bandit would most 
probably leave after breakfast, and v/hy shovr her- 
self to that redoubtable personage ? 

El Racional disappeared, and Plumitas, seeing the 
master apart from the others, went up to Mm, en- 
quiring with great interest about the remaining 
bull-fights of the 3 -ear. 

“lam one of your followem, you Imow. I have 
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applauded you oftener th^ you could imagine. I 
have seen you in Seville, in Jaen, in Cordoba . . . 

in ever so many places. ” , , j 

Gallardo was astounded. How could he, who had 
a real army of soldiers after him, go quietly to a 
hull-fight ? Plumitas smiled with superiority. 

" Bah 1 I go wherever I like. I am every- 

'^^hen he spoke of the occasions on which he had 
met the champion on tlie Avay to the farm, some- 
times accompanied, at other times alone, ppsmg 
close to him on the road, and taking no notice of 
Hm. thinking him probably some poor her^man 
riding to deliver a message at some hut close by. 

"When you came from Seville to buy those two 
mills down there, I met you on the road. had 
then five thousand doUars on you. Had you not ? 
Tell tlie truth. You see I ivas well informed. _ . . . 
Another time I saw you in one of those anim^ 
they call automobhes, vith another gentleman from 
Seidlle, your manager I befieve. You were going 
to sign the papers for the Olivar del Cura, and you 
LTmuch larger pot of money rrith >mn tint 

‘“LitUe by little Gallardo recaHed the eracfitude 
of those facts, looldng vith wonder at this nmn, 
who seemed to be informed about everythuig. Th 
bandit, in order to show his generosity to the bifil- 
fighter on those occasions, spoke of the ease with 

which he siumounted difficulties. _ ^ 

" You see, about those automobiles,— it is a tafle - 
I can stop one of those abominations ^th this, 
show £s carbine. "Once in Cordoba I had 
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some accounts to settle vdth a ricli gentleman who 
was my enemy. I drew up my mare on one side 
of the road, and when the petrol-stinldng abomina- 
tion came along in a cloud of dust, I shouted ‘ Halt ! ’ 
Hy man did not choose to stop, so I put a ball 
into one of his wheels. To cut it short, the auto- 
mobile stopped a little farther on, and I galloped up 
and settled my accounts vdth the fellow. A man 
who can put a ball wherever he chooses, can stop 
anytliing on the road.” 

Gallardo felt more and more astonished as he 
heard Flumitas tell of his exploits, with quite pro- 
fessional simplicity. 

'' I did not ^rish to stop you. You are not one of 
those rich men. You arc a poor man like myself, 
only j-ou have better luck, and earn more than 
enough in your profession ; if you have made money 
you have earned it well. Tlike you because you are 
a fine matador, and I have a weakness for brave 
men. The rivo of us are lil:c comrades ; we both 
Hv'c by e.xposing our lives. For this reason, although 
I was there v.-ithout your Imowing me, I let you 
pass without even asl^g a cigarette from you, for 
fear that some rascal should take advantage bv 
going on tiic highway and saring he was Flumitas ; 
stranger thmgs have happened. ...” 

An une-xpected apparition cut short the bandit's 
speech, and Gallardo’s face changed to a look of 
extreme annoj-ance. "Curse it ! Dona Sol t Had 
not El Xacionai given his message ? ” . . . The 
dart-stick'*r followed the lady, maldng various signs 
frem th; Idtchen door, which meant that ail his 
prayers and adrice had been useless. 
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Dona Sol came d( 5 ivn in her travelling coat, her 
golden hair combed and knotted hurriedly. El 
Piumitas in the farm : what joy ! Part of the 
night she had been tliinkang of him, proposing on 
the following morning to ride about the solitudes 
around La Rinconada, in the hope that good luck 
would make her run across the interesting bandit. 
And as if her thoughts exercised a telepathic in- 
fluence, the bandit had obeyed her vdshes and had 
appeared early at the grange. 

El Plujnitas I The name alone called up the fuU 
figure of the bandit before her imagination. She 
scarcely needed to Itnow liim ; she would scarcely 
feel any surprise. She conceived him as taU, slim, 
of dark complexion, wearing a pointed hat over a 
red handkercliief, from under which appeared curls 
of hair as black as jet ; an active man, dressed in 
black 'velvet, his slim waist encircled by a purple 
silk sash, and his legs in gaiters of a fine date col- 
our — a veritable Imight-errant of the Andalusian 
steppes. 

Her eyes, wide open with excitement, wandered 
over the Idtclien, without seeing either a pointed 
hat or a blunderbuss. She saw an unlmown man, 
standing up, looking Hire a keeper wth a carbine, 
lilre many of those she had so often seen on estates 
belonging to her family. 

“ Good daj^, Sefiora Marquesa. . . . Your uncle, 
the Marquis, is he quite well ? ” 

The looks of everyone fastened on that man told 
her the truth. Yes, it was Piumitas ! . . . 

He had talcen off his hat with clumsy comiesy, 
abashed by tlie lady's presence, and he continued 
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standing -with his carbine in one hand, and the old 
felt hat in the other. 

Gallardo was fairly astounded at the bandit’s 
address. That man seemed to know everyone. 
He knew who Dona Sol was, and by an excess of- 
respect, extended to her the titles belonging to 
her family. 

The lady, recovering from her surprise, signed to 
him to sit do^vn and put on his hat ; but though he 
obeyed the first command, he left the felt hat on a 
chair close by. 

As if he guessed the question in Dona SoTs eyes, 
which were fixed on him, he added, — 

" The Sefiora Marquesa must not be surprised at 
my Imowing her. I have seen her very often with 
the Marquis and others going to the trial of the calves, 
I have also noticed how the Senora attacked the 
young bulls with her lance.- The Senora is very 
brave and the handsomest woman I have seen on 
God’s earth. It is a pure delight to see her on 
horseback. And men ought to fight for her heavenly 
blue eyes ! ” 

The bandit was drawn on quite naturally by his 
southern warmth to seek fresh expressions of admi- 
ration for Dona Sol. 

She had grown paler, and her eyes were -wide 
open TOth a half-pleased terror ; she began to find 
the bandit decidedly interesting. Had he come to 
the farm to meet her ? Did he propose to carry 
her ofi to his hiding-places in the mountains ? . . . 

The matador grew alarmed hearing these expres- 
sions of rough admiration. Curse him ! In his 
o\m house . . . before his rcry face ! If he went 
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on like this he would go up and fetch his gun, and 
then they would see who would cany off the prize. 

The bandit seemed to understand the annoyance 
his words had caused, and went on most respect- 
fully— 

“ Your pardon, Sefiora Marquesa. It is idle talk 
and nothing more. I have a wife and four children, 
who weep for me more than the Virgin of Sorrows. 
I am an unhappy man, who is what he is because 
bad luck has pursued him. ” 

As if he were endeavouring to make himself agree- 
able to Doha Sol, he broke out into praises of her 
family. The Marquis de Moraima was one of the 
most honourable men in the world. 

" If only all rich men were lilce him. My father 
worked for liim and often spoke of his kindness. I 
spent one hot season in the hut of one of his herds- 
men. He knew it and never said a word." He has 
given orders on all his farms to give me what I w'ant 
and to leave me in peace. . . . These things are 
never forgotten. There are so many rich rascals 
in the world ! . . . Very often I have met him 
alone, riding his horse like a young man, as if years 
had stood still for him. ' Go with God, Seno Jlar- 
que.’ 'Good health, my lad.' He did not know 
me, and could not guess who I was because my 
companion (touching his carbine) was hidden under 
my blanket. And I should have liked to stop him 
to talcc his hand, not to shake it — ^no, how could so 
good a.man shake hands with me, who have so many 
deaths and mutilations on my soul ? — ^but to kiss it 
as if he were my father, and to thank him for what 
he has done for me." 
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The %*ehemence wth v,’hich he spoke of his grati- 
tude did not move Doha Sol. And so that was the 
famous Plumitas . A poor sort of man, a good 
countrt’ rabbit ^Yhom everyone looked on as a ivolf, 
cjsceivc-d by his fame. 

"There are verv' bad rich men,” xvent on the 
bandit. " Hovr some of them make the poor suffer ! 
. . . Near m3* vhiage lives one who lends mone}* 
on U5ur3’ and who is more perv'erse than Judas. I 
Scat him a notice tiiat he should not aausc trouble 
to tbe people, n.nd he, the thief, gave information 
to the ci\’ii guards to search for me. The result 
was that I burnt his ha3'-rick, and did a few other 
little things, and it was more than a X'ear before he 
dared to go into Scmile for fear of meeting Plumitas. 
/mother man was going to evict a poor old woman 
from the house in which her parents had lived, be- 
wiusc- she had not paid any rent for a 3*ear. I went 
tc see tlte gentleman one evening, when h^ was 
'•ittirig at table with his famil}*. ' My master, I arn 
El Piumitas, and T want a. hundred dollars.’ He 
rave them to me, and I took them to the old -woman. 


* Here, grann;,', take these — pa}* that Jew what t'ou 
owe liim, ami iteep the ncil for v'ourself. and may 
th'v bring *,'Ou luck,’ ” 


Dana Sol 
'■ And dc 
hav'' vm: ki 
” Indv. T 


looked at the bandit witii more interest, 
ad nicr. ? ” she enquire.’.. “ How mant’ 
Ted ? ” 

rt- will not sneak of tJiat,” said the bandit 


gTav”l3*. *' Yo-,; v.wuPj t.ike a dr-llke to me, .and .after 


i r.Ti c-nb.' an un-oapp}* nan, vkom ih':v arc- trAnz 
fo trap, tncl wl.e defend' hi.'nself z;, :>e<i 2;e cnn.” 

Tr v,-;.' a 1.0.0.} dlwice. 
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"You cannot imagine how I live, Senobi Mar- 
quesa," he went on. “ Tiie wild beasts are better 
off than I am. I sleep where I can, or not at all. 
I rise on one side of the province and He down to 
rest on the other. I have to keep m3' eyes well open 
and a heavy hand, so that tliey ma}' respect me and 
not sell me. The poor are good, but povert3' is a 
thmg that turns the best bad. If tliey had not been 
afraid of me they would have betrayed me to the 
civil guards again and again. I ha\'e no true friends 
but my mare and this (toucliing his carbine). Now 
and then I feel the longing to see m3' wife and little 
ones, and I go by night into m3' wllage. AH the 
neighbours who see me shut their eyes. But some 
da3' tliis kind of life will end badly. . . . There aie 
tunes when I am weary of solitude and feel that I 
must sec people. I have thought for a long time of 
coming to La Rinconada. Why should I not pa)' 
a visit to Seho Juan Gallardo, I who admire him 
and who have so often clapped him." And, address- 
ing Gallardo, the bandit continued : “ But I have 
alwa3'S seen you with so many friends, or your wife 
and your mother and the children have been at the 
fairn. I know what that means. They would have 
died of fright at the very sight of Plumitas. But 
now it is different. \Vlien I saw 3'ou come with 
the Sehora JIarquesa, I ^aid to myself : ' Let us 
go and salute these Sehores and have a chat with 
them.' ” 

Dona Sol pressed tlie bandit witli questions as to 
liow he had come to be what he was. 

“ It was injustice, Sehora Marquesa, one of those 
misfortunes wliich fail upon us poor people. I was 
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one of the snatpest in my v-illage, and the labonrers 
alv'.-a\'S made me their spoheman tthen they had 
anything to ask from the rich people. I can read 
and v,Tite, for I became sacristan -vrhen I rras quite 
a boy, and I gained my name of Pinmitas from 
running after the hens and plucking out their tail 
feathers for pens." 

A thump from Potaje interrupted him. 

" Comrade, I thought when I first saw you that 
you were a church rat, or something similar." 

El Nadonal was silent, mthout daring to remark 
on these confidences, hut he smiled slightly. A 
sacristan turned into a bandit 1 Ehat would Don 
Jc^elito say when he told him this ! 

" I married m3' T.*ife and our first child was bom- 
One night two d\Tl guards came to onr ho'use, and 
carried me out of the village, to the threshing floors. 
Someone had fired shots at the door of a rich man, 
and those good gentlemen made up their minds that 
it was I. I denied it and they beat me with their 
carbines. I denied it again, and again they beat 
me. To cut it short, till oa-ivn the}' beat me aU. over 
the bod3*, sometimes vrith the ramrods, sometimes 
with the butt-ends, till thet' got tired and I became 
unconsdons. The\' had tied both m3' hands and 
m3' feet, and beat me as if I were a b'jndle, saying : 
' Are 3'ou not the bravest in \-our village ? Get up 
and defend 3'ouiself, let’s see ho>v far 3-onr fists can 
reach.’ It was their mocker3' that I felt the most. 
My poor v,ife cured me as best she could, but I 
could not rest, I co'dd ne'/er forget the blo'.v5 and the 
mockerv'. ... To cut it short again, one dat* one 
of tliose dvil guards was found dead on the thresh- 
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ing floor, and I, to save m5?sclf annoyance, fled to 
the mountains . . . and up to now . . 

" l’’ou did well, lad,” said Potaje admiringly. 
" And the other one ? ” 

” I Imow not ; I think he must stfll be alive. He 
fled from the -sallage ; witli all his valour he begged 
to be removed, but I have not forgotten him. Some 
day I shall settle with him. Sometimes I am told he 
is at the other end of Spain, and there I go. I would 
go if it w-'ere to hell itsdf. I leave the mare and the 
carbine with some friend to keep for me and I take 
the train like a gentleman. I have been in Barce- 
lona, in Valladolid, in many other places. I stand 
near the prison and watch the civil guards who gr 
in and out. ' This is not my man, neither is thl; 
one.’ My informants must have been mistaken, 
but it does not signify. I have searched for him for 
years and some day I shall meet liim — unless he be 
dead, W'hich would be a real pity.” 

Dona Sol followed this story with great interest. 
Vilrat an original figure w'as Plumitas 1 She had 
been mistalren in thinldng him a rabbit. 

The bandit was silent. He frowmed as though he 
w^as afraid of having said too much, and wished to 
avoid further confidences. 

" With your permission,” he said to the matador, 
"I -will go to the stables and see how tliey are 
treating the mare. Arc you coming, comrade? 

. . . You will see something good.” 

Potaje accepted the invitation, and they left the 
Idtchen together. 

When the lady and the bull-fighter were left 
alone, Gallardo’s ill-humour broke out. Why had 
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5be romc cIo’.\ti ? It was impnjdent to sJiow hcrsdf 
1,0 a man lil'.c tliat : s. bandit whose name was tlic 
terror of OA’crj'one. 

But Dona Sol. delighted with the good luck of 
r};c mcrtini^, l.iuglied at the champion’s fears. The 
ban-lit rermed a good sort of fellow, an unforUinatc 
man xvlio'c evil deeds were exaggerated by tJic 
popnlrr imagination. 
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matador sit down, sniffing the delicious smell of the 
sausages with her pretty nose. What a delicious 
meal. How hungry she was ! 

“ Tills is all right,” said Plumitas sententiously, 
as he looked at tlie table. “ The masters and the 
servants eating together, as they are said to have 
done in ancient times. But tliis is the first time I 
have seen it.” 

, He sat down beside the picador, still holding liis 
carbine, which he placed between his laiees. 

" Move farther up, my lad,” said he, pushing 
Potaje with his body. 

The picador, who treated him with rough com- 
radesliip, replied b}' another push, and thd tivo men 
laughed as tliey pushed each other, amusing the 
whole table with their rough horseplaJ^ 

“ But curse you ! ” said the picador. " Put your 
gun away from between your Imees. Don’t you see 
it is pointhig at me, and an accident might happen ? ” 
Certainly the bandit’s carbine, standing between 
his legs, was pointing its black muzzle tow’ards the 
picador. 

" Put it down, man ! ” insisted the latter. “ Do 
you want it to eat with ? ” 

” It is all right as it is. There is no tear/’ replied 
the bandit curtly, frowming, as if he would not allow 
an}' criticism of his precautions. 

He seized a spoon, took a large piece of bread and 
looked romid at tlie others, ifitli rough courtesy, to 
make sure tliat the proper time for beginning had 
arrived. 

Your healtli, Seiiores ! " and ivitliout more ado 
he attacked the enormous dish wiiich had been • 
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placed in the middle of the table for him and the 
bxill-fighters. Another equally large dish for the 
farm people smoked farther doum. 

Plumitas soon seemed ashamed of his voracity, 
and after a few spoonfuls he stopped, thinking an 
explanation necessary. 

“ Since yesterda}’’ morning I have touched, nothing 
but a scrap of bread and a drop of miUc which the}^ 
gave me in a shepherd's hut. Good appetite, gentle- 
men ! ” . . . 

And he again attacked the dish, only acknowledg- 
ing Potaje’s jests about his voracity by vinkmg 
and eating steadUy. 

The picador wshed to make him drink. Intimi- 
dated by his master’s presence, who disliked his 
drunkenness, he looked anxiously at the flasks of 
wine placed vathin reach of his hand. 

“ Drink, Plumitas. Dry food is bad you must 
wet it.” 

Before the brigand could accept his invitation, 
Potaje drank and drank again hurriedly. Plumitas 
onljf now and then touched his glass, and even then 
ivith great hesitation. He was afraid of wine, and 
also he had lost the habit of drinking it. In the 
country he could not always get it. Besides, wine 
was the worst enemy for a man like himself, who 
had to live constantly -svideawake and on guard. 

” But you are here among friends,” said the 
picador. “ Imagine, Plumitas, that you are in 
Seville, beneath the very mantle of the Virgin de la 
Macarena. Ho one would touch you here. And if 
by any unluck^f chance the civil guards did come, 
I should place myself by your side, seizing a lance. 
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and we would not leave one of the blackguards alive. 
... It would take very little to make me a rider 
of the mountain ! . . . that has always attracted 
me 1 ” 

“Potaje!” . . . roared his master trom the other 
end of tlie table, fearing liis loquacity and his fond- 
ness for the bottle. 

Although tlie bandit drank little, his face was 
flushed and his blue eyes sparkled wth pleasure. 
He had cliosen a seat opposite tlie kitchen door, a 
place from which he could enfilade tlie entrance of 
the grange, and also watch part of tlie lonely road. 
Now and again, a cow, a pig or a goat would cross 
over the strip of road, its shadow projected by the 
sun. This was quite enough to startle Plumitas, 
who would instantly drop his spoon and clutch his 
rifle. 

He talked with his neighbours at table without 
ever diverting his attention from outside. His 
habit was to be ready at any time for resistance 
or flight, feeling it a point of honour never to be 
surprised. 

When he had done eating, he accepted another 
glass from Potaje, the last, and then he rested, with 
his chin on his hand, looking out silently and sleepily. 

Gallardo offered him a Havana cigar. 

" Thanks, Seno Juan. I do not smoke, but I 
\vill keep it for a companion of mine who is also out 
on the mountain, a poor fellow who appreciates a 
smoke' even more than food. He is a young fellow 
who had a misfortune, and who now helps me when 
there is work for two.” 

He put the cigar away under his jacket. The ivine 
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had vrarmed Plumitas, and liis face had changed. 
His eyes had now an alanning metallic lustre, and 
his chubby face -was contracted by a spasm w-hich 
seemed to alter his usual good-natured cjqDression. 
He showed a desire to tallc, to boast of his omloits, 
to repay tlie hospitality received by astonishing his 
benefactors. 

“ Have any of you heard what I did last month 
on the road to Fregenal ? Do you really kno'w noth- 
ing about it ? ... I placed myself on the road 
with my companion, because we had to stop the 
diligence, and settle with a rich man — an important 
man, accustomed to move magistrates, ofneiis, and 
even ci\il gua.rds at his will — what they call in the 
papers a cacique.^' I had sent him a message asking 
for a hundred dollars for an emergency, which made 
him vmte to the Governor of Seville, and start a 
hue and cry even in Lladrid, making them persecute 
me more than ever. Thanks to him, I had a brush 
with the civil guards, in which I got v/ounded in the 
leg, and not content with this, they.put my wife in 
prison, as if the poor -.voman could Imov^ about her 
husband's doings. That Judas did not dare to leave 
his \il^e for fear of meeting Plumitas, but just at 
that time I disappeared. I went on one of those 
joume3>'s I told you about, and our man gained con- 
fidence enough to go to Seville one daj' on business, 
and to set the authorities on me. So we w'aitcd for 
the return coach from Seville, and the coach arrived. 
The companion, who is a very good hand for any- 
thing on the road, cried ‘ Halt ! ’ to the driver. I put 
mj' head and my carbine in through the doorwaj-, 

• Wealtky yeoman landed proprietor. 
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There were screams from tlie women, yells from the 
childi'en, and tlie men, wlio said nothing, were as 
white as wax. I said to tlie travellers : ' I have 
nothing to do with you ; calm yourselves, ladies ; 
your good health, gentlemen, and a pleasant journey. 

. . . But make that fat man get out.’ And our 
man, who had hidden himself among the women’s 
petticoats, had to get out, as pale as death, looking 
bloodless, and staggering as though he were drunk. 
The. coach drove off, and we remained alone in the 
middle of the road. ' Listen, I am El Plumitas, 
and I am going to give you something to remember 
me by.’ And I gave it. But I did not loll him at 
once. I gave it to him in a certain place I loiow, so 
tliat he should live twenty-four hours, and that he 
should be able to tell the civil guards when they 
picked him up that it was Plumitas who had killed 
him, so that there should be no mistake and no one 
else should take the credit.” 

Dona Sol listened, intensely pale, rvith her lips 
compressed by terror, and in her eyes that strange 
light which always accompanied her mysterious 
thoughts. 

Gallardo frowned, anno5'’ed by this ferocious story. 

" Every one knows his otvn business, Seno Juan,” 
Plumitas continued, as if he guessed the matador’s 
thoughts: ” We both live by killing ; you MU bulls, 

I kill men. The only difference is that you are rich 
and carry off the palm, and I often rage mtb hunger ; 
if I am careless I shall be riddled \vith shot, and left- 
in the middle of a field for the crows to pick. But 
all the same the business does not please me, Seno 
Juan ! You know exactly where you have to strike 
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the bull for him to fall to the ground at once. I 
also know exactly where to hit a Christian so that 
he shall die at once, or that he shall last a little, or 
that he shall spend weeks raging against Plumitas, 
who wishes to interfere with no one, but who knows 
how to treat those who interfere vdth him.” 

Dona Sol again felt an intense desire to know the 
number of his crimes. 

" You wall feel repugnance towards me, Senora 
Marquesa ; but after aU v/hat does it matter ? . . . 
I do not think I can remember them all, although I 
try to recall them. Possibly they might be thirty- 
three or thirty-five. I really could not quite say. 
In this very restless life, w'ho thinks of keeping 
exact accounts ? But I am an unhappy man, Senora 
Marquesa, very unfortunate. The fault lay wth 
those who first harmed me. Tliesc dead men are 
like cherries ; if you pull one, the others come 
dovm by dozens. I have to kill in order to go on 
living, and if ever one feels any pity one has to 
swallow it.” 

There was a long silence. The lady looked at the 
bandit’s coarse strong hands, v/ith their broken nails. 
Plumitas, however, took no notice of her. AH his 
attention was fixed on the matador, to whom he 
wished to show his gratitude for having been re- 
ceived at his table. 

“ I respect you, Seno Juan,” he added. “ Ever 
since I saw you fight for the first time, I said to 
myself ; ‘ That is a brave fellow.’ There are many 
sportsmen who love you, but not as I do ! . . . Just 
imagine, that to see you I have often disguised 
myself, and have gone into the towns, exposing 
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myself to the risk of anyone Ia3nng hands on me. 
Isn’t that love of sport ? ” 

Gallardo smiled, nodding his head. He was flat- 
tered now in his artistic pride. 

" Besides,” continued the bahdit, “ no one can 
say that I ever came to La Rinconada even to ask 
for a bit of bread. Manj'^ a time I have been starving, 
or have wanted five dollars when I was passing by 
here, but never till to-day have I passed through 
the fence of j'our farm. I have alwa5?s said, ‘ Seno 
Juan is sacred to me — he earns his monejf b}’’ risking 
his life just as I do.' We are in a way comrades. 
Because j^ou rviU not deny, Seno Juan, that although 
you are a personage, and that I am of the very worst, 
stfll we are equal, as we both five by playing udth 
death. Now we are breakfasting together quietljr, 
but some day, if God looses His hand from us and 
becomes tired of us, I shall be picked up from the 
side of the road, shot hire a dog, and 3'ou with all 
370ur money may be carried out of the arena feet 
foremost, and though the papers may speak of 3'our 
misfortune for a month' or so, it is cursed little 
gratitude 3)'ou rviU feel towards them when 3^ou are 
in another world.” 

" It is true ... it is true ...” said Gallardo, 
suddenly paling at the bandit's words. 

The superstitious terror that always seized upon 
him as the time of danger approaclied was reflected 
in Ms face. His probable fate seemed to him just 
the same as that of tliis terrible vagabond, who must 
one day necessarily succumb in Ms unequal strife. 

” But do you believe that I think of deatli ? No, 

I repent of nothing, and I go on my wa5^ I also have 
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my pleasures and my little vanities, just the same as 
you, v/hen you read iit the papers that you did very 
well with a certain bull and v/ere given the ear. Just 
tliink that all Spain tails of El Plumitas, that the 
papers tell the biggest lies about me, the}'' even say 
they are going to exhibit me at the theatres, and 
in that place in Madrid, where the deputies meet, 
they talk daily of my capture. Over and above this 
I have the pride of seeing a v/hole army tracking my 
footsteps, of seeing mj^elf, a man alone, driving 
thousands mad who are paid b}* Govemm.ent and 
wear a sv/ord. The other Sunda}' I rode into a vil-- 
lage during Mass, and drew up my mare in the 
square close to some blind men who v/ere singing 
and plajir.g the guitar. The people were lost in 
admiration before a cartoon carried by the singers, 
wliich represented a fme-loolang man with whiskers, 
in a pointed hat, splendidly dressed and riding a 
magnificent horse, with a gun across the saddle bow, 
and a good-ioo’ring girl riding piUicn beliind. It 
was a long time before I realized that that good- 
looking fellow was Plumitas ! . . . Tnat did please 
me. Vriien one goes about ragged and half starving, 
it is delighlfui that people should imagine you 
somedung quite different. I bought the paper they 
were singing from. I have got it here, the complete 
life of Plumitas with many lies, all in verse. It is a 
fine thing. V,lien I he on the liill-side, I read it so 
as to learn it by heart. It must have been written 
by some vcr>* clever men.” 

Tiic terrible Plumitas showed an almost cliildish 
pri'ie in sp-eai-jng of his fame. Tiie modest silence 
wltii which be had entered the farm liad vanished, that 
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desire that the5’ should forget his personality, and 
see in him only a poor wayfarer pressed by himger. 
He warmed at the thought that his name was famous, 
and that his deeds received all the honour of publicity. 

" Who would have Imovm me,” he continued, 
“ had I gone on li\ang in my collage ? . . . I have 
thought a great deal about that. For us of the 
Iowa' orders, notliing is open but to eat one’s heart 
out working for others, or to follow the only career 
which gives fame and money — ^killing. I should 
be no good at killing bulls. My tallage is in the 
moimtains where there are no fierce cattle. Besides, 

I am heavy, and not vei^^ clever ... So ... I 
kill people. It is the best thing a poor man can 
do to make Irinrself respected and open a way for 
himself.” 

El Nacional, who had up to now been gravely 
listening to the bandit, thought it necessarj'' to 
intervene. 

" ^^^.rat a poor man wants is education — to know 
how to read and UTite." 

This was gi'ceted tvith shouts of laughter by all 
who knew El Nacional’s mania. 

" Now you have given us yoiu: ideas, comrade,” 
said Potaje, " let Plumitas go on with his stories ; 
what he is telling us is capitd.” 

The bandit received the dart-sticker’s remarlcs con- 
temptuously, for he thought vei^'- little of him owing 
to his prudence in the circus. 

“ I Imow how to read and VTite. And what good 
has it done me ? \Vlien I lived in m}' village, it was 
useful to bring me into notice and to malre life seem 
a little less hard. . . . 'But what a poor man wants 
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is justice ; that he may have his rights. If they are 
not given, then let Mm take them. One must be a 
wolf and spread fear. The other wolves ■will respect 
you, and the herds ■will let themselves be devoured 
\rith pleasure. If they find you cowardly and with- 
out strength, even the sheep will spit on you." 

Potaje, who v;as now very drunk, assented de- 
lightedly. He did not exactly understand, still 
through the mists of drink he seemed to perceive 
tlie brilliancy of supreme wisdom. 

" That is true, comrade. Go on ; capital." 

" I have seen what the world is,” continued the 
bandit. " The world is di-vided into two classes— 
the shorn and the shearers. I do not wish to be 
shorn. I was bom to be a shearer, because I am a 
man who fears nothing. The same tiling has hap- 
pened to you, Scfio Juan. By straggling we have 
risen from the low herd, but your path is better than 
mine." 

He was silent for some time, considering the mata- 
dor. .'\t last he went on in a tone of conviction, — ' 

" 1 believe, Seno Juan, tliat we have come into 
tlic world too laic. What things men of valour 
and enterprise, like ourselves, might have done in 
former days ! You would not have been killing 
bulks, neither should I be wandering over the 
country hunted like a wild beast. We might have 
been riccroys, or something great across the seas. 
H.avc you ever heard oi Pi/nrro. Scfio Juan ? ” 

S^fior Juan made an indefinable gesture, as lie did 
not vdrli to admit liis ignorar.ee of this name wluch 
he now heard for the first time, 

’* The Sefvira 31arquesa lmDv-,-s ail about him ; I 
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leamt his history when I was a sacristan, and read 
tlie old romances that the priest had. Well, 
Pizarro was a poor man like us, who crossed the sea 
with twelve or thirteen rascals, as good fighters as 
himself, and entered a country that must have been 
a real paradise, a countiy in wloich were the mines 
of Potosi : I can’t say more. They fought many 
battles with the inhabitants, and at last conquered 
tliem, seizing their king’s treasures, and he who got 
least got his house full up to the roof vith gold 
pieces, and there was not one of them who Avas 
not made a Marquis, or a General, or a Justiciary. 
Just imagine, Seno Juan, if we had lived then I 
What you and I could have done wth a handful of 
brave men Uke these who are listening to me ! ” 

The farm men listened in silence, but their eyes 
flashed as the bandit spoke. 

" I repeat, we have been bom too late, Seno Juan. 
The gates are closed to poor men, the Spamard does 
not now know where to go or what to do. All tlie 
places where he might have spread have been ap- 
propriated by the English or other nations. I, 'who 
might have been a king in America or elsewhere, 
am proclaimed an outlaw, and they even call me a 
thief. You, who are a brave man, kill bulls and 
caiT}'^ off the palms ; still I know many who look 
upon a bull-fighter’s profession as a low one.” 

Dona Sol interrupted to ask the bandit why he 
did not become a soldier. He could go to distant 
countries where there were wars and utilize his 
talents nobly. 

“ I might have done so, Senora Marquesa. I have 
often thought of it. When I sleep at a farm, or hide 
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in my house ior a few days, the first time I lie in a 
bed like a Christian, or have a hot meal at a table 
like this, a feeling of comfort pervades my body, 
but in a short time I get restless ; it seems as if the 
mountain, \vith all its miseries, drav'S me, and I 
long once more to sleep on the ground, VTapped in 
my blanket ^vith a stone for my pillow. . . . Yes, 
I might have been a soldier, and I should have been 
a good one. But where should I go ? Besides, the 
same things happen over again in the army as in 
the world — ^the shorn and the shearers. You do 
some great thing and the Colonel appropriates it, or 
you fight like a wild beast and the General is re- 
warded . . , No, I have been bom too late to be a 
soldier.” 

Plumitas remained some time silent with lowered 
eyes, as if he were absorbed in the mental contem- 
plation of his misfortune at finding no place for 
himself in the present age. 

Suddenly he stood up grasping his carbine. 

“ I am going. . . . ilan\’- thanl:s, Senor Juan, 
for your kindness. Good-bye, Senora Marquesa.” 

“ But w'here are you going ? ” said Potaje, catching 
hold of him. “Sit down. You are better here than 
anywhere else.” 

The picador wanted to prolong the bandit’s stay, 
delighted to think he should be able to describe this 
interesting meeting in the town. 

“ I have been here three hours, an d I must go. I 
never spent so long a time in so open and uncon- 
cealed a place as La Rinconada. Possibly by now 
someone has carried the nev.-3 that I am here.” 

“ Are vou afraid of the civil guards? ” enquired 
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Potaje. " They \vill not come, or if they do, I am 
at your side.” 

Plumitas made a contemptuous gesture. The 
civil guards ! Thej^ are men hke any others ; some 
of them brave enough, but they are all fathers of 
families, and would manage not to see him. ' They 
only came against him when chance brought them 
face to face, and there was no means of avoiding it. 

" Last month I was at a farm breakfasting as I am 
doing here to-day, though not in such good com- 
pany, when I saw six guards coming on foot. I am 
quite sure they did not loiow I was there, and only 
came for refreshment. It was an unlucky chance, 
for neither they nor I could turn tail in the presence 
of all the farm people. The owner locked the gates, 
and the guards began to knock for them to be opened. 

I ordered the farmer and a herdsman to stand on 
each side of the gates. ‘ When I say “ now ” open 
them mde.’ I moimted my mare, mth my revolver 
in ' my hand. ' Now ! ' The gates were opened 
\vide, and I galloped out like the devil. They fired 
two or three shots, but they did not tou'ch me. I 
also fired as I went out, and, I understand, wounded 
two of the guards ... To cut it short, I fled Ijnng 
on the mare’s neck, so that they should not make a 
target of me, and the guards revenged themselves 
by thrashing the farm servants ; for which reason, 
Seno Juan, it is best to say nothing about my msits. 
For if you do, down come the three-cornered hats, 
sickening you vuth enquiries and declarations, as if 
they were going to catch me uath those.” 

Those of La Rinconada assented mutely. They 
knew it well enough. They must hold their tongues 
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to avoid annoyances, as they did in all the other 
farms and ranches. This general silence was the 
bandit’s most powerful auxiliary. Besides, all 
these country peasants were admirers of Plumitas, 
looking on him as an avenging hero. They need 
fear no harm from him. His menaces only touched 
the rich. 

“ I am not afraid of the civil guards,” continued 
the bandit. “ Those I fear are the poor. The poor 
are good, but poverty is such an ugly thing ! I 
know that those three-cornered hats will not kill 
me ; they have no balls that can touch me. If 
anyone kills me, it will be one of the poor. I let them 
approach wthout fear because they belong to my 
own class, but some day advantage ^vill be taken of 
my carelessness. I have enemies, people who have 
sworn vengeance on me ; for one must have a heavy 
band if one would be respected. If one kills a man 
outright, his family remain to avenge him ; but if 
one is good-natured and contents oneself \vith taking 
down his trousers and caressing him •with a bunch 
of nettles and thistles, he remembers the jest aU his 
life. ... It is the poor, those of my o'wn class, that 
I fear ; besides, in every \dllage there is some fine 
fellow who thinks he would like to be my heir — and 
hopes to find me some day sleeping in the shade of a 
tree, and will blow off my head point blank.” ' 

A quarter of an hour later Plumitas came out of 
the stable into the courtyard mounted on his power- 
ful mare, the inseparable companion of his wander- 
ings, The bony animal looked bigger and brighter 
for her brief hours of plenty at the Rinconada 
mangers. 
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Plumitas caressed her flanlcs, pausing as he ar- 
ranged Ms blanket on the saddle-bow. She might 
indeed be content. She would not often be so well 
treated as at Senor Juan Gallardo’s farm. And 
now she must carry herself well, for the day would 
be long. 

“ And whither are you going, comrade ? ” asked 
Potaje. 

“ Don’t ask me — throughout the world ! I myself 
do not know. WMere an5dhing turns up ! " 

And putting a foot in his rusty and muddy stirrup, 
witli one bound he sat erect in Ms saddle. 

Gallardo left Dona Sbl, who was watching the ■ 
bandit’s preparations for departure with strange 
e5'es, her lips pale and dra^\'n. 

•The bull-fighter searched in the inside pocket of 
Ms coat, and advancing towards the rider offered 
him shamefacedly some crumpled papers that he 
held in his hand. 

“ \^Tiat is tMs ? ” said the bandit. “ Money ? 

. . . Thanlvs, Seno Juan. Someone has told you 
that it is necessary to give me sometliing when I 
come to a farm ; but that is for those others, the rich, 
whose money grov'S like tiie roses. You earn 3routs 
by risking your life. We are companions. Keep 
it 5'ourself, Seno Juan." 

Senor Juan kept his banknotes, though rather an- 
noyed b}'' the bandit’s refusal, and his persistence 
in treating him as a comrade. 

" Pledge me a bull some time or other when we 
see each otlier in an arena. That would be worth 
more tlian all the gold in the world.” 

Doha Sol now came fonvard till she was quite close 
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to the rider’s foot, and taking from her hreast an 
autumn rose, she ofiered it silently, looking at him 
tvith her green and golden eyes, 

“ Is this for me ? ” said the bandit, surprised and 
wondering. “ For me, Senora Marquesa ? ” 

As she nodded her head, he took the flower shyly, 
handling it awlnvardly, as if its weight was over- 
powering, and not knowing where to place it, till at 
last he passed it through a button-hole in his jacket, 
between the two ends of the red handkerchief which 
he wore tied round his neck. 

“ This is good, indeed ! ” said he, his broad face 
ejqianding into a srrule. “ Nothing of the sort has 
ever happened to me before in my life.” 

The rough rider seemed moved and troubled by 
the womanliness of the gift. Roses for him ! , . . 
He gathered up his reins. 

“ Good-bye to you all, gentlemen. Till we meet 
again. . . . Good-bye, my fine felloAVS. Some time 
or other I will throw you a cigar if you plant a good 
lance.” 

He gave a rough clasp of the hand to the picador, 
who replied by a thump on the thigh which made 
the bandit’s vigorous muscles jump. Potaje, in his 
drunken tenderness, would have liked to go vith him 
to the mountain. 

“ Good-bye ! Good bye ! ” 

And spurring his horse, he rode out of the court- 
yard. 

Gallardo seemed relieved on seeing him depart. 
He turned towards Dona Sol; she was standing 
motionless, following the rider with her ey^ as he 
grew smaller and smaller in the distance. 
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“ What a woman ! ” murmured the matador sadly. 
" What a woman ! " 


CHAPTER VL 

" It seems impossible, Sebastian, that a man like 
jmu, uath a uife and children, should have lent your- 
self to this. ... I v,'lio believed 5^011 so different 
and who had such confidence in j-ou when you went 
on journeys with Juan ! Where is all your talle 
about 3mur ideas and j'Our religion ? Is tliis w'hat 
jmu learn at the meeting of Jews in the house of 
Don Joselito, the teacher ? ” 

El Nacional, terrified by' the indignation of Gal- 
lardo's mother, and touched by tlie tears of Carmen, 
who was silently weeping, her face hidden beliind a 
handkcrcliief, defended himself feebly. 

.“Sena Angustias, do not touch inj' ideas ; and if 
you please, leave Don Joselito in peace, as he has 
nothing whatever to do with this. By the life of 
the blue dove ! I went to La Rinconada because 
my master ordered me. You know well enough 
wliat a troupe is. It is just the same as an army, 
discipline and obedience. The matador orders, and 
we have to obejv As all this about the bulls dates 
from tlie time of the Inquisition, there is no pro- 
fession more reactionary. ” 

" Impostor ! ” screamed Senora Angustias, “ you 
are fine with all these fables about the Inquisition 
and reaction ! Between you all you are lolling tliis 
poor chUd, who spends her days weeping like La 
Dolorosa.” 
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"Loolf here, Sehora, put yourself in my place. 
If my matador tells me I am to go to La Rinconada 
... all right. If at the time of our departure I 
find a very pretty woman in the automobile ! , . . 
what am I to do ? The matador orders. Besides, 
I did not go alone ; Potaje also went, and he is a 
person of a certain age and respectability, even 
though he is rough ; but he never laughs. ” 

The matador's mother was furious at this ex- 
cuse. 

“ Potaje ! A bad man, whom Juaniyo would not 
have in his troupe if he had any shame. Don’t 
spealc to me of that drunkard, who beats his wife 
and starves his children.” 

“ All right ; we'll leave Potaje out. I say, when I 
sav/ that great lady, what was I to do ? She is the 
Marquis’s niece, and you know that bull-fighters 
have to stand well rvith people of rank if they can. 
They have to live on the public. And what harm 
was tliere? And then at the farm there v/as 
nothing. I sv,’ear it. They spoke to each other 
just as you and I do ; there was not an evil look or 
word. If you wish for Potaje to come, he will teU 
you. ...” 

But Carmen interrupted in a tearful voice cut by 
sobs. 

" In my house ! ” she said with a dazed expression. 
“ At the farm ! Tlicre is not a man in Se-^e who 
would have dared so much I ” 

El Nacional interposed kindly. 

“Calm yourself, Senora Carmen. It certainly is 
of no importance. Only the visit of a lady to the 
farm, who is enthuaastic about the master and 
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wslied to see how he lived in the country. These 
ladies who are half foreign are very capricious and 
strange ! But if you had only seen the French 
ladies, when the troupe went to fight at Nunes 
and Arles ! ... The sum total is— notlung at all. 
Altogether — rubbish ! By the blue dove, I should 
Hke to know the babbler who brought the gossip. 
If I were Juaniyo, if it were anyone belonging to the 
farm, I should turn him out, and if it were anyone 
outside I would haye lum up before the judge and 

put in prison for libel. , , .v 

^ Carmen still wept as she listened to the d^- 
sticker’s indignation. But Senora Angustias seated 
in an arm-chair, which scarcely contained her ov^ 
flouing person, froumed, and pursed up her hairy 

and VTinkled mouth. _ j j Upc ” 

“ Hold your tongue, Sebastian, and don t tell lie, 
cried the old woman. "They even say Pluimtas, 

the brigand, was with you. ^ 

El Nacional fairly jumped wi,th surpnse md 
• tv He tliought he saw, cpimng mto the 
coiut trampling the marble pavement a ride^ 
dirty* ragged, irtth a gi'easy sombrero, who got off 
his horse and pointed his rifle at lum as a toward 
^dlfor^er. And immediately after lum Mowed 
many civil guards in sliimng three-cornered hats, 
whiskered and enquiring, w-riting down notes, and 
ttA L troupl in their gala 
getiier on their way to pnson. Most certainl} h 

must denv it all energetically. ^ u • „ 

» RSsh! AUnThbish! What ai’e you talkmg 

about-Plumitas? God olive I TlmP 

ing ns-vt that I, a good citizen, who can earn .. 




hundred votes from m3’’ suburb to the polls, am a 
friend of Plumitas ! " 

Senora Angustias, v.'ho was not quite sure about 
this last piece of news, seemed comrinced b}’ El 
Nacional’s assurances. All right ; she would say 
nothing more about El Plumitas. But as for the 
other thing — the joume}' to the farm ! 

El Nadonal fairty fled before the %vrath of Senora 
Angustias, who, in her great indignation, developed 
the same nimblenss of tongue as in the dav’S when 
she was at the tobacco factor^-. He vowed he would 
never again return to his master's house. 

He met Gallardo in the street. The latter seemed 
out of temper, but pretended to he bright and smil- 
ing when he saw his man, as if he were in no way 
troubled b3''domestic dissensions. 

" AH this is very bad, Juani3'o. I will never re- 
turn to 3’our house, even if I am dragged there. 
Your mother insults me. Your wife weeps and 
loohs at me, as if all the fault were mine, ilan alive, 
do me the pleasure not to remember me next time. 
Choose some other of vour associates, if 3-ou take 
ladies." 

Gallardo smiled, well pleased. It would he noth- 
ing at all, these things passed og quicM}^ He had 
. often faced worse troubles. 

“ Ydiat you ought to do is to come to the house. 
"When there are man3’’ people there, ’there can be no 
rows.” 

“11 ” exclaimed El KadonaL “ I •will be a 
priest first ! ” 

After this the matador ’thought it -was no use in- 
sisting. He spent the greater part of the day out of 
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the home, away from the women's morose silence, 
interrupted by floods of tears, and when he returned 
it was wtJi tho escort of his manager and other 
friends. 

The saddler was a great help to Gallardo, who for 
tlie first time began to think his brother-in-law a 
good fellow, remarkable for his good sense, and 
worthy of a better fate. He it was who, during the 
matador’s absence, undertook to pacify the women, 
including Ins own wife, lea\dng them like exhausted 
furies. 

" Let us see,” he said. “ What is it all about ? 
Juaniyo is a personage who must mix \ritli influen- 
tial people. And if tliis lady did go to the farm, 
what then ? One must cultivate good friendships, 
for in that waj^ one can ask favours and help on 
one's f amil y. Tliei'e was notliing -wrong. It was all 
calumny. El Nacional was there, who is a man of 
good diaracter. ... I know him -^'ery well.” 

For the first time in his life he praised the dart- 
sticker. Being constantly in the house he was a 
valuable auxiliary to Gallardo, and the bull-fighter 
was not niggardly in his gratitude. The saddler had 
closed his shop, as trade was bad, and was waiting 
for some employment through his brother-in-law. 

In tlie meanwhile the bull-fighter supplied all the 
wants of tlie family, and finally invited them all to 
take up their quarters permanently in Iris house. In 
this way poor Carmen would worry less, not being 
so mtich alone. 

One day El Nacional received a message from the 
matador's wife that she \vished to see him. His own 
■wife delivered the message. 
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“ I saw her this morning. She came from San 
Gil. The , poor thing’s eyes looked as thcru^ she 
were constantly crying. Go and see her. . . 

Carmen received El Tiadonal in the matador's 
study. They would he alone there, and there would 
he no fear of Senora Angustias coining in with her 
vehemence. Gallardo was at the club in the Caile 
de las Sierpes. He kept away from the house most 
days to avoid meeting his wife ; he even had his 
meals out, going with some friends to the inn at 
Eritana. 

El Nadonal sat on a divan, with his head bent, 
twirling bis hat in his hands, scarcely daring to look 
at his master's wife. How she was altered ! Her 
eyes were red and snrroimded by black hollows. 
Her dark cheeks and the end of her nose were also 
reddened from the constant rubbing of her hand- 
kerchief. 

“ Sebastian, y^ou will teE me the whole truth. 
You are kind, and yon are Juan’s best friend. All 
the little mother said the other was temper. 
You know how really good she is. It was only an 
outburst, over directly. Pay no attention to it.” 

The dart-sticker nodded assent, and then hazarded 
the qustion, — 

“ Ydiat does Senora Carmen wish to know ? ” 

“ Yon must teE me aE that happened at La Ein- 
conada.” 

“ I think they are nothing more than friends . . . 
If there has been anything before, I know not. . - . 
The people here . . , talk. They invent so many 
Ees. But pay no attention, Senora Carmen. live 
happflyy that is the best thing ! ” 
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" Do 5^ou think me a fool, Sebastian ? I have 
seen it all along. From the first moment he began to 
think of that lady ... or whatever she is, I have 
knovTi what Juan w'as tliinking. The day he 
pledged the bull to her, and she gave him that 
diamond ring. I should ha\'e liked to snatch the ring 
and trample on it. . . . Very soon I knew every- 
thing. Everything ! There are always people 
ready to carry rumours because it hurts others. 
Besides, tliey have never hidden themselves, going 
everywhere, in the sight of every^one, on horseback, 
just like gipsies who ride from fair to fair.” 

El Nacional interposed, seeing Carmen so upset. 

“ Jly good woman, do you believe all tliis hum- 
bug? Do you not see they are inventions of 
people who wsli you ill? All jealousy, nothing 
more." 

‘‘ No, I know Juan. He is as he is, and cannot be 
othenwse. Cursed profession, which seems to drive 
men mad I After we had been married two years 
he fell in love with a handsome girl in the market, 
a butcher's daughter. . . . How I suffered when 
I knew it . . . But I never said a word. Even 
now he thinks I know nothing. Since then how 
many have there been ? I do not loiow how 
manyr — dozens — and I held my'’ tongue, wishing for 
peace in my home. But this woman is not like the 
others : Juan is mad about her. Now she is gone. 
You did not know it ? She is gone, because she 
■was bored in Sevdlle. You see people tell me every- 
thing, and she left \vithout saying good-bye to him. 
Now he is as wretched as a sick horse ; he goes among 
his friends -rruth a face like a funeral, and drinks to 
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enliven himself. He cannot forget that woman. 
Now I can’t bear to see him ; I hate him.” 

She spoke energetically, and a flame of hate shone 
in her eyes. 

” Alas ! that woman. How she has changed him ! 
... He is another man. He only cares now to go 
with rich people ; and the people in the suburbs, and 
the poor in Seville, who v/ere his friends and helped 
him when he first began, all complain of him ; some 
fine day they will start a disturbance against him in 
the arena to disgrace him. Money comes in here by 
bucketfuls, and it is not easy to count it. He him- 
self does not Imow hov/ much he has, but I see 
clearly. He plays heavily, so that his new friends 
may welcome him ; and he loses a great deal ; the 
money comes in by one door and goes out by the 
other. But I say nothing. .After aU it is he that 
earns it. He has had to borrow from Don Jos 6 for 
things about the farm, and some olive-yards he 
bought this year to join to the property were bought 
with other people’s money. Almost all he earns 
during the next season will go to pay his debts. 
And if he had an accident ? If he found himself 
obliged to retire like others ? He has tried to change 
me, as he himseh has changed. I know he feels 
ashamed of us when he returns from seeing Dona 
Sol. It is he who has obliged me to put on those 
unbecoming hats from Madrid, that make me feel like 
a monkey dancing on an organ ! And a mantilla is 
so beautiful I He also it is v/ho has bought that 
infernal car, in which I go in fear and v/hich smells 
like the devil. If he could, he would even put a hat 
with a cock’s tail on the little mother’s head ! ” 
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^ El Nacional interrupted. No, no, Juan \ras very 
Mnd, and if he did tiiese things it was because he 
wished his family to have everj^ comfort and luxury. 

" Juaniyo ma}^ be anj^liing you will, Senora Car- 
men, but still you must forgive liim a good deal. 
Remember that many are envious of you ! Is it 
nothing to be the We of the bravest bull-fighter, 
\vith handfuls of money, a house that is a marvel, 
and to be absolute mistress of everything, for the 
master lets you dispose of all ? " 

Carmen’s eyes were overflowing, and she raised 
her handljerchief to wipe away her tears. 

" I would rather be the wife of a shoemaker. How 
often have I thought so ! If Juan had only gone on , 
■with his trade, instead of this cursed bull-fighting 1 
How much happier I should be in a poor shawl, 
taking liis dinner to the doorway where he worked 
like Ids father. At least he would be mine, and no 
one would want to take him from me ; we might 
Avant necessities, but on Sunda 3 's, dressed in our 
best, we should go to breakfast at some httle inn. 
And then the frights one has from those horrid bulls. 
Tills is not living. There is money, a great deal of 
money, but believe me, Sebastian, it is like poison 
to me. The people about tliink I am happj^ and 
en-yy me, but my ej^es follow the poor women Avho 
want everything, but who liave their child on their 
arm, who when they are imhappy look at the little 
one and laugh Avith it. If onlj' I had one 1 If Juan 
could but see a little one in the liouse that Avould 
be all his own, sometliing more than the little 
nepheAvs . . 

El Nacional came out from tliis interview shocked 
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and troubled, and went in search of his master, whom 
he found at the door of the Forty-five. 

“ Juan, -I have just seen your %vife. Things are 
going worse and worse. Try and calm her and set 
yourself right with her.” 

" Curse it ! life is not w'orth living. Would to 
God a bull might catch me on Sunday and then all 
would be over I And for what life is worth . . 

He was rather tipsy. The frowning silence he met 
in his house drove him to desperation, and even 
stiU more (although he would not confess it to any- 
one) Dona Sol’s flight, without leaving a single word, 
not even a line to bid him farewell. They had sent 
him away from the door more rudely than they 
would have treated a serr'ant, and no one knew-where 
tliat woman had gone. The Marquis was not much 
interested in his niece’s journey — a most crazy 
woman ! Neither had he been informed of her 
intended departure ; however, he did not think on 
that account that she was lost. She would give 
signs of existence from some far country, whither 
her caprices had driven her. 

Gallardo could not conceal his ill-humour in his 
own home. Maddened by the frowning silence of 
his wife, who resented all his efforts at conversation, 
he would breaJ: out, — 

" Curs'i my had luck ! Would to God that on 
Sunday one of those Miura bulls would catch me, 
trample me, and tlien I could be brought home to 
yon in a basket ! ” 

“ Don’t say such tilings, evil one ! ” exclaimed 
S.-fiora AiigiKtias. “ Do not temot God ; it v.ill 
hriu ' vou bad bcla” 
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But the brother-in-law inteqjosed scntentiously. 
taldng advantage of the occasion to flatter the 

" Don’t worr3'' yourself, little mother. There is 
no bull that can touch him; no horn that can 


^ The foUowing Sunday was the last buU-%ht of the 
year in which Gallardo was to take part. The mom 
L passed without those vague terrom and super- 
JiL amdeties which uaually assa. ed um to 
dressed gaily, wth a ne^^^ous excitabihty wtacb 
seemed to double the strength of lus muscles. 
a joy t^rLd again the yellow sand to astomsh 
ovL^twelve thousand spectators wth his grace ^d 
Kcldess daring 1 Nothing /I"" S 

which gained Wm the 

money like I p .serving to create worries. 

If SfS: to woS Ive. He felt 
sUgth of a gian^i « 

‘r :::ot rS' rfe arena " He longed 
fanSf Ws do^ssensio^^ and Doha Soi’s 

“wSttof Triage arrived, Gallardo crossed the 
women. „se rvas to embitter life. 

jE§mTStff«irSh“S^^^ 
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self ! ” said he gaily. " Jump into the coach, and I 
taice you to the arena.” 

He sat dovm beside the great man, swelling with 
pride that aU Seville should see him sitting among 
the bull-fighter’s silk capes and splendid gold em- 
broideries. 

The building was crammed. It was an important 
contest, the last one of the autumn, and conse- 
quently it had attracted an immense audience, not 
only from the towm but from the country. On the 
benches of the sunnj'' side were crowds of people 
from surrounding villo.ges. 

From the first Gallardo showed a feverish activitv'. 
He stood away from the barrier, going to meet the 
bull, amusing it vath his cape play, while the picadors 
waited for the time when the brute would turn on 
their miserable horses. 

A certain predisposition against the bull-fighter 
could be noticed. He was applauded as usual, but 
the demonstrations were far warmer and more pro- 
longed on the shady side, from the svTrunetrical rows 
cf white hats, than from the lively and motley sunny 
side, where many stood in their shirt sleeves under 
the heat of the scorciung sun. 

Gallardo understood the danger. If he had the 
least bad luck, half the circus %vouId rise up against 
him, vociferating and reproaching him for Ms in- 
gratitude towards those who had first started him. 

He killed Ms first bull with only moderate good 
fortune. He threw Iiimseif with Ms usual audacity 
between the horns, but tlic rapier struck on a bone. 
Fhe enthus’asts applauded, because the ihrust was 
v.ell placed, and the failure of the stroke was no 
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fault of his. He put himself again in position to 
hill, but again struclc on tlie same place, and the 
bull, butting at the muleta, jerked the sword out of 
tlie wound, tlirowang it to some distance. Taldng 
another rapier from Garabato’s hand, he turned 
again towards the beast, who waited for him, firm 
on his feet, his neck dripping \vith blood and his 
slavering muzzle almost on the sand. 

The matador, spreading liis muleta before the 
brute's eyes, quietly moved aside watli his sword 
the darts wliich were falling across the bull’s poll. 
He wished to execute the descabello.^ Leanhig the 
point of the blade on tlie top of the head, he sought 
for a suitable spot between the two horns and made 
an effort to drive in the rapier. The bull sliivered 
painfully, but still remained on foot, and threw out 
the steel \Wth a rougli movement of its head. 

" One ! " shouted mocking voices from the sunny 
side. 

" Curse them ! Wh5'- did the people attack him 
so unjustly ? ” 

Again the matador struck with the steel, succeed- 
ing this time in finding the vulnerable spot, and the 
bull feU suddenly with a crash, his horns sticking 
into the sand, his belly upward and his legs rigid. 

The people on the shady side applauded from a 
class feeling, but from the sunny side came a storm 
of whistling and groans. 


* Tlie descaicUo is a coup de grdee ^'ven to a bull already pierced 
by a rapier ; the stroke consists in driving the rapier straight doTO 
behind the skull so as to pierce the spinal marrow. If it is badly 
delivered the animal only gets a slight wound, and a failure is con- 
sidered very unskilful and rouses the indignation of the populace. 
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Gallardo, turning his back to these insults, saluted 
his partisans vdth the muleta and the rapier. 

The insults of the populace, who had up to now 
been so friendly, exasperated him, and he clenched 
his fists. 

What do these people want ? The bull did not 
admit of anything better. Curse them 1 This de- 
monstration is got up by enemies. 

He spent the greater part of the cont^t close to 
the barrier, looking on disdainfully at his com- 
panions’ actions, accusing them mentally of having 
promoted this display of fll-feeling, and he latmched 
maledictions against the biall and the farmer who 
reared him. He had come so well prepared to do 
great things, and then to meet with a buH like this ! 
All the breeders who sent in such animals ought to 
be shot. 

When he took his killin g weapons for his second 
buU, he gave an order to El Nacional and to another 
foot-man to bring the bull by their cloak play to the 
popular side of the arena. 

He knew his public. You must flatter those 
citizens of the sun, a tumultuous and terrible de- 
mocracy, who brought class hatred into the arena, 
but would change their whistling into applause with 
the greatest ease, if a slight show of consideration 
flattered their pride. 

The foot-men, th^o^vi^g their capes in front of the 
bull, endeavoured to attract him towards the sunny 
side of the drcus. The populace saw this manoeuvre 
and welcomed it svith joyful surprise. The supreme 
moment, the death of the bull, would he enacted 
under their eyes instead of at a distance for the 
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convenience of the wealthy people on the shady 
side. 

Tiic brute, being alone for a moment on that side 
of the arena, attacked the dead body of a horse. It 
buried its horns in the open belly, lifting the miser- 
able carcass on its horns like a limp rag. The body 
fell to the ground almost doubled up, and the bull 
moved off undecidedly ; but it soon turned again 
to sniff the body, snorting and burying its horns in 
the dead animal, while the populace laughed at the 
stupid, obstinate brute seeking for life in an inani- 
mate body, 

" Go it 1 . . . "i^diat strength he has ! . . . Go on, 
son I . . . I’m looking at you 1 " 

But suddenly the attention of the audience was 
turned from the furious brute to Gallardo, who was 
crossing the arena with light step, bending Iris figure, 
canying in one hand the folded mnleta, and balan- 
cing the rapier in the other lilre a light cane. 

All the populace roared with delight at the bull- 
fighter’s approach. 

" You have gained them,” said El Nacional, who 
had placed liimself with Ins cloak in readiness close 
to the buU. 

The multitude, clapping their hands, called to the 
bull-fighter, “.Here! here!” everyone wishing to 
see the bull killed in front of his own bench so as 
not to lose a single detail. The matador hesitated 
between the contradictory calls of thousands of 
voices. With one foot on the step of the barrier, 
he was considering the best place to kill the bull. 

He had better talce liim a little farther on. He 
felt embarrassed by the body of the horse, whose 
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miserable remains seemed to fill aU that side of 

the arena. 

Gallardo was turning to give the order to El 
Nadonal to have the body removed, when he heard 
behind him a voice he knew, and though he could 
not at once recall to whom it belonged, it made liim 
turn round suddenly*. 

" Good evening. Seno Juan 1 We are ready to 
applaud.” 

He saw in the first rank, below the rope of the 
inside barrier, a jacket folded on the line of the wall ; 
on it were crossed a pair of arms in shirt sleeves, on 
which re.slcd a broad face, freshly shaved, with tlic 
hat pulled dosTO to its cars. It looked like the face 
of a good-natured countrj'man come in from his 
tillage to see the bull-fight. 

Grdlardo recognized him : it was Plumitas. 

He had fulfilled his promise ; there he was, audaci- 
ously sitting among twelve thousand people, many of 
whom might recognize him, and saluting the cliam- 
pion, who fell pleased and graceful for this mark of 
confidence. 


Gallardo v;as astounded at his temerity. To come 
down into Sevilla, to enter th.o arena, far awa.y from 
th*' movmiain^, wher'' defence was so easy, without 
xh' h'lp of hk two comp.mionr, the marc and the 
rifit". .nnl .all to •-''e hint kill bulls ! Tndy, of the 
two, V. hi:h '.va*- the bravor man ? 
lie Tcdcct'al, funh-rmorc, th.at at his farm he avas 


.'t Pionsitas* merrv 
o'dy V "’M" if Iw 
e'ttr.V'.ohr.-try pc:v 


that, in ilw country, life v-sas 
>'pt on fro-'xl t''rm= v.-ith that 
G.rtair!ly tills buii niu'f be 
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He smiled at the bandit, who was placidly watch- 
ing him. He took off his cap, shouting towards tlie 
heaving crowd, but with liis eyes on Plumitas,— - 
" This bull is for }?ou ! ” 

He threw liis cap towards the benches, where a 
hundred hands were outstretched, fighting to catch 
the sacred deposit. 

Gallardo signed to El Nacional, so that with 
opportune cape play he should bring the bull to- 
wards liim. 

Then the champion spread his muleta, and the 
beast attacked with a deep snort, passing under the 
red rag. “ Bravo ] " roaied the crowd, once more 
bewitched by their old idol, and disposed to think 
everjilung he did admirable. 

He continued giving passes to the bull, amid the 
advice of the people a few steps from him. " Be 
careful, Gallardo ! The bull still has liis full strength. 
Don’t get betw'een liim and the barrier. Keep your 
retreat open." 

Others more enthusiastic e.TOted liis audacity by 
more daring advice. 

" Give him one of your own ! . . . Now ! Strilie 
and you pocket liim ! ” 

But the brute wns too big and too mistrustful to 
be put in anybody’s pocket. Exdled by the prox- 
imity of the dead horse, he constantty returned to 
it, as though the stench intoxicated him. 

At last, fatigued the muleta, the bull stood 
motionless. It wns a very bad position, but Gal- 
lardo had come out of worse comers victorious. 

He wanted to take advantage of the brute’s halt, 
and the public incited liim to action. Among the 
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men standing at the inside barrier, leaning theh 
bodies half over it so as not to lose a single detail 
of the supreme moment, he recognb^ed many spo^- 
men of the people, who had begun to turn from him, 
and were now again applauding him, touched bj'’ his 
show of consideration for the populace. 

“ Take advantage of it, my lad. . . . Now we 
shall see the real thing. . . . Strike truly.” 

Gallardo turned his head slightly to salute Plu- 
mitas, who stood smiling, with his moon face lean- 
ing on his arms over the jacket. 

“ Por you, comrade 

And he placed himself in profile with the rapier in 
front in position to kill, but at the same instant be 
thought tliat the ground was trembling beneath 
liim, that he was flung to a great distance, that the 
building was falling down on him, that everything 
was turning to deep blackness, and that a furious 
hurricane was raging round him. His body %dbrated 
painfully from head to foot, his head seemed burst- 
ing, and a mortal agony Avrung his chest ; then he 
seemed falling into dark and endless space, plunging 
into nothingness. 

At th.e very moment when he was preparing to 
strike, the bull, attmeted by the carcass behind him, 
had reared uner-rpectedly against him. 

The shock was terrific. Tlie matador in his silk 
:!nd go’fl lay prostrate beneath the InilJ’s hoofs. The 
horns di'l not gore him, but hc;id, horns, and front 
of tlie brute crasited doum on him like a bloiv from 
a club. 
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his hoofs, he turned to attack the brilliant figure 
l3ang on the ground, lifted it on one horn, shaking 
it for a few seconds, and then hinging it away to 
some distance ; again a third time it turned to attack 
• the insensible form. 

The crowd, bewildered by the quicloiess of these 
events, remained silent, their liearts tightened. The 
bull would Idll him ! Perhaps it had killed him 
already ! But suddenly a yell from the whole 
multitude broke the agonizing silence. A cape was 
spread between the bull and his victim, two strong 
anns pressed a cloth against the poll, in an endeavour 
to blhid the beast. It was El Nacional who had 
desperately tlu'O'ivn himself on the bull, choosing to 
be gored liimself if only he could save Iris master. 
The brute, bewildered by this fresh obstacle, turned 
upon it, vith his tail towards the fallen man. The 
dart-sticker, caught between the horns, moved back- 
wards wth the buU, waving his cape, not knowing 
how to extricate himself from this perilous posirion, 
but satisfied all the same at ha^dng dra\vn the fero- 
cious brute away from Gallardo. 

The public, absorbed by this fresh incident, almost 
forgot the champion. El Nacional would fall also ; he 
could not get out from between the horns, and the 
brute carried him along as if he were already impaled. 

The men shouted, the women sobbed, turning 
their heads aside and vringing tlicir hands, when El 
Nacional, taking advantage of a moment wheir the 
brute lowered his head to gore him, slipped from 
between the horns to one side, whUe the bull rushed 
blindly on, carrying away the ragged cape on his 
horns. 
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The tense feeling broke out into deafening ap- 
plause. The unstable crowd acclaimed El Nacional. 
It was the finest moment of his hfe. The people, 
in their excitement, scarcely noticed the inanimate 
body of GaUaxdo, who with his head hanging down 
v/as being carried out of the arena by bull-fighters 
and servants. 

In Seville that night nothing was spoken of but 
Gallardo’s acddent, the worst he had ever had. In 
many to\vns special sheets had already been pub- 
lished, and the papers aU over Spain gave accounts 
of the afiair, details of -which were \vired in all direc- 
tions, as if some political personage had been the 
victim of an attempt on his life. 

Terrifying news flew about the CaUe de las Sierpes, 
coloured by the vivid southern imagination. Poor 
Gallardo had just died ; he w'ho brought the news 
had seen him lying on a bed in the infir mary, as 
white as paper, -nith a crucifix between his hands, so 
it must be true. According to others less lugubrious, 
he was still alive, though he might die at any moment. 
The bull had made a perfect sieve of his body. 

Guards had been placed around the arena to pre- 
vent the anxious mob from storming the infirmary. 
Outside, the populace had assembled, asking every- 
one who came out as to the champion’s state. 

El Nacional, still in his fighting dress, came out 
several limes, fro'»vning and angry, because the pre- 
parations for his master’s removal were not ready. 

Seeing him, the mob forgot the wounded man in 
their congratulations, 

'' Seno Sebastian, you were splendid ! . . . Had 
it not been for you 1 . , 
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But he refused afl congratulations. “ 
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must be one of those country peasante who were 

accustomed to salute lum on the roads. 

" Yes, a great misfortune, my lad.” 

" Do you think he ■will die, Seno Marque ? ” 

“ It is to be feared, unless a miracle saves him. 
He is ground to powder.” 

And the Marquis, placing his right hand on the 
shoulder of the unlino\vn man, seemed pleased by 
the sorrow expressed on his countenance. 

Gallardo’s return to his house v;as most painful. 
Inside the court were heard cries of despair, and 
outside other women, friends and neighbours of 
Juaniyo, were screaming and tearing their hair, 
thinking liim already dead. 

The litter was carried into a room oE the court, 
and tlie champion wth the greatest care was lifted 
on to a bed. He was mapped in bloody cloths and 
))andages smelling of antiseptics ; of Iris fighting 
dress he retained nothing but one pink stocking, and 
his ■under-garments w’cre all tom or cut vith scissors. 

His pigtail hung unplaited and entangled on his 
ncclc, and his face was as pale as a wafer. He opened 
his ej'cs sliglitly, feeling a hand slipped into his, and 
saw Carmen, a Carmen as pale as himself, dry-eyed 
and terrified. 

Friends prudently intervened. She must remem- 
ber that the wounded man had only received first 
aid. and a great deal remained for the doctors to do. 

Tivc wounded man made a sign with his eyes to 
El Karional. who Irmied over him to catdi the 
rlicht murmur. 

” Juan saa-s," he murmured, going out irrto ■the 
court, " he would like Dr. Ruiz sent for.” 
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" It is already done,” said the manager, pleased 
■with his prevision. He had telegraphed at once 
when he knew the importance of the accident, and 
he had no doubt but that Dr. Ruiz was already 
on the way and would arrive on the follo^ying 
morning. 

After their first bevilderment, the doctors were 
more hopeful. It was possible he might not die. 
He had such a splendid constitution and such 
energ3\ What was most to be dreaded was the 
terrible shoclc, which would have killed most men 
instantaneously, but he had recovered conscious- 
ness, although he was very weak. As far as the 
wounds were concerned, they did not tliinlc them 
dangerous. That on the arm was not much, though 
it was possible the limb might be a little stiff. The 
hurt on the leg did not offer equal hopes ; tlie bones 
were fractured, and probably Gallardo would be lame. 

Don Josd, who had endeavoured to keep calm 
when he had thought the cliampion’s death in- 
evitable, quite broke down at this. His matador 
lame ! Then he would not be able to fight again. 

He was furious at the calm with which the doctors 
spoke of the possibilit}'' of Gallardo becoming useless 
as a bull-fighter. 

” That could not be. Do 5mu think it logical 
that Juan should live and not fight ? . . . WTio 
would fill his place ? I tell 3^ou, it cannot be ! The 
first man in the world 1 . . . And you want him 
to retire ! ” 

He spent tire night watching vnth the men of the 
troupe and Gallardo’s brother-in-law, and next 
morning early he went to the station to meet the 
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Madrid express. It arrived, and rvith it Dr. Ruiz. 
He came rvithout any luggage, as carelessly dressed 
as ever, smiling behind his yelloivish beard, bobbing 
along in his loose coat, swinging his little short legs 
and his protuberant body. 

As he entered the house, the bull-fighter, who 
seemed in extreme weakness, opened Iris eyes wth 
a smile of confidence. After Ruiz had listened in 
a comer to the other doctors’ opinions and explana- 
tions, he approached the bed. 

“ Courage, my lad ; this wiU not finish you ! You 
have good luck 1 " 

And then he added, turning to his coUeagues,-r 
" See what a magnificent animal this Juanillo is ! 
Anyone else would not be giving us any work by 
now.” 

He examined him very carefully ; it was a case 
which required great care. But he had seen so 
many 1 . , .-Bull-fighting wounds were his speci- 
ality, and in them he always expected the most 
extraordinary cures, as if the horns gave both the 
wound and its remedy. 

“You may almost say that he v.iio is not IdUed 
outright in the arena is saved. The cure becomes 
then only a matter of time.” 

For three days Gallardo endured tortures, his 
weakness preventing the use of ansesthetics. Dr. 
Ruiz extracted several splinters of bone from the 
broken leg. 

" Who has said you would be useless for fight- 
ing ? ” exclaimed the Doctor, satisfied ■with his o^vn 
cleverness. “ You wall fight, my son. The public 
wiU still have to applaud you.” 
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The manager agreed with this. Exactly what he 
had thought ; how could that lad, who was the 
fii’st man in the world, end his life in that fashion ? 

By order of Dr. Ruiz, tlie family were moved 
to Don Jose’s house. The women drove him wild, 
and it was intolerable to have tliem near him during 
the hours of the operations. A groan from Gallardo 
v."ould instantly be answered from ever^' part of tlie 
house by the howls of his mother and sister, while 
Carmen would struggle lilce a mad woman to go to 
her husband. 

Sorrow had changed tlie Mofe, maldng her forget 
her anger. " The fault is mine,” she would often 
say despairingly to El Nacional. " He said very 
often that he wished a bull would end him once for 
all. I have been very wrong ; I have embittered 
his life.” 

In vain El Nacional recalled all the details to 
conidnee her tliat the misfortune was accidental. 
No ; according to her, Gallardo had wdshed to end 
it for ever, and had it not been for El Nacional he 
would have been carried dead out of the arena. 

Wlien tlie operations were over, tlie family re- 
turned to the house, and Carmen paid her first visit 
to the sick man. 

She entered the room quietly, with eyes cast down, 
as if she were ashamed of her fonner hostility, and 
taldng Jr.r.:'.’s hand in botli of hers, she asked, — 

" H are you ? ” 

Gallardo seemed shrunk by pain, pale and wealc, 
and showed an almost cliildish resignation. Notliing 
remained of the proud and gallant felloiv who had 
delighted tlie populace with his audacity. He seemed 
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unnerved after the terrible operations which he had 
endured in full consciousness ; his old indifference to 
pain had vanished, and he moaned at the slightest 
discomfort. 

After ten days’ sta3' in Seville, the Doctor returned 
to Madrid. 

“ Now, my lad,” he said to the sick man, " 3mu 
don't require me an3' longer, and I have a great 
deal to do. Now don’t be imprudent, and in a couple 
of months 3'ou will be well and strong. It is possible 
3'ou may feel 3'our leg a little, but you have a con- 
stitution of iron, and it %vill go on getting better.” 

Gallardo’s cure progressed, as Dr. Ruiz had fore- 
told. At the end of a month the leg was liberated 
from its enforced quiet, and the bull-fighter, weak 
and limping slightty, was able to sit in a chair in the 
court, and receive his friends. 

During his illness, when fever ran high, and 
gloomy nightmares troubled him, one thought 
alwa3’s remained steadfast in his mind, in spite of 
all restless wanderings — the reracm.l'.rance of Dona 
Sol. Did that woman know of his accident ? 

While he was still in bed, he had ventured to 
question the manager about her when thet’’ chanced 
to alone. 

” Yes, my man,” said Don Jos 4 , “ she has re- 
membered 3'OU. She sent me a -.vire from Nia:. 
er.qu'iring after you, two or tlirce da3'5 after the 
acrid'un. Most probabh' she saw it in the papers. 
Tliev' spoke .about amu everywhere, as if a-ou were 
a I'.ing.” 

Tl’.c manager had replied to tiie telegram, but 
had not heard sub:cqucntl3* from her. 
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Gallardo appeared satisfied for some daj)^ with 
this explanation, but after\vards asked again, with 
a sick man's persistence, had she not written ? Had 
she not enquired again after him ? . . . The man- 
ager tried to excuse Dona Sol’s silence, and console 
him. He must remember she was alwaj^ moving 
about. Goodness only knew where she might be at 
that time. 

But the bull-fighter’s anxiety forced Don Jos6 to 
pious lies. Some days before, he had received a 
short letter from Italy, in which Dona Sol had en- 
quired after him. 

" Let me see it ! ” said the champion anxiously. 

And, as the manager made some excuse, pretend- 
ing to have left it at home, Gallardo begged him 
to get it. 

" Do bring it to me. I long to see her letter, to 
convince myself that she remembers me,” 

To avoid further complications in his pretences, 
Don Jos6 invented a correspondence that had not 
passed through his hands, but was directed to others. 
Dona Sol had written (according to him) to the 
Marquis about her money matters, and at tlie end of 
every letter she enquired after Gallardo. At other 
times the letters were to a cousin, in which were the 
same remembrances of the bull-fighter. 

Gallardo listened quietl}^, but at the same time 
shook his head doubtfully. Should he ever see her 
again ? Oh, what a woman ! to fl}’- like tJiat vuth- 
out any motive, except tlie caprices of her strange 
character. 

" \%at you ought to do,” said the manager, ” is 
to forget all about womenkind and attend to busi- 
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ness. You are no longer in bed, and you are almost 
cured. How do you feel as to-stren^h? Say, 
gb all we fight or not ? You have all the winter before 
you to recover strength. Shall we accept contracts, 
or do you decline to fight tliis year ? " 

Gallardo raised his head proudly, as though some- 
thing dishonourable was being proposed to him. 
Renounce bull-fighting? . , , Spend a whole year 
without being seen in the arena ? Could the public 
resign tliemselves to such an absence ? 

Accept them, Don Jose. There is plenty of time 
to get strong between now and the Spring. You may- 
promise for the Easter contest. I think this 1^ 
may still give me some trouble, but, please God, it 
\vill soon be as strong as iron.” 

He longed to return to the arena. He felt greedy 
of fame and popular applause, and in order to get 
quite strong he decided to spend the rest of the 
winter with his family at La Rinconada. There, 
hunting and long wulks w'ould strengthen his leg. 
Besides, he could ride about to overlook the work, 
and visit the herds of goats, the droves of pigs, 
the dairies and the mares grazing in the mea- 
dow’s. 

The management of the farm had not been good ,' 
eveiyuhing cost him more than it cost other land- 
lords, and the receipts were less. His brother-in- 
law, wiio had establislied himself at the farm as a 
land of dictator to set things right, had only sne- 
ceeded in disturbing the routine of the work, and in 
rousing the labourer’ anger. It was fortunate tliat 
Gallardo could count on bis income from the bull- 
fights, an inexiraustible source of wealth, which 
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would more than recoup his extravagances and 
bad management. 

Before leaving for La Rinconada, Senora Angustias 
TOshed her son. to fulfil her vow of loieehng before 
the Virgin of Hope. It was a vow she had made 
tliat terrible night when she saw him stretched pale 
and lifeless nn tlie litter. How many times she 
had wept before La Slacarena, tlie beautiful Queen 
of Heaven, with the long eyelashes and swarthy 
cheeks, imploring her not to forget JuaniUo ! 

The ceremony was a popular rejoicing. All the 
gardeners of the suburb were summoned to the 
churdi of San Gil, which was filled -with flowers, 
piled up in bante round the altars, and hanging in 
garlands between the arches and from the chan- 
deliers. 

The ceremony took place on a beautiful sunny 
morning. In spite of its being a working da}^ the 
church was filled v.ath people from the suburb — 
stout women •with black eyes, wearing black silk 
dresses, and lace mantillas over their pale faces, 
worlonen freshly shaved, and beggars in swarms, 
forming a double row at the chmch door. 

A Mass was to be sung, with the accompaniment 
of orchestra and voices. The serAUce was to be 
something quite out of the Avay, like the opera in the 
San Fernando theatre at Easter. And afterwards 
the priests would intone a Te Deum of thanksgiving 
for the recover}'- of Senor Juan Gallardo, as they did 
for a royal -visit. 

The party arrived, making their way through the 
crowd. The champion’s mother and wife walked 
first among the relations and friends, dressed in 
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rustling black silks, smiling beneath their mantillas. 
Gallardo came after, followed by an interminable 
escort of bull-fighters and friends, all dressed in 
light suits, wth gold chains and rings of extraor- 
dinary brilliancy, their white felt hats contrasting 
strangely with the women’s black clothes, 

Gallardo was very grave. He was a good be- 
liever. Ke did not often remember God, though 
he often swore by Him blasphemously at difficult 
moments, more by habit than an5d;hiiig else ; but 
this was quite another afiair, he was going to return 
thanks to the Blessed Macarena, and he entered the 
church reverently. 

They aU Y^fent in except El Nacional, who left his 
^vife and children at the door, and himself remained 
in the little square. \ 

“ I am a freethinker,” he thought it necessary to 
explain to a group of friends. “ I respect all beliefs ; 
but that inside there is for me . . . rubbish. I do 
not ^vish to be wanting in respect to La hlacarena, 
nor to take away any credit which is hers, but, 
comrades, suppose I had not arrived in time to 
draw away the bull when Juaniyo was on the 
ground ! ” , . . 

Through the open doors came the wail of instru- 
ments, the voices of the singers, a sweet melody, 
accompanied by the perfume of the flowers and the 
smell of wax. 

When the partj?’ came out, all the poor people 
scrambled and quarrelled for the handfuls of money 
thrown to them. There was enough for eveiyhody, 
for Gallardo was liberal. Senora Angustias wept 
with joy, leaning her head on a friend’s shoulder. 
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The champion appeared at the church door radi- 
ant and ma^ificent, giving liis arm tojiis wife, and 
Carmen smiling, -with a tear on her eyelaslies, felt as 
if she were being married to him a second time. 


CHAPTER VIL 

When Holy Week came round, Gallardo gave his 
mother a great pleasure. 

In previous years, as a devotee of Our Lord Jesus 
of Great Power, he had walked in the procession of 
the parish of San Lorenzo, wearing the long black 
timic, with high pointed hood and mask, which only 
left the eyes visible. 

It was the aristocratic brotherhood, and when 
the bull-fighter found himself on the high road to 
fortune he had entered it. avoiding the popular 
brotherhood, W'hose devotion was generally accom- 
panied by drunkenness and scandal. 

He spoke \vith pride of the serious gra%ity of this 
religious association. Everything was well ordered 
and strictl}’’ disciplined as in a regiment. On the 
night of Holy Thu^sda5^ as the clock of San Lorenzo 
struck the second stroke of two in the morning, the 
church doors would be suddenlj'' opened, so tliat tlie 
crowd massed on the dark pavement outside could 
see the brilliantly lighted church, and the brother-, 
hood drawn up in order. 

The hooded men, silent and gloomy, v.tth no sign 
of life but the flash of their eyes through tlie blacli 
mask, advanced slowdy two b}- two, cacli holding a 
large wax taper in his liand, a wide space being 
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left between each pair on account of their long 
sweeping trains. 

The crov.'d, with southern impressionability, 
watched the passing of this hooded train, which they 
called Nazarenos, with deepest interest, for some of 
these mysterious masks might be great noblemen 
whom traditional pietj'^ had induced to take part in 
tliis nocturnal procession. 

The brotherhood, obliged to keep silence under 
pain of mortal sin, were escorted by municipal 
guards to prer'ent them from being molested by 
the drunken rabble, v/ho began their Holy Week 
holiday on Wednesday' night by visits to every 
tavern. It happened now and then that the guards 
relaxed their vigilance, and that impious tipplers 
were able to place themselves alongrfde of the silent 
brothers, and whisper atrocious insults against their 
unknown persons. The Nazarene sufiered in silence, 
E^vallowing the insults, offering them as a sacrifice 
to the Lord of Great Power. The rascals, em- 
boldened by this meekness, v.'ould redouble their 
insults, tin at last the pious masks, considering that 
if siic-nce was obligatory inaction w'as not, would lift 
their %vax tapers and thrash the intruders, which 
somewhat upset the holy piety of the ceremony. 

In the course of the procession, v/hen the jKrrters 
of the pasos* required rest, and the lighted plat- 
forms on which xhe figure stood halt^, a slight 
whistle stopped the hooded figures, and they tinned 

• Ljfge plat-onns rvith life-size fignres csrved in "ood and 
msfeificealiy drc£.sco, represuitirig Ectnes from the life of Jests, 
'h the ApecJss. Each parish sends two. 

Ice Sgcres are aadect and often by emiaeat artists. 
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to face each other, resting their large tapers on their 
feet arid looking at the crowd tlirough the mysterious 
slit of the mask. Above the pointed hoods floated 
the banners of the brotherhood, squares of black 
velvet with gold fringes, on which were embroidered 
the Roman letters S.P.Q.R., in commemoration of 
the part played by the Procurator of Judea in the 
condemnation of the Just One. 

The paso of Our Lord Jesus of Great Power stood 
on a heavy platform of worked metal, trimmed all 
round \vith hangings of black velvet which fell to the 
ground, concealing the twent3'' half-naked and per- 
spiring porters. At each of the four comers hung 
groups of lanterns and golden angels, and in the centre 
stood Jesus, crowired mth thorns and bending under 
the weight of His cross ; a tragical, dolorous, blood- 
stained Jesus, with cadaverous face and tearful eyes, 
but magnificently dressed in a velvet tunic, covered 
with gold flowers. 

The appearance of the Lord of Great Power drew 
siglis and groans from hundreds of brecists. 

" Father Jesus ! ” murmured the old women, 
fixing their eyes on the figure — ” Lord of Great 
Power ! Remember us I ” 

As the paso stopped in the middle of the square 
with its hooded escort, the devotion of this .^da- 
lusian people broke out in songs and laments. 

A chndish voice of trembling sweetness broke the 
silence. Some girl pushing her way to the front 
would send a saeta * to Jesus, the three verses 
of which celebrated the Lord of Great Power, the 
most divine sculpture, and the artist Montanes, a 

* Lit. aa ano’v, a song of three verses sometimes improvised. 
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companion of the artists of the golden age, who 
had carved it. The hooded brothers listened motion- 
less, till the conductor of the paso, tliinldng that 
the pause had been long enough, struck a silver bell 
on the front of the platform. " Up vnth it,” and the 
Lord of Great Power, after many oscillations, was 
hoisted up, while the feet of the invdsible porters 
began to move like tentacles on the gioiind. 

After this came the Virgin, Our Lady of the 
Greatest Sorrow. Under a velvet canopy her 
golden crown trembled in the surrounding lights. 
The train of her mantle, wliich was several j'ards 
long, hung down behind the paso, being puffed 
out by a framework of wood, thus displaying the 
■splendour of its rich embroideries. 

To the roll of drums a whole troop of women fol- 
lowed her, their bodies in the shadow, and their 
faces re<Mened by the glare of the tapers they 
carric'<i in their hands — old barefooted women in 
mantillas, girls wearing white clothes which were 
to have s'Tvcd thorn as shrouds, women who walked 
painftilly, ns if they were suffering from hidden and 
painful malnfiics, an assembly of suffering humamity' 
from death by’ the goodness of the Lord of 
Gse.at Power .and His Blessed Mother. 

The pro'-os'^ion of th.e pious brotherhood, after 
In vine -lowly walked tlirou-gh the streets, with long 
p.’.'res durinr which they' '^nng hymns, entered the 
Cath'‘d,ral. w'lsirli rt-mained all nicht with its doors 
ojvTi With, th- ir ]ici!te.d tapers thev wound 


tlironrh. th,'- oe.antic navc^, brinrini: out of the 


r 


rri;'--- th' irn: 
dJ. ih'. 


pillars huu'r vrith velvet and 
ir iirlit W.S unable lo disperse the 
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darj^ess gathered in the vauJts above. Leaving 
this prypt-Iilie gloom they came out again under 
the starlight, and the rising sun ended by surprising 
the procession still wandering about the streets. 

Gallardo u^as an enthusiast about the Lord of Great 
Power'' and the majestic silence of the brotherhood. 
It wa,s 'a very serious thing ! One might laugh at 
the other pasos. But to laugh at this one ! . . . 
Never! Besides, in tliis brotherhood one rubbed 
against verj* great people. 

Nevertheless, this 5'ear the champion decided to 
abandon the Lord of Great Power, to go out wtlr 
the brotherhood of La Macarena, who escorted the 
miraculous Virgin of Hope. 

Sehora Angustias was delighted when she heard 
his decision. He owed it to the Virgin, who had 
saved liim after his last accident. Besides, this 
flattered her feelings of plebeian simplicity. 

" Everyone wth his own, Juaniyo, If is all right 
for you to mix wdth gentlefolk, but you ought to 
remember that the poor have always loved 3'ou, 
and that now they are speaking against 5'ou be- 
cause they think you despise them.” 

The bull-fighter Icnew it only too well. The tur- 
bulent populace who sat on the smmy side of the 
arena were beginning to show a certain animosity 
against liim, thinldng themselves forgotten. They 
criticized his constant intercourse udth wealthy 
people, and his desertion of those who had been his 
first admirers. Gallardo washed tlierefore to take 
advantage of everj' means of flattering those w'hose 
applause he wanted. A few days before the pro- 
cession, he informed tlie most influential members 
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of La Macarena of Ms intention to follow in it. He 
did not wish the people to know it ; it was purely an 
act of devotion, and he ^\ished his intention to remain 
a secret. 

All the same, in a few dai,^ the suburb was talking 
of notliing else. It was the pride of the neighbour- 
hood. “ Ah ! we must see La Macarena tMs year,” 
said the gossips as they spoke of the bull-fighter’s 
intention. “ The Senora Angustias will cover the 
paso vrith flowers; it vill cost at least a hundred 
dollars. And Juaniyo viH hang all his jewellery 
on the Virgin. A real fortune ! ” 

And so it was. Gallardo gathered together all 
the jewelleiv' in the house, both his own and his 
wife’s, to hang on the statue. La ]\Iacarena would 
wear on her ears those diamond ear-rings wMch the 
champion had bought for Carmen in Madrid, wMch 
had cost the proceeds of many engagements. On 
her breast she would wear a large double gold chain 
belonging to the buU-fighter, on wMch would hang 
aU his rings and the large diamond studs that he 
wore on Ms sliirt front. 

“ Jesus 1 How smart she will be,” said they 
often, speaking of the Virgin. ” Seho Juan intends 
to pay for everytMng. It will make half Seville 
rage 1 ” 

\\Tien the matador was questioned about it, he 
smiled modestly. He had alwa^^s felt a deep de- 
votion for La Macarena. She was the Virgin of the 
suburb in wliicli he was bom, and besides his poor 
father had never failed to wallc in the procession as an 
armed man. It was an honour of which the famil)’ 
was proud, and had his own position admitted of it. 
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he \vouId have been delighted to put on the helmet 
andi carry the lance, liJce so manj?^ Gallardos, his 
forebears, \vho were now underground. 

This religious popularity flattered him : he was 
anxious that everyone in the suburb should know 
about 'Ins iollo^ving the procession, but at the same 
time he dreaded the news spreading about the 
toAvn. ,He believed in the Virgin, and he ■wished to 
stand well udth her, in -vdew of future dangers ; but 
be trembled when he tliought of the derision of his 
friends assembled in the cafes and clubs of the Calle 
de las Sierpes. 

" They will turn me into ridicule, if they recog- 
nize me,” said he. “ AH the same, I must try and 
stand weU vrth e^'erybodJ^” 

On the night of Holy Thursday he went with his 
wife to the Cathedral to hear the Miserere. The im- 
mensely high Gothic building had no hght but that 
of a few wax tapers hung round the pHlars, just 
sulBcient to aUow the crowd to feel their way. AH 
the people of good social position were seated, in 
the side chapels behind the iron gratings, anxious 
to avoid contact -with the perspiring masses that 
poured into the nave. 

The choir was in complete darkness, except for a 
few lights looking like a starr}^ consteHation, for the 
use of the musicians and singers. The Miserere of 
Eslava was simg in tlus atmosphere of gloom and 
m57ster3^ It was a ga.y. and graceful Andalusian 
bliserere, with tender passages IHie love serenades, 
and chonises Hke drinkers’ rounds, fuU of the joy 
of life, winch made the people forgetful of death, and 
rebel against the gloom of the Passion. 
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When the voice of the tenor had ended its last 
passage and the wails in which he apostrophized 
“ Jerusalem ! Jerusalehi ! ” were lost in the vaults, 
the crowd dispersed, much preferring the liveliness 
of the streets, as gay as a theatre, with their electric 
lights, and the rows of chairs on the pavements, 
and the v.'ooden stages in the squares. 

Gallardo returned home quickly to put on his 
Nazarene dress. Senora Angustias had prepared 
his clothes Avith a tenderness which carried her 
back to her youthful days. Ah, her poor dear hus- 
band, who on that night used to don his beUico e 
array, and shouldering his lance, would leave the 
house, not to return till the following day, his hel- 
met knocked in. Iris armour a mass of filth, having 
camped wth his brethren in every tavern in Seville. 

The matador was as careful of his underclothing 
as a^wnman, and he put on his Nazarene dress with 
the same scrupulous care as his fighting costume. 
First he put on his silk stocldngs and patent leather 
shoes, then the v/liite satin robe his mother had made 
for him, and above this the high pointed hood of green 
velvet, which fell over liis shoulders and face lilce a 
mask, and hung down in front as far as his knees. 
On one side of the breast the coat-of-arms of the 
brotherhood was dclicatety embroidered in varie- 
gated colours. The buU-fighter ha\’ing put on his 
wlute gloves took the tall staff wdiich was a sign of 
dignity in the brotherhood. It was a long staff 
covered with green velvet, with a sEver top, and 
pointed at the end with the same metal. 

As Gallardo took liis way through the- narrow 
street on his w'ay to San GE he met the company 
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of Jezvs, that is to say, of armed men, fierce soldiers, 
their faces framed by their helmets' metal chin-strap, 
wearing wine-coloured tunics, fiesh-coloured cotton 
stocldngs and high sandals. Round their waists 
was fastened a Roman sword, and over their shoul- 
ders, like a modem rifle strap, was the cord v/hich 
supported their lances. These soldiers, 5^oung and 
old, marched to the roll of drums and carried a 
Roman banner with the senatorial inscription. 

An imposingly magnificent personage swaggered 
sword in hand at the head of this troup. Gallardo 
recognized him as he passed. 

" Curse him ! ” said he, laughings beneath his 
mask. " No one will pay any attention to me. 
This rascal vill carr^^ off aU the palms to-night," 

It was Captain Chivo, a gips3^ singer, who had 
arrived that morning from Paris, faithful to his 
military discipline, to put himself at the head of 
his soldiers. 

To fail in this duty would have been to forfeit the 
title of Captain, wloich El Chivo ostentatiousi}'' dis- 
played on eveiy music-hall placai’d in Paris, where 
he and his daughters danced and sang. The eldest 
haft had the good fortune to run away with a Russian 
prince, and the Parisian papers for days were full of 
the despair “of that brave officer of the Spanish 
army,” who intended to avenge his honour by shoot- 
ing tlie fugitives. In a theatre on the boulevards 
a piece had been hastily mounted, called the Flight 
of the Gipsy, wth dances of buU-fighters, choruses 
of friars, and other scenes of faithful local colouring. 

El Chivo soon compromised \vith his left-handed 
son-in-law for a good indemnity, and continued 
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dancing -in Paris with the other girls in hopes that 
another Russian prince would turn up. His rank 
as Captain made many foreigners thoughtful. Ah, 
Spain ! . . . a decadent coimtry which does not 
pay its noble soldiers, and forces its hidalgos to send 
their daughters on the stage. 

On the approach of Holy Week, Captain Chivo 
could no longer bear his absence from Seville, so he 
said farewell to his daughters with a severe and 
uncompromising air. 

" My children, I am going. . . . Mind that you are 
good. . . . My company is waiting for me. What 
would they say if their Captain failed them ? ” 

As he travelled from Paris to Seville he thought 
with pride of his father and grandfather, who had 
been captains of the Jews of La Macarena, and 
reflected that fresh glory accrued to himself through 
this inheritance from his forefathers. 

He had once dra\vn a prize of ten thousand pese- 
tas in the National Lottery, and the whole of this 
sura he had spent on a uniform suitable to his rank. 
The gossips of the suburb rushed to have a look at 
the Captain, dazzling in his gold embroideries, his 
burnished metal corselet, and his helmet over which 
flowed a cascade of white feathers, the brilliant steel 
reflecting all the light of the procession. It was 
fantastic magnificence ; a princely dress, of which 
a drunken Auracanian might have dreamt. The 
women fingered the velvet Idlt, admiring its em- 
broideries of nails, hammers, thorns, in fact all the 
attributes of the Passion. His boots shimmered at 
ever}- step with the flashing brilliance of the spangles 
and paste jewels which covered them. Below the 
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white plumes of the helmet, which seemed to make 
his dark Moorish complexion darker still, the gipsy’s 
grej^ whiskers could be seen. This w'as not military. 
The Captain himself nobly admitted it. But he 
returning to Paris, and something must be conceded 
to art. 

Turning Iiis head with xvarlilce pride and fixing his 
eyes on the legionar}' eagle, he shouted, — 

" Attention ! let no one leave the ranks I . . . 
observe decency and discipline ! 

The company advanced, marching slowty, stiffly, 
and solemnly to the rubadub of tlie dram. In 
every street there were many taverns, and before 
their doors stood boon companions, their hats well 
back, and their waistcoats open, who had lost count 
of the innumerable glasses they had drank m com- 


memoration of llie Lord’s death. 

As they saw tlic imposing warrior come along, 
tliey hailed him, holding up from afar glasses of 
fragrant amber-coloured wine. The Captain endeav- 
oured to conceal ’his inward perturbation, turning 
his eyes away, and holding himself up even more 
rigidly inside his metal corselet. If only he had not 

been on duty ! . . . , ,, „ j 

Some friends more pressing than the othem, crossed 

tlie street to push a glass under the plumed helmet ; 
but the incorruptible centurion drew back, 
ing the point of his sword. Duty ^vas dut}’. Tlus 
year at all events it should not be as other years, in 
which the company had fallen into disorder and 
disarray almost as soon as they had started.^ 

Tlie streets soon became real Ways of Bitterness 
for Captain Cliivo. He vns so hot in his armour, 
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surely a little %vine would not destroy discipline ; so 
he accepted a glass, and then another, and soon the 
company were moving along with gaps in their ranks, 
strewing the way uith stragglers, who stopped at 
every tavern they passed. 

The procession marched with traditional slowness, 
waiting hours at every crossway. It was only 
twelve at night, and La Macarena would not have 
to return home tUl twelve on the follo%ving day ; it 
took her longer to go through the streets of Seville 
than it took to go from Seville to Madrid. 

First of all advanced the paso of The Sentence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, a platform covered "with 
figures, representing Pilate seated on a golden 
throne, surrounded by soldiers in coloured Idlts and 
plumed helmets, guarding the sorro\vful Jesus, 
ready to march to execution, in a tunic of violet 
velvet mth resplendent embroideries, and three 
golden fays, representing the three Persons of the 
Trinity, appearing above His crown of thorns. But 
this paso, in spite of its many figures and the richness 
of its decoration, did not rivet the attention of the 
crov/d. It seemed dwarfed by the one following 
it, that of the Queen of the popular suburbs, the 
miraculous Vir^n of Hope, La Macarena. 

When this Virgin wth her pink cheeks and long 
eyelashes appeared, beneath a canopy of velvet, 
which s^vayed with every step of the concealed 
carriers, a deafening acclamation rose from the 
populace assembled in the square. Ah, how beauti- 
ful she was, the Queen of Heaven ! A beauty 
which never aged ! 

Her splendid mantle, of immense length, wth a 
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vwdc gold border like the meshes of a net, c.vtended 
a long way behind the paso, like a gigantic peacock’s 
folded tail. Her eyes shone, as if they were moist- 
ened wth tears at the jo5''Ous welcome of the faith- 
ful. The velvet dress of the statue was covered 
with flasliing jewels in hundreds, po.ssibly thousands 1 
She seemed covered xnth shining raindrops, reflect- 
ing every' colour of the rainbow. From her nock 
hung rows of pearls, gold chains on wliich hundreds 
of rings were strung, and all the front of her dro-^s 
was plated m'th gold watches, pendants of emeralds 
and brilliants, and ear-rings as large as pebbles. .Ail 
the devotees lent their jewels for the Blessed Mnra- 
rena to wear on her progress, aiid the ^vomcn showed 
their unomamented hands on that nigid of roligiour- 
mourning, delighted that the Mother of God should 
be wearing those jewels which were their pride. 
The public knew them, for they saw (licm eve.r\- 
3’'car ; thej' could tell the talc of curb of them, and 
point out any novelties ; and they kricw that tiic 
ornaments the Virgin wore on her bre.ast liamdrig on 
a gold chain belonged to Gallardo tli'' lnill.fji:ht'’r. 
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wept as they sang the sacred verses, or the soldiers 
marched fro\vning like veritable executioners, the 
Spring night smiled, spreading the perfume of its 
thousand flov/ers, and no one thought of death. 

The inhabitants of the suburbs sv/armed in dis- 
order round the Virgin, small shopkeepers, with their 
dishevelled mves, dragging tribes of children along 
by the hand on this excursion which vrould last till 
dawm ; young men v/ith their black curls flattened 
over their ears flourishing sticfe as if someone 
intended to insult La !Macarena, and their strong 
arms would be required for her protection, crow'ds of 
men and women flattening themselves between the 
enormous paso and the walls in the narrow streets. 
“ Bravo ! La Macarena ! . . . The first Virgin of 
the world ! ” 

Every fifty paces the saintly platform was stopped. 
There was no hurry, the night was long. In many 
cases the Virgin was stopped, so that people could 
look at her at their ease ; every tavern keeper also 
requested a halt in front of his establishment. 

A man w^ould cross the road tov/ards the leaders of 
the paso. 

“ Here ! Hi ! Stop ! . . . Here is the first singer 
in the world who wants to sing a soda, to the Virgin.” 

The first singer in the world, leaning on a friend, 
with unsteady legs and passing on his glass to some- 
one else, w'ould, after coughing, pour forth the full 
torrent of his hoarse thick voice. Before he had 
half ended his slow ditty, another voice would begin, 
and then another, as if a musical contest were estab- 
lished ; some sang like birds, others were hoarse like 
broken bellow’s, others screamed with piercing yells ; 
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most of the singers remained hidden in the crowd, 
but a few, proud of their voice and style, planted 
themselves in the middle of the roadway in front 
of La Slacarena. 

The drums beat and the trumpets continued their 
gloomy blasts ; everybody sang at once, their dis- 
cordant voices mixing with the deafening instru- 
ments, but no one ever got confused, each one sang 
straight through his saeta \vithout hesitation, as if 
they were all deaf to other sounds, keeping their 
eyes steadily fixed on the statue. 

In front of the paso walked barefoot a young man 
dressed in a purple tunic and crowned with thorns. 
He was bending beneath the weight of a hea\^ cross 
twice as high as himself, and when the paso rkumed 
its way after a long pause, charitable souls helped 

him to readjust his burden. 

The women groaned vdth compassion as they saw 
him Poor fellow 1 with what holy fervour he ful- 
filled his penance. All in the suburb remembered 
his criminal sacrilege ! That cursed ^vme which 


was men’s undoing. , t- • j 

Three years before on the morning of Good Fnda}^ 
when La Macarena was on her way back to her 
church, this poor sinner, who in point of fact was a 
ver^^ good sort of feUow, after wandering about the 
streets all night vdth his friends, had stopped the 
procession in front of a tavern in the market-place. 
He sang to the Virgin, and then fired by lioly en- 
thusiasm broke out into compliments. Hurrah for 
the beautiful Macarena I He loved ber more than 
his sweetheart ! In order to display Ins devotion he 
wished to throw at her feet what he held in his hand. 
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thinking that it was his hat, but unfortunately it 
was a glass which smashed itself on the Virgin's 
face. ... He was carried o2 weeping to prison. 
He did love La Macarcna just as if she were his 
mother I It v;as all that cursed vrine which took 
men’s \vits away I He trembled at the thought of 
the years of jail awaiting him for this disrespect to 
religion, and he wept so effectually that even those 
v/ho were most indignant -with him ended by plead- 
ing in his favour, and everything was settled on his 
giving a promise to perform some extraordinary 
penance as a w’aming to other sinners. 

He dragged along the cross, perspiring and gasp- 
ing, shifting the place of the heavy weight when his 
shoulders became bruised by the sorrowful burden. 
His comrades pitied him, and offered him glasses of 
wine, not by way of mockery of his penance, but from 
sheer compassion. He was fainting from fatigue, he 
ought to refresh himself. 

But he turned his eyes from the longed-for refresh- 
ments towards the Virgin, taking her as witness of 
his martyrdom. Never mind, he would drink weU, 
vrithout fear, next day, when La Macarena was 
safely lodged in her church. 

The paso was still in the suburb of La Feria, when 
the head of the procession had reached the centre of 
Seville. The green-hooded brothers and the com- 
pany of armed men marched forward with warlike 
determination. It v/as a question of occupying La 
Campana, and so gaining possession of the entrance 
to the Calle de las Sierpes, before any other brother- 
hood could present itself. Once the vanguard were 
in possession of this point they could wait quietly 
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for hours till the Virgin arrived, enjo5nng theangiy 
protests of other brotherhoods, quite inferior people, 
whose images could in no wa}^ compare mtii their 
Macarena, and who were therefore obliged to take 
up a humble position behind her. 

Often the rabble escorting the different pasos came 
to blovre, heads were broken, and one or two lads 
were hurried off to prison or to the nearest chemist's 
shop. Meanwhile Captain Cluvo had executed his 
great strategic movement, occupying La Campana 
up to the entrance of the Calle de las Sierpes, to the 
noisy and triumphant roll of his drums. There is 
no thoroughfare here ! Long hve the Virgin of La 
Macarena I 

The Calle de las Sierpes was turned into a saloon, 
its balconies were full of people, electric lights hung 
across it from house to house, all the caf6s and shops 
were illuminated, heads filled every vindow, and 
crowds of people sat on chairs against the walls, 
standing up whenever a roll of drums or the blast 
of trumpets announced the coming of anj’’ paso. 

That night no one in the tovm slept, even old ladies 
of regular habits waiting till dawn to watch the in- 
numerable processions. 

Although it was now three in the morning, notliing 
indicated the lateness of the hour. People were 
feasting in the caf6s and taverns, succulent odours 
escaped through the doors of tlie fried fish shops ; 
in the centre of tlie street itinerant sellers of drinlcs 
and sweets plied their trades, and many families, 
who only came out on great holida3'S, had been tliere 
since two o’clock oh the prerious afternoon, waiting 
to ^vatch the endless passing of Virgins of bewilder- 
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ing magnificence, "whose long velvet mantles drew 
forth cries of admiration, of Redeemers with golden 
crowns and tunics of brocade, a whole world of 
absurd images in theatrical splendour, about which 
there was nothing religious but their cadaverous 
and bloody faces. 

The Sevillians in front of the cafes pointed out the 
pasos by name to the foreigners who had come to see 
this strange Christian ceremony, as lively as a pagan 
holiday. 

They enumerated the paso of the Holy Decree, of 
the Holy Clirist of Silence, of Our Lady of Bitterness, 
of Jesus with the Cross on His shoulder, of Our 
Lady of the Valley, of Our Father Jesus of the Three 
Falls, of Our Lady of Tears, of the Lord of a Holy 
Death, of Our Lady of the Three Necessities, and ^ 
these images, were accompanied by their special 
Nazarenes, black or wHte, red, green, blue or violet, 
all masked, and preserving their mysterious per- 
sonality beneath their pointed hoods. 

The hea'vy pasos advanced slowly and laboriously 
through the narrow' streets, but w’hen they emerged 
into the Plaza de San Francisco, opposite the boxes 
raised in front of the Palace of the A 3 mntamiento, 
the pasos gave a half turn, so that "the images might 
face the seats, and by a genuflexion performed by 
their porters saluted the illustrious strangers or Royal 
personages w'ho had come to see the festival. 

Alongside of the pasos walked lads carrying jars 
of water. As soon as the platform halted, a comer 
of the velvet hangings was raised, and twenty or 
thirt}' men appeared, perspiring, hhlf naked, purple 
with fatigue, with kerchiefs tied round their heads 
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and the look of exhausted savages. These were 
the Galicians, the strong porters ; they drank the 
water greedily, and if there were a tavern at hand 
mutinied against the conductor of the paso to obtain 
wine or food. 

The crowd surged restlessly vdth eager curiosity 
in the Calle de las Sierpes as the pasos of the Maca- 
renos came along in a compact procession accom- 
panied by bands of music. The drums redoubled 
their beating, the trumpets roared furiousty, all the 
tumultuous crew from the suburb shouted and 
yeUed, and every one got up on the chaii-s in order 
to see better tliis slow but noisy cortege. 

At the door of a cafe, El Nacional udth all his 
family stood watcliing the passing of the brotlier- 
hood — " Retrograde superstition ! ” . . . But all 
the same, he came eveiy year to watch this noisy 
invasion of the Calle de las Sierpes by the Macarenos. 

He immediate^ recognized G^ardo from his 
magnificent stature, and the degree uith which he 
wore the inquisitorial garments. / 

“ JuaniUo,” cried he, “ malce me paso stop. Here 
are some foreign ladies who would Jilce to see it close,” 
The holy platform stood still, me band broke out 
into a spirited marcli, one of those which delighted 
the public at the bull-fights, and immediately the 
hidden porters of the paso began to lift fimt one foot 
then the other, executing a dance which made the 
platfonn swa3r witli violent oscillations, throOTng 
the surroxmding people against the walls. The 
Virgin, with all her load of jewels, flowers, lanterns, 
and even the heav}^ canopy danced up and down to 
the sormd of the music. This was a performance 
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v/hich required long practice, and of which the 
Macarenos were extremely proud. The strong young 
men of the suburb, holding on to each side of the 
paso, supported it, foUouang its violent swaymg, 
while, fired b3' this displa3' of strength and dexterity, 
the}^ shouted "All Se\^Ie should see this ! , . . This 
is splendid ! Onl3? the IMacarenos can do this ! ” 

The brotherhood continued their triumphal march, 
leaving deserters in every tavern and fallen all 
along tlie streets. \Vhen the sun rose, it found them 
at the opposite end of Seville from their own parish, 
and the statue and its remaining supporters looked 
like a dissolute band returning from an orgy. 

Close TO the market-place the trvo pasos stood 
deserted, while all' the procession took their morning 
draught in the adjacent taverns, substituting large 
glasses of brandy for country vine. 

Of the brilliant Jewish army nothing remained 
but miserable relics, as if tliC}’' were straggling home 
after a defeat. The Captain walked with a sad stag- 
ger, his feather3' plumes hanging dov.Ti limp over his 
li%id face, and his sole idea seemed to be to pre- 
sePv-e his magnificent costume from dirty handling. 
Respect the unifonn 1 

Gallardo left the procession soon after sunrise. 
He thought he had done quite enough in accom- 
panxing the throughout the night, and assur- 
edly slie would lay it to his account. Brides, this 
last part of the festival was b3' far the most tr3Tng, 
till the ?.lacarena returned to her church about mid- 
day. The people v/ho got up fresh after a good 
night’s sleep laughc-d at the hooded brothers, who 
looked ridiculous by da3-light, and bore traces of tlie 
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drunkenness and dirt of the night. It would not be 
prudent for a bull-fighter to be seen with this band of 
tipplers at tavern doors. 

Senora Angnstias was waiting for her son in the 
court to assist the Nazarene in -removing his gar- 
ments. He must rest now that he had accom- 
plished his duties towards the Virgin. On Easter 
Sunday there was a bull-fight, the first since his 
accident. Cursed profession, in which ease of mind 
was impossible ! And the poor women, after a period 
of tranquillit}'', saw all their anguish and terrors revive. 

, Saturday and the morning of Sunda)’' the bull- 
' fighter spent in receiving \dsits of enthusiastic 
sports who had come to Seville for tlie Holy V^eek 
and the fair. They all smiled, confident about his 
future exploits. 

" We shall see how 5^ou fight ! The sporting 
fraternity has its eyes on you ! How are you with 
regard to strength ? ” 

Gallardo did not distrust his vigour. Those 
\vinter months in the country' had made him quite 
robust. He was now quite as strong as before his 
accident. The only tiling that reminded him about 
it when he was shooting at the farm was a slight 
weakness in tlie broken leg. But this was only 
noticeable after long walks. 

" I vdll do m}' best,” murmured Gallardo, vith 
feigned modesty. " I hope I shall not come out of 
it badly.” 

The manager intervened with the blindness of his 
faith. 

" You will fight like an angel 1 . . . You will put 
all the buUs in your pocket I " 
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Gallardo’s admirers,, forgetting the bull-fight for 
a moment, spoke about a piece of news fi3dng round 
the town. 

On a mountain in the province of Cordoba the 
civil guards had foimd a decomposed body, -with 
the head almost blo^vn to pieces, apparently by a 
point-blank shot. It was impossible to recognize 
it, but its clothes, the carbine, everything in short, 
made them think that it must be Plumitas. 

GaUardo listened silently. He had not seen the 
bandit since his accident, but he kept a kindly 
remembrance of him. His farm people had told 
him that twice while he was in danger, Plumitas had 
called at the farm to enquire about him. After- 
wards, while he was staying there himself, on 
several occasions his herdsmen and workmen had 
spoken mysteriously of Plumitas, who, knowing that 
Senor Juan was at La Rinconada, had asked for 
news of him when he met them on the road. 

Poor fellow I Gallardo pitied him as he remem- 
bered his predictions. The civil guards had not 
killed him. He had been murdered during his 
sleep ; probably he had been shot by one of his own 
class, some amateur who wished to follow in his 
footsteps. 

His departure for the contest on Sunday was even 
more painful than on former occasions. Carmen 
did her best to be cahn and help Garabato to dress 
his master, and Senora Angustias hovered outside 
the room longing to see Juanillo once more as if she 
were going to lose him. 

Mdien Gallardo came out into the court with his 
ca.p on his head, and his beautiful cape thrown over 
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one shoulder, his motlier threw her arms round his 
neck dissolved in tears. She did not utter a word, 
but her noisy sighs revealed her thoughts. He was . 
going to fight for the fitrst time since his accident, 
and in the same arena where it had happened ! The 
superstitions of this woman of the people rose up 
against such imprudence ! . . . Oh, when would he 
retire from this cursed profession ? Had they not 
yet money enough ? 

But his brother-in-law interfered in his capacity 
of family adviser. 

Now then, little mother, it was not such a great 
' thing after aU, it was only a buU-fight like any other. 
The best the}? could do was to leave Juan in peace, 
and not upset his calmness by this snivelling just as 
he ^vas going to the arena. 

Carmen was braver. She did not cry, and accom- 
panied her husband to the door, washing to encourage 
him. Now' that, in consequence of his accident, 
love had revived, and they lived quietly together, 
she could not believe that any accident would occur 
to disturb them. That accident was God’s work, 
w'ho often brings good out of evil. Juan would 
fight as on other occasions and would return home 
s^e and sound. 

" Good luck to you ! ” 

She watched the departure of the carriage with 
loving eyes as it drove away, followed by a crowd of 
little ragamuffins, delighted at the sight of the golden 
^ clothes. But when the poor woman was alone she 
went up to her room, and lighted the tapers before 
an image of the Vhgin of Hope. 

El Nacional rode in the coach, frowning and 
10 
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'glooraj'. That Sunday -was the da 3 ’’ of the elections, 
and none of his companions of the troupe bad taken 
any notice of it. They would do nothing but talk 
of the death of Plumitas and the approaching bull- 
fight. It was too bad to have his functions as a 
good citizen interrupted by this bull-fight, prevent- 
ing him from carrying o2 to the polls several friends 
who would not go unless he took them. Don Jose- 
lito had been imprisoned, with other friends, on 
account of his eloquence on the hustings, and El 
Nacional, who ^vished to share his martyrdom, had 
been obliged to put on his gala costume instead and 
go off TOth his master. Was this assault on the 
liberty of citizens to remain unnoticed ? Would 
not the people rise ? . . . ■> 

As the coach drove along through La Cam- 
pana, the bull -fighter saw a large crowd of 
people, apparently shouting seditiously and waving 
their sticks. The police agents were charging 
them sword in hand, and a free fight seemed in 
progress, 

El Nacional rose from his seat trying to throw 
himself out of the carriage. Ah ! At last ! The 
moment has come ! . . . The revolution I Now 
the populace is rising ! 

But his master, half laughing, half angry, seized 
him and pushed him back in his seat. 

“ Don’t he an idiot, Sebastian ! You see revolu- 
tions and hobgoblins everywhere 1 ” 

The rest of the troupe laughed as they guKsed 
the truth The noble people, being unable to obtain 
tickets for tbe buh-fight at the office in La Campana, 
were trying to talce it by storm, and set fire to it. 
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but were being prevented by the police. El Nacional 
bent his head sorrowfully. 

" Reaction and ignorance 1 All for want of know- 
ing how to read and write ! ” 

A noisy ovation awaited them as they arrived at 
the arena, and frantic rounds of clapping greeted 
the procession of the troupe, AH the applause was 
for Gallardo. The public welcomed Iris reappear- 
ance in the arena, after that accident which had been 
taJIced of all over the Peninsula. 

'i’idien the time came for Gallardo to Idll Iiis first 
bull, the explosions of entliusiasm recommenced. 
^^'omen in white mantillas followed liim vnth their 
opera-glasses. He was applauded and acclaimed on 
the sunn3' side, just as much as on the shad}^ side. 
Even his enemies seemed influenced by this current 
of sjTnpathy. Poor fellow ! He had suffered so 
much ! . . . TJie whole place was liis. Never had 
Gallardo seen an audience so completely his own. 

He took off his cap before the presidential chair 
to give the dedication. " Bravo ! Bravo ! ” No- 
bod}’’ heard a word, but they aU yelled enthusiastic- 
ally'. The applause followed Irhn as he went to- 
wards the bull, ceasing in a silence of expectation 
as he approached it. 

He unfolded his muleta, standing in front of the 
animal, but at some distance, not as in former days, 
when he fired tlie people by' spreading tlie red rag 
almost on its muzzle. In the silence there was a 
movement of surprise, but no one uttered a word. 
Several times Gafiardo stamped on the ground to 
excite tire beast, who at last attacked feebly, passing 
under the muleta, but the bull-fighter drew himself 
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on one side with visible haste. Manj^ on the benches 
looked at each other. What did that mean ? 

The champion saw El Nacional by bis side, and 
a few steps farther back another foot-man, but he 
did not shout as formerly, “Everyone out of the 
way ! ” 

From the benches arose the sound of sharp dis- 
cussions. Even the matador’s friends thought some 
explanation necessary. 

“ He still feels his wounds. He ought not to 
fight. That leg ! Don’t you see it ? ’’ 

The capes of the two foot-men helped the champion 
in his passes ; the beast was restless, bewildered by 
the red cloths, and as soon as it charged the muleta, 
some other cape attracted it away from the bull- 
fighter. 

Gallardo, as if he \vished to get out of tins dis- 
agreeable situation, squared himself wth his rapier 
high, and threw himself on the bull. 

A murmur of absolute stupefaction greeted the 
stroke. The blade entering only a third of its 
length trembled, ready to fly out. Gallardo had 
shpped out from beriveen the horns, vrithout driving 
the blade in up to the Mlt as in former days. 

“ The stroke was well placed all the same ! ’’ 
■shouted his partisans, clapping as hard as they 
could, so that their noise should supply the place 
of numbers. 

But the connoisseurs smiled with pity. That lad 
was going to lose the only merit he possessed, his 
nerve and daring. They had seen him instinctive^ 
shorten his arm at the moment of striking the bull 
vrith the rapier, and they had seen him turn his face 
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aside, with that shrinking of fear which prevents a 
man looldng danger full in the face. 

The rapier rolled on tlie, ground, and Gallardo, 
talcing another, turned again towards the bull accom- 
panied by bis men. El Nacional's cape -was con- 
stantl3’ spread close to liim to distract the beast, 
and the dart-sticker’s bellowing bewildered it, and 
made it turn, W'henever it approaclied Gallardo too 
closely. 

The second stroke was scarcely more fortunate 
tlian the first, as more than half the blade remained 
uncovered. 

" He does not lean on it ! ” They began to 
shout from the benches. “ The homs frighten 
him.” 

Gallardo opened his arms like a cross in front of 
the bull, to show the public behind liim that the 
bull had had enough and might fall at any moment. 
But the animal still remained on foot, moving its 
head about uncasilj'’ from side to side. 

El Nacional, exciting him with the rag, made liim 
run, taldng advantage of everj' opportunity to hit 
Mm heavily on the neck with his cape wntli all the 
strength of his arm. The populace, guessing Ms 
intention, began to abuse liim. He w'as making the 
bnite run in order that the sword should fix itself 
in more firmly, and Ms heavy blow^s with the cape 
w-ere to drive it in deeper. The}^ called Mm a tMef, 
tliTcatening sticks were flourished on the sunny side, 
and a shower of bottles, oranges and any missiles to 
hand showered dowm on the arena, wth the inten- 
tion of strildng Mm ; but the good fellow bore all 
the insults as if he were blind and deaf, and con- 
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tinued following up the buU, happy in fu lfi l lin g his 
duties and saxdng a friend. 

Suddenly a stream of blood giBhed from tbe 
brute’s mouth, and he quietly bent his knees, re- 
maining motionless, but still nith his head high as 
if he intended to rise again and attack. The dagger- 
man came up anxious to finish him as quickly as 
possible and get the champion out of the difhcuity. 
El Hacional helped liim by leaning furtively on the 
sword and driving it in up to the Hit. 

Unluckily the populace on the Sunni’^ side saw this 
manceu^Te and rose to their feet transported with 
rage, howling, — 

" Thief 1 Assassin ! ” 

They were fruious in the name of the poor bull, 
as if he had not to die in any case, and they shook 
their fists threateningly at El Nacional, as if he had 
committed some crime under their veiy' eyes, and 
tbe dart-sticker, ashamed, ended by taking refuge 
behind the barriers. 

Gallardo in tlie meanw'hile wallzed towards the 
president’s chair to salute, while his unreasoning 
partisans accompanied him with applause as noisy 
as it was ill-supported. 

" He had no luck,” said they, proof against all 
disillusion.^, “ The strokes were well placed 1 No 
one can deny tliat.” 

The champion stood for a few moments opposite 
the benches where his roost fervent partisans were 
seated, and leaning on the barrier he explainc-d, " It 
was a vcr%' bad bull. There had been no means of 
maldng a good job of it.” 

The partharis, with Don Josti at their bead. 
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assented. It was' just what they had thought them- 
selves. 

Gallardo remained during the greater part of the 
contest by tlie step of tlie barrier, pliuiged in gloomy 
thought. It was all very well making these explana- 
tions to liis friends, but he felt a cruel doubt in his 
o\m mind, a distrust of his own powers that he had 
never felt before. 

The bulls seemed to him bigger, and endowed 
with a double life, which made them refuse to die, 
whereas formerly the5f had fallen under his rapier 
wth miraculous facility. Undoubtedly they had 
loosed the worst of the herd for him, to do him an 
e'idl turn. It was some intrigue of liis enemies most 
probably. 

Other suspicions, too, rose confusedly from the 
depths of his mind, but -he scarcety dared to drag 
tliem out of their darkness and verify them. His 
arm seemed shorter at the moment when he pre- 
sented the rapier in front of him ; formerly it had 
readied the brute’s neck with the quickness of light- 
ning, now there seemed a fearful and interminable 
space that he loiew not how to cover. His legs too 
seemed different. TJieji- seemed to be free and in- 
dependent of the rest of his body. In vain liis uill 
ordered tliem to remain calm and firm as in former 
days, but thej' did not obe5^ They seemed to have 
eyes which saw the danger, and leapt aside vuth 
exceeding lightness as soon as they felt the brute 
charging. 

Gallardo turned against tlie public the rage he felt 
at his failure, and Ms sudden -weakness, Wliat did 
those people want ? Was he to let himself be killed 
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for their pleasure ? . . . Did he not cam* marfe 
enougli of his mad daring on his body ? He had no 
need to prove his courage. That he v-as still alive 
v/as a miracle and ovung to celestial interv^ention, 
because God is good, and had listened to the prayers 
of his mother and his poor v.ife. He had seen the 
fleshless face of Death closer than most people, and 
he nov/ knew better than anyone the value of liring, 
“ So you think you are going to have my sldn ! ” 
he muttered as he looked at the crowd. 

In future he v/ould fight much as Ws companions 
did. Some daj-s he would do well, some dajs ill. 
After all bull-fighting was only a profession, and 
once one had got into the front rank the most 
important thing was to live, carrying out one’s 
engagements as best one could. 

WTien the time came for him to Idll his second 
bull his cogitations had brought him into a calmer 
frame of nund. There was no animal that could 
kill him ! All the same, he would do what he could 
not to get TOthin reach of the horns. 

As he bent towards the bull, he carried himself 
with the same proud bearing as on his best after- 
noons. 

“ Out of the way, everybody I ” 

The audience rustled with a murmur of satisfac- 
tion. He had said, “ Oat of the way, ever 3 *body 1 ” 
He was going to repeat one of his old strokes. 

But what the public hoped for did not happen, 
neither did El Nacional cease to follow him with his 
cape on his arm, guessing with the knowledge of an 
old hand, accustomed to the bombast of matadors, 
the theatrical hollowness of that order. 
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Gallardo spread his cape at some distance from 
tlic bull, and began the passes nath visible appre- 
hension, always helped by Sebastian's cape. 

Once .when the muleta remained low for an in- 
stant, the bull moved as if intending to charge ; he 
did not, but the champion, over and above alert, 
deceived by this movement, took a few steps back, 
which were real bounds, fljnng from an animal which 
did not intend to attack Mm. 

This unnecessarj' retreat placed him in a very 
ridiculous position, and the crowd laughed with sur- 
prise, and many whistles were heard. 

" Hey ! he’s catcloing you ! ” . . . 3felled an iron- 
ical voice. 

" Poor dear ! ” cried another in comicallj' feminine 
tones. 

Gallardo crimsoned with anger. This to him ! 
And in the arena of Se\dUe ! He felt the proud 
heart-throb of his eaxly daj’s, a mad desire to fall 
nildlj'' on the bull, and let what God would happen. 
But his limbs refused to obe3^ His arras seemed to 
tliink, his legs to see the danger. 

But Aiith a sudden reaction at these insults, the 
audience themselves came to Ms assistance and im- 
posed silence. \Vliat a shame to treat a man like 
this, who V'as only just convalescent from his serious 
wotmds ! It was unworthy of Se^'ille ! At least let 
them observe decency ! 

Gallardo took ad\'antage of this expression of 
sympatli3J’ to get out of the difficulty. Approach- 
ing the bull sidewa37s he gave him a foul, crosswa3>s 
stroke. The animal fell like a beast at tlic shambles, 
a ton-ent of blood rushing from Ms rooutli. Some 
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applauded, others ■whistled, hut the great mass re- 
mained gloomily silent. 

“ They have loosed you treacherous curs ! " cried 
his manager from his seat, in spite of the huU-fight 
being supplied from the Marquis's herds. “ These 
axe not bulls 1 We shah, see a difference ■when v/e 
have the real thing.” 

As he left the arena, Gallardo could gauge the dis- 
content of the people by their silence. Many groups 
passed him, but not a salutation, not an acclama- 
tion, such as he had always received on his lucky 
days. 

The champion tasted for the first time the bitter- 
ness of failure. Even Ms men were fro^wning and 
silent like defeated soldiers. But when he got home 
and felt Ms mother’s arms round his neck, and the 
caresses of Carmen and the little nephews, his sad- 
ness vanished. Curse it all ! . . . The really im- 
portant thing was to live in a quiet and happy family, 
and to earn the public’s money without any fool- 
hardiness, wMch must lead to death. 

On the following days he recognized the necessity 
of showing himself, and of talking xvith his friends 
in the people’s cafes and in the clubs of the Calle de 
las Sierpes, He thought that his presence would 
impose a courteous silence on e'vil speakers, and cut 
short commentaries on Ms fiasco. He spent v/hole 
afternoons amid the poorer patrons of the ring 
whom he had neglected for so long, while he ailti- 
vated the friendsMp of the richer class. Afterwards 
he went to the Forty-five, where his manager was 
enforcing his opinions by shouts and thumps, main- 
taining as ever the superiority of Gallardo. 
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ExceJJeut Don Jose ! His enthusiasm was irn- 
mutable, bomb-proof. It never occurred to him that 
his matador could possibly cease to be as he had 
alwa}’^ been. He did not offer a single criticism on 
his fiasco ; on the contrary, he himself endeavoured 
to find excuses, mingling rvith them the comfort of 
his good advice. 

" You still feel your wormd. Wliat I say is : ‘ You 
wall aU see liim, when he is quite cured, and.then you 
will talk of him.' Do as j'ou did formerly. Go 
straight to tlie bull vith that courage which God 
has given you, and, quick i plunge the blade in 
up to the cross . . . and 5'ou put him in your 
pocket." 

Gallardo assented uith an enigmatic smile . . . 
Put the bulls in his pocket ! He wished for nothing 
better. But lately they had become so big and so 
intractable ! They had gro\vn so enormously since 
he last trod the arena ! 

Gambling was Gallardo's consolation, making him 
forget his anxieties for the moment ; and wth fresh 
energj’’ he returned to the green table to lose his 
money, surrounded b}’’ Ms former friends, who did 
not care in the least about Ms failiues as long as he 
was an elegant matador. 

One night thej'' all went to supper at the inn at 
Eritana, a festivity given in honour of some foreign 
ladies who had come to Semlle to see the festival of 
Holy Week and the fair, and were anxious to see all 
that was most picturesque in the place. 

Consequently they washed to become acquainted 
with the celebrated bull-fighter, tlie most elegant of 
all tlie champions, that Gallardo -whose portrait they 
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had so often admired in popular prints and on the 
tops of matchboxes. ' 

'Dae gathering was held in the large dining-room 
of Entana a pavilion in the gardens, decorated in 
extremely bad taste with vulgar imitations of the 
iloonsh splendours of the Alhambra. 

Gallardo was peeted as a demigod by these women, 
vho, ignonng then- other friends, quarrelled for the 
honour of sittmg beside him. 

They all ate and drank Avith that voracity usual 

fullest intention of exceeding in eveiytliing. A gipsy 
band stationed at the farther end of the rooif J 

mekucholy songs, varied by 
spnghtlj dMce music, added to the general hilarity. 

By midnight all were more or less tipsy, but Gal- 
lardo in his cups was sad and gloomy. 

wlSI the women 

hi-L ^ P^ace by his side, finding 

urn auU and unrcspbnsive, now turned tlieir backs 

™ 'fhe musicians, 

o\ercome vath vane, bent drowsily over their in- 
struments. 

Tile bull-fighter was also nearly falling asleep on 
^ his friends offered to give iiim 

u 1 ^ lome in his carriage ; he Avas obliged to leave 
Kirly so as to be home before tlie old Countess, liis 

Sum ^ ^t 

Tne night wind did not disperse the bull-fighter’s 
dimnkennt^s. When his friend dropped liim at the 
comer of lus o\m street, Gallardo turned with un- ■ 
i>-eady stejB towards his house. Close to tlie door 
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he stopped, leaning against the wall v.dth both 
hands, resting Ms head on Ms arms as thongh he 
could no longer endure the weight of Ms thoughts. 

He had completely forgotten Ms friends, the 
supper at Eritana, and the strangers, who had 
begun by quarrelling for him and had ended by 
insulting Mm. Now Ms thoughts, by one of the 
capricious turns of drunkenness, were entirely fiUed 
by memories of the bull-ring. 

He was the first matador in the world. Hurrah ! 
so his manager and his friends declared, and it was 
the truth. His enemies would see a line sight when 
he returned to the arena. \^^iat had happened the 
other day was only an accident, a trick that bad 
luck had played liim. 

Proud of the overpowering strength that the ex- 
citement of wine had momentarily given liim, he 
imagined all the Andalusian and CastUlian buUs to 
be like feeble goats that he could overthrow rvith a 
single blow from Ms hand. 

What had happened the other day was really 
nothing. Rubbish ! . . . As El Nacional said, 

“ From the best singer tliere sometimes escapes a 
cock-crow.” 

And this proverb, heard from the lips of many 
venerable patriarchs of his profession on da3fs of 
disaster, inspired liim with an irresistible desire to 
sing, to fill the silence of the street ivith Ms voice. 

With Ms head stiU leaning on his aims, he began 
to croon a verse of his own composition, one of over- 
weening praise of Ms owm merit : — 

“ I am Juaniyo Gallardo . . . 

W'lio has more c-c-ourage than God,” 
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ana being unable to improvise more in bis omi 
_ onoOT, be repeated the same -rrords again and again 
m a hoarse and monotonous voice, vhicb disturbed 
the suence and made an invisible dog at the end of 
the street bark. 

in inheritance springing np afrsh 

m IM tna. smgmg mania v-bicb had aivvavs accom- 
pamed ^nor Juan in his vreeldy outbreaks" 

opened, and Garabato 
pikhea out Ius_ sleepy head, to have a look at the 
to^r whc^e voice he thought he recognized. 

hif 3 ' r champion, » wait a 

Dit while I sing the last.” 

several times the incomplete 
<3id3 m honour of his own bravery, till at Ia5 he 
m^e up Ins mind to go into the house 

diSn °o^d(^e to go to bed. Guessing Ms con- 

awake^ri°'^-v^^^’ ^ "^ould probablv be 

awaxe and waiting for him. 

= S^=at many ' 
ttny V7erc, tat he was 

prodataing ta 

“L ^alLs as thoudi he 

o' time this miiecm 

Oa ms tnumphs. 

'' Very good, indeed : ” he mur- 
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mured. " Tliat handsome fellow is me, and tliat 
other one too, all of them ! And yet some people 
say of me . . . Curse it all ! I am the first man 
in the world. Don Jose sa)'s so, and he speaks the 
tnith.” 

He threw liis sombrero on to a sofa, as if he were 
divesting himself of a glorious crowm wliich oppressed 
his brow, and went staggering to lean with both 
hands on the WTiting bureau, fixing Ms ej^es on the 
enormous bull’s head wliich decorated the fartlier 
end of the room. 

" Hola ! Good-night, my fine fellow ! . . . What 
are you doing here ? . . . Mou ! Mou ! ” 

He saluted the head with beliowdngs, imitating 
diildislily tlie loiving of the bulls on their pastures 
and in the arena. He did not recognize it ; he 
could not remember why tlie shaggj’- head vith its 
tlireatening horns should be there. But by degrees 
the memor^^ came bade to him. 

" I know, you rascal ... I remember how 3'-ou 
made me rage tliat afternoon. The crowd wMstled 
at me and pelted me wdth bottles . . . and 3'ou i 
. . . 3?ou were so pleased ! . . . How you did enjoy 
it ! Eh, shameless one ? ” . . . 

His drimken glance thought he saw the brightly 
immished muzzle twitch, and the glass eyes flash 
udtli peals of concentrated laughter ; he even 
tliought that the homed head was nodding an ac^ 
knowledgment to his question. 

The drunken man, until now smiling and good- 
humoured, suddenly felt his anger rise at the re- 
membrance of that afternoon’s disgrace. And was 
that evil beast still laugliing at it ? • . . Those bulls 
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\wth perverse minds, so cunning and reflective, were 
the evil causes of a worthy man being insulted and 
tiraed into ndicule. Ah, how Gallardo hated them ! 
Ufliat a glance of hatred was his as he fixed it on the 
gmsy eyes of the homed head. 

r laugliing ? Curse you, rascal I 

■ ^ thief 3 ^our master who grazed you on 

the pastures ! Would to God he were in jafl 

laughing ? Still making grimaces at 

Impelled by his ungovernable rage, he lent over 
desrc, and stretching out his arm opened a 
drawer. Then he drew himself - up erect, and raised 
one hand towards the head. 

Pum ! Pum . . . two revolver shots. 

In the twinlding of an eye one of tlie electric globes 
was sm^hed to fragments, and in the bull’s forehead 
a round black hole appeared surrounded by singed 


CHAPTER VIII. 

temperature suddenly 

Gig changes so common in 

uie uncertain and fickle climate of iladrid. 

rPTiiV' '? ^ poured down tor- 

rents of ram, mingled with fial;cs of snov.', and 

already donned their light clothes, 

e pine ooxes and cupboards in search of cloalrs 
ana wTaps. 

there had been no fight in the 

tii! -^V f ^°^^C5t fixed for Sunday was postponed 
hi Jie erst wee.;daj- when it should be fine. Tlie 
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manager, the employees of the arena, and the in- 
numerable sportsmen whom this enforced inaction 
put oul of temper, watched the sky vdth the anxiety 
of peasants who have fears for their harvest. A 
shght rent in the sky or the appearance of a few 
stars as they left their cafes at midnight raised 
their spirits. 

" The weather is lifting. ... We shall have a 
bull-fight the day after to-morrow." 

But the clouds rolled together again, and the 
laden sky continued to pour down its torrents. The 
sporting fraternity were furious with the weather, 
which seemed to have set itself against the national 
sport. Horrid climate ! which made even bull- 
fights impossible. 

Gallardo had therefore a fortnight of enforced 
rest. His troupe complained bitterly of the inaction. 
In any other toun in Spain the men would -have 
resigned themselves to the detention, because the 
matador paid aU their hotel expenses in everj^ place 
but Madrid. It was a bad custom initiated by former 
masters li\dng near the capital. The theory was 
that the proper domicile of every real bull-fighter was 
in royal Madrid, and the poor foot-men and picadors, 
who lodged in a boarding-house kept by the widow 
of a dart-sticker, eked out their existence by all 
sorts of petty economies, smoking but little, and 
standing outside the cafd doors. They thought of 
their families with the greed of men who only receive 
a few coins ill exchange for tlieir blood. tlie 
time tlie next two bull-fights had come off, they 
would already have devoured their earnings in 
anticipation. 
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The champion was equally ill-hnmoured in the 
solitude of his hotel, not on account of the weather, 
but on account of his ill luck. 

He had fought his first bull-fight in Madrid with 
deplorable results, and the attitude of the public 
tov/^ds him was quite changed. He still had many 
partisans of unquenchable loyalty, v.'ho rose in arms 
for his defence, but even those enthusiasts, so noisy 
and aggressive the previous year, now showed a 
certain reserve, and v.'hen they found occasion to 
applaud him, they did so timidly. On the other 
hand, liis enemies and the great mass of the populace 
always an:aous for danger and death, how unjust 
iJie} were in their judgments ! . . . How read}' to 
insult liim ! . . . The toleration showed to other 
matadors seemed to be denied to him. 

The people had seen him full of courage, throwing 
himself blindly into danger, and so the}’ wished him 
TT ^ till death should cut short his career. 

Je had played almost suicidally with fate, when he 
^vas anxious to make a name for himself, and now’ 
people could not reconcile themselves to his pru- 
dence. Insults were always hurled at any attempt 
at Klf-presen’ation.^ As certainly as he spread the 
mulcia at a certain distance from the bull, so 
certainly the protests broke forth. He would not 
throiv himself on the bull ! He was afraid ! And 
It was sufficient for Iiira to throw' himself one step 

ac V for the people to greet this precaution ivith 
filthy insults. 

^JThe news, of wliat had happened in Seville at the 
itasier bull-fight seemed to hav’e circulated through- 
bJt Sp^m. His enemies were talnng tlic-ir rev'engo 
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for long years of em'j' and jealousy. His profes- 
sional companions, whom he had often forced into 
danger from a feeling of emulation, now babbled 
Mith h5'pocritical expressions of pit}? about Gallardo’s 
decadence. His courage had given out ! His last 
accident had made him over-prudent. The audience, 
influenced by these rumours, now fixed their eyes on 
him as soon as he entered the arena, predisposed to 
find e\?or3?tlung he did bad, just as previously they 
had applauded even liis faults. 

The ficldeness so characteristic of the mob had 
much to do vith tliis change of opinion. The 
people were tired of watching Gallardo’s courage, 
and now the}? enjoyed watching his fear — or his 
prudence — as if it made themselves the braver. 

The public never thought he was close enough to 
his bull. He must throw himself better on it ! And , 
when he overcame by sheer strength of will that 
ncjn?ousness which longed to fly from danger, and 
succeeded in Idlling a buU as in former days, the 
ovation was neither so prolonged nor so vehement. 
He seemed to have broken tJie current of enthusiasm 
wliicli had formerly existed between Iiimself and the 
populace. His scanty triumphs onl}? served to make 
the people worry him mth obser\?ations and ad\dce. 
That was the way to loll ! You ought always to kill 
like that ! Great cheat I 

His faithful partisans recognized his failures, but 
they excused them, spealdng of the former exploits 
performed by the champion on his luchy afternoons. 

“ He is somewhat over-careful,” they said. '* He 
seems tired. But when he wishes ! ” . . . 

Yes, but Gallardo always wished ! He longed to 
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distinguish himsslf and gain the applause of the 
populace. But his occasional successes, v/hich the 
sporting fraternity attributed to caprice, irere really 
the v,'ork of chance, of some happy combination of 
circumstances, or of that heart-throb of the olden 
days v?hich he now very' seldom felt. 

In many' of the provincial arenas they had whistled 
at him ; the people on the sunny side had insulted 
him by’’ the tooting of horns and the ringing of cow- 
bells 'whenever he delayed in Irihing a bull by giving 
it half-hearted strokes which did not even make it 
bend its knees. 

In jiadrid the people waited for him with their 
cla^vs, as he said. As soon as the spectators of the 
first contest saw him pass the bull with the muleta, 
the row broke out. That lad from Se'i’ille had been 
changed ! That was not Gallardo ; it v/as someone 
- else. He shortened his arm, he turned a^vay his 
face ; he ran with the quickness of a squirrel, putting 
himself out of reach of the bull’s boms, too nervous 
to stand quietly and wait for him. They noted a 
deplorable loss of courage and strength. 

That bull-fight v?as a fiasco for Gallardo, and in 
the evening assemblies of the sporting fraternity 
the afiair was much canvassed. The did people, 
who thought everyi:hing in the present day’^ was 
bad, spoke of the cowardice of modem bull-fighters. 
They presented themselves with mad daring, but as 
soon as they felt the touch of a horn on their fl^h 
. . . they^ were done for 1 

GaUardo, obliged to rest in consequence of the 
bad weather, waited impatiently for the second 
contest, with the fullest intention of performing 
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^eat exploits. He was much pained at the wound 
inflicted on his pride by the ridicule of liis enemies ; 
if he returned to the provinces with the reputation 
of ]ia-\dng made a fiasco in Madrid, he was a lost man. 
He would master Ms neiamusness, vanquish that 
dread wliich made liim slirink and fancy the bulls 
larger and moire fomudable. He considered Ms 
strength quite equal to accomplish the same deeds 
as before. It was true that he still had a slight 
wealmess in his arm and in his leg, but that would 
soon pass off. 

His manager suggested that he should accept a 
very advantageous contract for certain arenas in 
America, but he refused. No, he could not cross the 
seas at present. He must first show Spain that he 
was the same champion as before. Afterwards, he 
would consider the propriety of undertaking that 
joume}'. 

With the anxiety of a popular man who feels Ms 
prestige broken, Gallardo frequented tlie places where 
all the sportsmen assembled. He went often to the 
Caf6 Ingles, wliich tlie partisans of the AndMusian 
professionals frequented, tliinking that Ms presence 
would sOence all unpleasant remarks. He himself, 
modest and smiling, began tlie conversation with a 
humility that disarmed even the most iixeconcilable. 

“ It is quite certain I did not ai well ; I quite re- 
cognize it. But you ^vill see at tlie next contest, 
when the weather clears. ... I viU do what I can." 

He did not dare enter certain cafes in the Puerta • 
del Sol, where lower-class sportsmen assembled. 
They were thorough-going'sons of Madrid, who dis- 
liked Andalusian bull-fighting, and resented so many 
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matadors comiag from Se'-Tlle and Cordoba, wbile 
the capital seemed unable to produce a single glori- 
ous representative. The remembrance of Frascijelo, 
v.hom they considered a son of Madrid, lived ever- 
lastingly in those assemblies, Many of them had 
not been to the arena for yearn, not in fact since the 
retirement of the Xegro. \\Tiy should thev ? They 
vCze quite content to read the reports in the papers, 
being con^idnced tnat since Frascuelo’s death there 
were neither buUs nor bull-Sghteis ; nothing but 
- ndalusian lads, dancers who made grimaces with 
their capes and their bodies, but did not know how 
to stend and receive a bull %-ritb dignit}^ 

^^*3. ^ain a slight breath of hops revived 
em. iiadrid tvas soon going to have its own great 
matador. They had discovered in the suburbs a 
3oung champion, who had already done good work 
m the ^cnas of Vallecas and Tetuan, and had fought 
jiadrid at the cheap Sunday afternoon contests. 
^ name was becommg popular. In all the barbers’ 
^ op^ the greatest triumphs -were predicted for him ; 

other those prophecies were never 
luihJl^, either the aspirant fell a victim to a mortal 
developed into one of the loafers in the 
u_i del Sol, airing their pigtails while the5' waited 
or imaginary contracts, and the sjiorting fratemitv 
wtue iree to turn their attention to other rising stars. 

-allardo did not dare to approach the lower 
Classes, as he knew had al^v^ hated him and 
were rejoiang at his decline. Most of them would 
not go to see Mm in the cirais, nor adiraie any buH- 
i y; 1 er Oj t.ie present da},'. Their expected Messiah 
must amve before they returned to the arena. 
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In order to distract* his mind, Gallardo would 
wander in tiie evenings through the Puerta del Sol, 
and allow himself to be accosted by those bull- 
fighting vagabonds who assembled there, boasting 
of their exploits ; they were all smart, dressed, 
with a maiYcllous display of imitation^jewellery. 
They all saluted him respectful as master or Sefio 
Juan ; some were honest fellows enough, who hoped 
to make a name for tlicmseivcs, and maintain their 
families bjf something more tlian worlonen’s wages; 
otlicrs were less scrupulous, but all ended b}’- borrow- 
ing a few pesetas from Gallardo. 

In addition to the amusement offered by those 
would-be bull-fighters, he w’as much diverted by the 
importunity of an admirer who pestered him with 
his projects. This man was a tavern-keeper at Las 
Ventas, a rough Galician of powerful build, short- 
necked and high-coloured, who had made a little 
fortune in liis shop where soldiers and servants went 
to dance on Sunda}'s. 

He had only one son, small of stature and feeble 
in constitution, whom his father destined to be one 
of the great lights of the bull-ring. The tavern- 
keeper, a great admirer of Gallardo and of all cele- 
brated matadors, had quite made up his mind to 
this.- 

“ The lad is worth something,” he said. " You 
know, Senor Juan, that I understand something 
about tliese matters, and I am quite willing to spend 
a bit of money to give him a profession . . . but he 
wants a patron if he is to be pushed, and tliere could 
be no one better than j^ourself. If you would only 
arrange a bull-baiting in wluch the youngster could 
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MB ! Crowds of people would go, and I would bear 
all the expenses.” 

This readiness to bear all the expenses to help the 
lad on m Ms career had already caused the tavern- 
keeper heavy losses. But he still persisted, being 
supported by that commercial spirit wMch made 
hun overlook the failures, in the hope of the enor- 
mous gains Ms son would make when he was a full- 
fledged matador. 

The poor boy, who in his early years had shown a 
passion for bull-fighting, like most boys of Ms class, 
now fo^d himself a prey to Ms father’s tyrannical 
wilL The latter had thoroughly believed in his 
vocation, thinking that the boy’s want of dash was 
only lazmess, and his fear want of enterprise. A 
doud of parasites, low-class amateurs, obscure buU- 
^nters whose only remembrances of the past were 
their pigtails, who drank gratuitously at the tavem- 
keeper s expense, and begged small loans in return 
lOT their advice, formed a kind of committee, the 

knoivn to the world 
^ buU-fightmg star, now lying Mdden in Las 

The tavern-keeper, ivithout consulting his son, had 
organized contests in Tetuan and VaUecas, always 
eanng all the expanses. These outlying arenas 
were open to all those who wished to be gored or 
trampled by bulls, under the eyes of a few hundred 
^tutors. But those amusements were not to be 
11 nothing. To enjoy the pleasure of being 
rolled over m the sand, to have M's breeches tom to 
rags, and his body covered mth blood and dirt, it 
T/as nece^arj^ to pay for all the seats, the champion 
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or his representative undertaking to distribute the 
tickets. 

The enthusiastic fatlier filled all the places with his 
friends, distributing the tickets amongst comrades 
of the guild or poor amateurs of the sport. More- 
over, he paid lavish sums to his son’s troupe, which 
was composed of vagabonds, foot-men, and dart- 
stickers, reci-uited from among tlie loafers in the 
Puerta del Sol. They lought in their everyday 
clothes, whereas the youngster was resplendent in 
Iris gala costume. An5i;Iung for the lad’s career ! 

" He has a new gala dress made by the best tailor, 
who dresses Gallardo and the other matadors. It 
cost me nearly two thousand pesetas. I tliink he 
ought to be fine in that ! . . . But I would spend 
my last peseta to get him on. Ah! if others had 
a fatlier hke me I . . .” 

The tavern-keeper stood between the barriers 
during the contest, encouraging the champion by his 
presence and by flourishing a big stick. Whenever 
the youngster came to rest by the u'all, the fat red 
face of his father and the big Imob of that terrible 
stick would appear lil-ce terrifying phantoms. 

" Do vou think I am spending my money for this ? 
Why are you here giidng yoimself airs and graces hke 
a young lady ? Have some dash and enterprise, 
rascal. Go out into the middle and distinguish 
yourself. Oh, if I were only your age and 'not so 
stout ! . . .” 

\^Tien the poor lad stood opposite the 5^oung bull, 
tlie muleta and rapier in his hands, ivith pale face 
and trembling legs, liis father follov.'ed all Iris move- 
ments from beliind the bamer. He was alwaj’s 
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btrfore the boy’s ej’cs like a threatening master, 
ready to chastise the slightest fault in the lesson, 
Vr'hat tile poor champion, dressed in his suit of gold 
and red silk, feared most, was his return home on 
the c\'ening3 when bis father was frov/ning and 
dissatished. 

He would enter the tavern wrapping himself in 
his ncli and glittering cape, to Jiide the rags. of shirt 
proti uding through rents in his breeches, with all Ids 
one.' aching from tosses the young bulls liad given 
nm. , 1 ., mother, a rough, coarse-faced woman, 
upset by her afternoon’s anxious wait, would run to 
meet him. open-armed. 

„ _ ® coward ! ” roared the tavern-keeper. 

■^e what I ve spent my money for ! ” 

The tembie stick was raised furiouslv, and the 
'Hio had just murdered two poor 
endeavoured to run away, shielding liis 
^ce .ut i hii arm, wliile Iiis mother intciposed 
between the two. 


ir '’‘'ounded ? ” 

the father bittcrlv, 
.... ..- tine that n v.-as not the case. “ Tliat is for 
aa! bull-.igntcrs. Put a few stitches in his rags, 
pin f.A .ape ar- washed. . . . Just see how tlicv 
i-.ive s- r.ve. the cheat I " 


p..-.-- in To.crio ana Guadalajara, as before pavirg 

i.iie r-’-’v. • • 


hnii-bairingin the Madrid arena was, accordins 
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to the tavcni-lceeper, one of the most splendid on 
record. The champion, by a lucky accident, killed 
two young bulls moderately well, and the public, 
who for the most part had entered free, applauded 
tlic tavern-keeper's son. 

As he came out of the arena, his fatlier appeared 
at the head of a noisy troop of loafers, whom he had 
collected from aU round the neighbourhood. The 
tavern-keeper was an honest man in his dealings, 
and he liad promised to pay them fifty centimes a 
head if thej^ would shout “ Long live El ]\Ianitas ! ” 
till they were hoarse, and carry the glorious young 
champion on their shoulders as soon as he came out 
of the circus, 

El Manilas, still trembling from his recent perils, 
found himself surroimded, seized and lifted on to the 
shoulders of the noisj' loafers, and carried in triumph 
from the arena to Las Ventas, through the Calle de 
Alcald, followed by tire inquisitive looks of the 
people on the tramcars, which remorselessly cut 
through the glorious triirmph. The father wallred 
along \vitlr his stick under liis arm, pretending to have 
nothing to do vith it ; but whenever the shouting 
slackened, he forgot himself and ran to the head of 
the crowd, like a man who does not tliinlc he is getting 
his money’s worth, and liimself gave the signal, 

“ Long live El Manitas ! " when the ovation would 
recommence with tremendous shouting. 

Man}'’ months had passed since that day, but the 
tavern-keeper was still excited as he remembered 
the affair. 

" They brought him back to the house on tlieir 
shoulders, Senor Juan, just the same as they have 
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Finally a servant showed him into the lift, and 
took him np to a small sitting-room on the first floor, 
from whose rvindows he could see all the restless life 
of the Puerta del Sol. 

At last a little door opened, and Dona Sol appeared 
amid a rostiing of silks, radiant in the beautiful 
summer time of her life. 

Gallardo devoured her with his eyes, looking her 
up and down as one v/ho had not forgotten the 
smallest detail. She rvas just the same as in Seville 1 
. . . No, even more beautiful in his eyes. 

She stretched out her hand with cold amiability. 

“ How are you, GaUardo ? . . . I knew you were 
in Madrid, for I had seen you.” 

She explained that she had seen Gallardo, having 
been at the only bull-fight given in Madrid. She 
had been there rvith a foreign gentleman, who wished 
to know Spanish things. 

Gallardo replied by a nod. He knew that foreigner 
— ^he had seen him with her. 

There was a long silence between the tvvo, neither 
knowing what to say. Dona Sol was the first to 
break it. 

She thought the bull-fighter looking very well: 
she remembered vaguely having heard something 
about an accident, inde^ she was almost sure that 
she had sent a. telegram to enquire. But, really, 
with the life she led, with constant changes of coun- 
tiyr and new friendships, her memory was in such a 
state of confusion ! . . . She thought he looked just 
the same as ever, and at the bull-fight he had seemed 
proud and strong, although rather unfortunate. 
But she did not understand much about buUs. 
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" That accident was not reall}’’ much ? ” 

Gallardo felt irritated at the indifferent tone in 
whiclx that woman made the enqui^3^ And he ! 
all the time lie was hovering betxveen life and-deatli 
he had thought onh' of her ! . . . With a roughness 
born of indignation lie told lier about liis wounds 
and his long conx'ulescence, which had lasted the 
whole winter. 

She listened with feigned interest, while her ej’es 
betrayed utter indifference. \^Tiat did the misfor- 
tune of that bull-fighter sigm'f}^ to her ? . . . They 
were accidents of liis profession, and as such could 
be interesting only to himself. 

As Gallardo spoke of his convalescence at the 
grange, his memorj'’ recalled the image of the man 
who had seen Dona Sol and liimself there togetlicr. 

“ And Plumilas ? Do you remember the poor 
fellow ? They killed him. I do not Imow if 3'ou 
heard of it." 

Doha Sol also remembered this voguel3^ She ' 
had probably read about it in one of the Parisian 
papers, wliidi spoke of the bandit as a most inter- 
esting t5!pe of picturesque Spain. 

" A poor man," said Dona Sol indifferently. " I 
scarcel3’' remember liirn aveept as a rough uninter- 
esting peasant. From a distance one judges tilings 
at tlieir true value. Mffiat I do remembei' is tlie day 
on whicli he brealffasted uith us at the farm.” 

Gallardo also remembered tliat da3^ Poor Plu- 
mitas ! With what emotion he took a flower offered 
by Dona Sol. . . . She had given the bandit a flower 
as she took leave of him. Did she not remem- 
ber ? . . . 
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Dona Sol’s eyes expressed absolute wonder. 

'' Are you quite sure ? ” she asked. " Is that 
really so ? I swear to you I remember nothing 
about it, . . . Ah, that sunny land ! Ah, the 
intoxication of the picturesque ! Alas, the follies 
they make one commit ! . . 

Her exclamations betrayed a Mnd of repentance, 
but she burst out laughing. 

" Veiy possibly that poor peasant kept the Sower 
till his last moment. Don't you think so, Gallardo ? 
Don't say ‘ No.' Probably no one had ever given 
him a Sower in all his life. ... It is quite possible 
that that withered Sower may have been found on 
his body, a m 3 " 5 terious remembrance that no one 
could c:<plain. . . . Did you know notlnng of this, 
Gallardo ? Did the papers say notliing ? ... Be 
silent, don't sa\' ‘ No ' ; do not dispel my illusions. 
So it ought to be — I wish it to be so. Poor Plumitas ! 
How interesting! .<\nd I who had forgotten all 
about the Sower ! . . . I must tell that to m 3 ' friend, 
who is flunking of writing a book about Spanish 
things.” 

The remembrance of that friend, who for the 
second time in a few moments came up in tlic con- 
verjation, saddened the bull-Sghtcr. 

He looked fixcdla' for some time at the beautiful 
woman, with his melancholy Moorish cy'cs, which 
seemed to beg for pitv, 

” Doha Sol ! , . . Doha Sol ! ” murmured he in 
despoiling accents, as if wislting to reproach her with 
her cruriiv. 


"VAnt h 
f-miling; ” wi 


the matter, m}' f.ncnd ? ” 
:r’t is lioppming to von ? ” 


she arlced 
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Gallardo sat with his head bent, half intimidated 
by the ironical flash in those clear e3''es. 

Suddenly he sat up like one who has tahpr i a 
resolution. 

" Wdiere have you been all this time, Dona Sol ? ” 

" All over the world," she answered simply. “ I 
am a bird of passage. In numberless towns of 
which you w'ould not even know the names.” 

And that foreigner, who accompanies you 
is . . . ? ” 

“ Is a friend,” she answered coldly. “ A friend 
who has been kind enough to accompany me, taldng 
advantage of the opportimit}^ to Imow Spain ; a 
clever man w'ho bears an illustrious name. From 
here we shall go to Andalusia, when he has done 
seeing the museums. WTiat more do you wish to 
know ? ” 

This question, so haughtily asked, showed her 
imperious will to keep the bull-fighter at a dis- 
tance, and to re-establish social distinctions between 
them. Gallardo felt disconcerted. 

“ Dona Sol,” he moaned ingenuousl}^, " what you 
have done to me is impardonable. You have acted 
ver^f badly towards me, very badly indeed. . . - 
Mdiy did you fly without saying a single word ? " 

" Don’t vex yourself Uke that, Gallardo, Wfliat 
I did was a very good thing for you. It is suicidal 
for a man to fall in love with me.” 

" But why did you leave ? ” persisted Gallardo. 

” Because I was bored ... Do I speak clearty ? 

. . . And when a person is bored, I think they have 
ever}' right to escape in search of fresh distraction. 
But I am bored to death ever^nvhere ; pity me.” 

II 
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“ But I love you with all my heart ! ” exclaimed 
the hull-fighter with a dramatic earnestness which 
in another man would have made him laugh. 

“ I love you %vith all my heart ! ” repeated Dona 
Sol, mimicking his voice and gesture. “ And what 
then ? Oh, these egotistical men that are applauded 
by everyone, and who think that everything was 
created for them love you with all my 
heart, and that is sufficient reason for you to love 
me in return.’ . . . But no, Sefior. I do not love 
you, Gallardo. You are a friend and nothing more. 
AH the r^, all that down in Seville, was a dream, 
a mad caprice, which I hardly remember, and which 
you ought to forget.” » 

The matador got up, going towards her with out- 
stretched arms. But she, with a simple turn of .her 
right hand, pushed them away. A flash of pride 
and anger shone in her eyes, and she drew herself 
up aggressively, as if she had been insulted. 

" Be quiet, Gallardo ! ... If you go on like this 
you will no longer be my friend, and I shall have 
you turned out of the house.” 

The matador stood hunuliated and ashamed ; 
some time passed in silence, until at last Dona Sol 
seemed to pity him. 

" Do not be a child,” she said. “ YTiat is the use 
of remembering what is no longer possible. I^Tiy 
think of me ? You have your vdfe, who I am told 
is both pretty and good, a kind companion. You 
are a friend and nothing more. I am bored, and I 
never retrace my steps. Illusions only la^ with 
me a short time, and pass, leaving no -tiace. ’ I am 
to be pitied, believe me.” 
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She looked at the bull-fighter udth commiserating 
eyes, as if she suddenly saw all his defects and 
rouglmess. 

“ I think things that you could not understand,” 
she went on. " You seem to me difierent. The 
Gallardo in Semlle was not the same as the one here. 
Are you the same ? . . . I cannot doubt it, but to 
me 3^ou are different. . . , How can this be ex- 
plained ? . . .” 

She looked through the window at the dull rainy 
sky, at the wet square, at the flalces of snow, and 
then she turned her e}''es on the matador, looking 
wth astonislunent at the long lock of hair plastered 
on liis head, at his clothes, liis hat, at all the details 
which betra3'ed his profession and contrasted so 
strongly twth his smart and modem dress. 

To Doha Sol the buU-fighter seemed out of his 
element. Do\to in Seville Gallardo was a hero, the 
spontaneous product of a cattle-breeding country ; 
here he seemed h’ke an actor. 

She remembered the danger in which she found 
herself, so nearly perisliing beneath the bull’s horns ; 
she thought of that brealrfast mth the bandit, to 
whom she had listened stupefied uith admiration, 
ending by giving liim a flower. What foUies ! And 
how far off it all seemed now ! 

Of that past nothing remained but that man, 
standing motionless before her, udth his imploring 
eyes, and his cliildisli desire to revive those days. 

Poor man ! As if follies could be repeated 
when one’s thoughts were cold and the illusion 
wanting. 

“ It is all over,” said the lady. " We must forget 
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the past, for avhen v,'e see it a second time it does , 
not present itself in the same colours. What v/ould 
I give to have my former ej^es ? . . . WTien I re- 
turned to Spain it seemed to me changed. You 
also are different from vrhat I knew ;.mu. It even 
seemed to me, seeing jmu in the arena, that 3 'ou were 
less daring . . . that the people were ii^s enthu- 
siastic.” 

She said this quite simply, without a trace of 
malice, but Gallardo thought there was mockery 
in her voice, and bent his head, whhe his cheels 
coloured. 

Curse it ! Ail his professional anxieties arose 
again in his mind. All the e*v*il winch was happen- 
ing to him was because he did not now throw himself 
on the hulls. That was what she so clearty said: 
she saw hun as if he were another. If he could 
onljf be the Gallardo of former days, perhaps she 
would receive him better. 

But he was vTong, mistaking a dead caprice for 
an affection that could be revived hy strength and 
prowess. 

Dona Sol got up. The visit had been a long one, 
and tjie matador sho'.ved no disposition to leave, 
happy at being near her, and trusting to some lucly 
chance to bring them together again. 

Gallardo was obliged to imitate her. She excused 
herself under pretext of going out ; she was expect- 
ing her friend, and they were going together to the 
l.luseum of tbs Prado. 

Tlien she invited liim to breakfast another day, 
an ur!oe;'e.monious breakfast in her rooms. Her 
frit’.id would come. No doubt he would be de- 
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lighted to meet a bull-fighter; he scarcely spoke 
any Spanish, but all the same he would be pleased 
to Imow GaUardo. 

The champion pressed her hand, murmuring some 
incoherent words, and left the room. Anger dimmed 
his sight, and liis ears were buzzing. 

Thus she dismissed him — coldly, lilce an impor- 
tunate friend ! Could that woman be the same as 
the one in Seville ! . . . And she invited him to 
breakfast with her friend, so that 'the man could 
amuse himself by examining him closely like a rare 
insect ! . . . 

Curse her ! ... He would prove himself a man. 

. . . It was over. He would never see her again. 


CHAPTER IX. 

About tliis time Gallardo received several letters 
from Don Jose and from Cannen. 

The manager evidently Avished to encourage his 
matador, adAusing him as usual to go straight at his 
bull ..." Quiclr ! a thrust, and you put him in 
3mur poclret ! ” But tlirough his AA’arm-hearted en- 
thusiasm could be traced a slight discouragement, 
as if his perfect faith Avas a little staggered, and he 
had begun to doubt if GaUardo AA^ere still the first 
man in the Avorld. 

He had received accounts of the discontent and 
hostility AAuth AA^hich the public received luin, and 
the last buU-fight in Madrid had fairly disheartened 
poor Don Jose. No, GaUardo Avas not like otlrer 
matadors, Avho could go straight on througl: aU tlie 
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whistling of the audience, satisfied as long as they 
earned their money. His matador had genius and 
professional pride, and could show himself ofi in a - 
circus only if he were received with great applause. 
A mediocre result was equivalent to a defeat. The 
people were accustomed to admire him for his reck' 
less, audacious courage, and anything that did not 
come up to that meant a fiasco. 

Don Jose pretended to know what was wrong with 
his champion. Want of courage ? . . . Never. 
He would die sooner than admit that fault in his 
hero. It was that he felt wearied, that he had not 
yet entirely recovered from the tremendous shock 
of his accident. “ And for this reason,” he advised 
in all his letters, “ it would he better for you to 
withdraw and rest for a season. Aftersvards you 
can come hack and fight, and he the same, as ever.” 
He ofiered himseli to make ah necessary arrange- 
ments. A medical certificate would he sufncient to 
explain his temporary retirement, and he would 
come to some agreement "with the managers of the 
difierent arenas about all pending contracts, by which 
Gallardo would supply a rising bull-fighter to fill his 
place at a moderate salary. By this means he would 
stni be making money. 

Carmen was the most earnest in her persuasions, 
using none of the manager’s circumlocutions. He 
ought to retire at once ; he ought to cut off his pig- 
tail, as they said in his profession, and spend his life 
quietly at La Rinconada or in his house in Seville 
with his family. She could bear it no longer. Her 
heart told her, with that feminine instinct which 
seldom erred, that something serious would occur. 
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She could scarcely sleep, and she dreaded the night- 
mares that haunted her rest. 

Then she mote furiousty against the public, an 
ungrateful crowd, who had already forgotten what 
tlie matador had done when he was in his full 
strength. Bad-hearted people, who mshed to see 
him die for their om amusement, as if he had neither 
\vife nor mother. " J^uan, tiie little motlier and I 
both beg of you to retire. Wdiy go on bull-fighting ? 
We have enough to live on, and it pains me to hear 
these people insulting you who are not worthy of 
3'ou. Suppose another accident happened to j^ou ? 
Jesus ! I think I should go mad,” 

Gallardo was very thoughtful for some time after 
reading these letters. To retire ! . . . \^diat non- 
sense ! Women's worries ! Affection might easily 
dictate tliis, but it was impossible to carry it out. 
Cut off his pigtail before he was tliirty ! How his 
enemies would laugh ! He had no right to retire as 
long as his limbs were sound and he was able to 
fight. Such an absurd! tj"- had never been heard of, 
Monej? was not everjdhing. How about his feme ? 
And his professional pride ? ^'\dlat would his 
thousands and thousands of admiring partisans 
say ? ^^diat could they repty to his enemies, if 
those latter tlirew it in their teetli that Gallardo 
had retired through fear ? 

Besides, the matador paused to consider if his 
fortune would admit of this solution. He was rich, 
and yet he was not. His social position was not yet 
consolidated. \^Tiat he possessed was the result of 
his first few 3'^ears of married hfe, when one of his 
greatest pleasures had been to surprise Iiis motlier 
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and Carmen with fresh acquisitions. After that 
he had made money in even larger quantities, but it 
had nm away and vanished in a hundred channels. 
He had played high, had led an expensive and osten- 
tatious life. Many farms, added to the extensive 
estate of La Rinconada, to round it ofi, had been 
bought by loans furnished by Don Jose or other 
friends. He was rich, but if he retired and lost the 
splendid income from the bull-fights, often two or 
three hundred thousand pesetas a year, he would 
have to curtail his expenses, pay his debts, and live 
like a country gentleman on the income from La 
Rinconada, looldng after things himself, for at 
present the estate, managed by hirelings, produced 
very little. 

Formerly he would have been contented with a 
very small portion of what he possessed now ; but if 
he retired, he would have to curtail those Havana 
cigars which he now distributed so lavishly, and those 
Andalusian wines of fine vintage. He would have to 
restrain his lordly generosity, and no longer cry “ I 
pay for everything,” when he entered a cafe or a 
tavern. 

Thus he had lived, and thus he must go on living. 
He was a bull-fighter of the old-fashioned style, 
lavish, arrogant, astonishing everyone \vith scan- 
dalous extravagances, but alwajs ready to help 
misfortune with princely generosity. He did not 
in the least regret his ostentatious life, and yet they 
wished him to give it up. 

Besides, he thought of the expenses of his own 
household. All of them were accustomed to the 
easy, careless life of families with little regard for 
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money, as they saw it constantly floTsing in. Besides 
his mother and his wife he provided for his sister, his 
loquacious brother-in-law, and the tribe of children 
now gro\ving up and becoming daily more expensive. 
He would have to bring into wa5?s of order and 
economy all those people who had hitherto lived 
at his expense wth happy carelessness and open- 
handedness. Everyone, even poor Garabato, would 
have to go to the grange, and work like niggers 
under the burning sun. His mother, too, would no, 
longer be able to make her last days happy by her 
kindly generosity to the poor in tlie suburb. And 
Carmen also, who although she v'as economical and 
tried to limit expenses, would be the first to deprive 
herself of many little frivolities wliich beautified life. 

Curse it all ! ... All this represented degradation 
to the family, and Gallardo felt ashamed that such a 
thing could possibly happen. It would be a crime 
to deprive them of what they enjoyed, now they had 
become accustomed to ease and comfort. And what 
ought he to do to prevent this ? . . , Simply to 
throw himself on the bulls, fight as he had fought in 
former days. . . . And he woiild throw himself ! , . . 

He replied to lus manager’s and to Carmen's letters 
by short and laboriously written epistles, expressing 
to both his firm intention not to retire — most cer- 
tainly not. 

He was determined to be what he had always 
been, that he swore to Don Jose. He would follow 
his advice. " Quick ! a sword-thrust, and the bull 
in his pocket.” He felt his courage rising, and with 
it the capacity for facing all bulls, however big they 
might be. 
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He wrote gaily to his wife, though his amour- 
propre was rather wounded by her doubting his 
strength. She would soon have news of the next 
contest. He intended to astonish the public so that 
they might be ashamed of their injustice. If the 
bulls were good on^, he would surpass even Roger 
de Flor himself ! . . . 

Good bulls ! This was one of Gallardo’s arndetiK. 
Formerly one of his vanities had been never to con- 
cern himself with the brut^, never to go and see 
them before the contest. 

“ I MU anything that is sent to me,” he said arro- 
gantly. 

In those daj^ he saw his bulls for the first time 
when they were turned into the circus. 

Now he unshed to examine them closely, to choose 
them, to prepare for his success by a careful study 
of their tempers. 

The weather had cleared at last, and the sun was 
shining. The second buU-fight would take place on 
the foUo^ving day. 

That evening Gallardo went alone to the arena. 
The huge red brick circus, with its ^Moorish windows, 
stood out against a background of low green hiUocks. 
On the farth^ slope of this wide but monotonous 
landscape something lay white in the distance which 
might be a herd of cattle. It was the cemetery. 

As the matador came near the building a troop 
of squalid beggars, vagabonds who were allowed to 
sleep in the stables from charity, wretchs who lived 
on the alms of the sportsmen or the scraps from 
neighbouring taverns, gathered round him cap in 
hand. Many had come from .Andalusia, witli a con- 
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signment of bulls, and had remained hanging about 
the precincts of the arena. 

Gallardo distributed a few coins among these beg- 
gars, and then entered the circus tlurough the Puerta 
de Caballeiizas. 

In the courtyard he saw a group of sportsmen 
watching the picadors trying their horses. Potaje, 
armed u*ith his spear and huge herdsman's spurs, 
was just going to mount. The stable boys accom- 
panied the contractor who furnished the horses, a 
stout man, slow of speech, wearing a large Anda- 
lusian felt sombrero, who answered uath imperturb- 
able calm the aggressive and insulting loquacity of 
the picadors. 

The stable-boys, -with their sleeves rolled up. 
brought out the miserable crocks for the riders to 
tT}\ For several days they had been riding and 
training those wretclied moimts, who still bore on 
their flanks crimson spur marks. The}^ took them 
out to trot on tlie open ground round the arena, 
spurring them into unwonted energ}' wth their iron 
heels, and teaching them to turn quickly so as to 
become used to tlieir work. The horses retmned 
with their sides stained with blood, and before enter- 
ing the stables were refreshed m'th three or four 
pailfuls of water. Close to the drinking-trough the 
water running in between the cobble-stones was 
dyed red, like poured-out \vine. 

These unfortunate animals, destined for to- 
morrow’s contest, had almost to be dragged out of 
the stables to be examined by the picadors. 

As they came out of tlie stables, depressed rem- 
nants of equine misery, they betrayed in their trem- 
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bling legs, their heaving flanks, their starved and 
miserable appearance, sad signs of human ingratitude, 
and of forgetfulness of past services. They were mere 
skeletons, whose sharp and pointed bones seemed 
ready to pierce the covering of long and tangled hair. 
Others holding themselves proudly, ' vith raised heads 
and bright eyes, pav/ing restlessly, vdth sounder 
legs and shining coats, animals of good stam.p, who 
seemed out of place among their wretched compan- 
ions, looking as though the}’^ had only just been un- 
harnessed from sumptuous carriages, were in reahty 
more dangerous to ride, as they w'ere probably 
afflicted mth vertigo or staggers, and might fall to 
the ground at any moment, pitching their riders 
over their heads. Among these sad examples of 
misery and decreptitude were also some invalided 
workers from mills and factories, agricultural horses, 
cab horses, all weary with long years of hard work 
dragging ploughs and carts, unhappy outcasts who 
were to be sweated up to the last moment of their 
lives, diverting the spectators by their lacks and 
bounds of agony when they felt the bull’s horns. 

It was an interminable defile of bleared and yellow 
eyes, of galled necks, of bony heads, of narrow chests 
and feeble legs, covered down to the hoofs with hair 
so long and shaggj’’ that it looked almost as though 
they were wearing trousers. To mount these de- 
crepit brutes, shaldng with fright and almost ready 
to drop with weakness, required almost as much 
courage as to face the bull. 

Potaje was very high and mighty in his discus- 
sions with the horse contractor, speaking in his owm 
name and that of his comrades as well, making even 
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the stable-boj's laugli wth his gipsj’’ oaths. The 
other picadors might well leave him to manage the 
horse-dealers. No one knew better than he did how 
to bring those sort of people to terms. 

A groom came out leading a horse with hanging 
head, tangled coat, and staring ribs. 

What are you bringing me ? ” shouted Potaje, 
facing the contractor. “A erode that no one would 
dream of mounting." 

The pUegmatic contractor replied with calm 
gravity. " If Potaje does not dare to mount it, it 
is because picadors now-a-days seem afraid of eveiy- 
tliing. With a horse Hire this, so good and docile, 
Scilor Calderon, or El Trigo, or any fine rider of the 
good old times would have been able to fight for two 
successive afternoons rvithout getting a fall, and 
without tlie animal recehdng a scratch. But now-a- 
da3'S ! . . . There seems to me to be plenty of fear 
and A-'cry little dash." 

The contractor and the picador abused one an- 
other in a friendlj’’ fashion, as if the grossest insults 
had ceased to have the slightest meaning. 

“ You are an old cheat,” roared Potaje, " a bigger 
rascal tlian Jose Maria el Tempranyo. Get out! 
Hoist your grandmother up on the old brute ; a far 
better mount for her than the broomstick she rides 
every Saturday at midnight." 

Ever5'one present roared with laughter, while the 
contractor shrugged his shoulders. 

" WTiat’s the matter mth the horse ? " he asked 
quietly. " Look him over well, old grumbler. He 
is far better than those that have glanders, or stag- 
gers, who have before now pitched you over their 
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heads and planted you up to your ears in the sand, 
before you could face the bull. He is as sound as 
an apple. For the five and twenty years he has been 
in an aerated water factory, doing his work con- 
scientiously, no one has ever found fault ivith him, 
and now you come along shouting and abusing 
liim, taking away his character as if he were a bad 
Christian.” 

*' I won’t have him, that’s all ! ... If he is so 
good, keep him yourself ! ” 

As he spoke the contractor came slowly towards 
Pota)c. and with the sang-froid of a man accustomed 
to such transactions, whispered something in his 
car. Tlie picador, pretending to be very angrj', 
finally went up to the horse. He did not vash to be 
thought an intractable man who wanted to do a 
bad turn to a comrade. 

So putting one foot in the stirrup he let the whole 
weight of his heavj' body fall on the poor brute. 
Tlien, steadying his lance under his arm, he pushed 
the point against a large post built into the wall, 
striking it several times with all his strength, as if 
a large and heavy bull were at the lance’s poinL 
Tt'.c poor horse shook all over and doubled up its 
k-gs after each conasssion. 

” He does not behave so badly,” . . . said Potaje 
in a conciliatory voice . . . "The beast is better than 
I tliought. He has a tender mouth and good legs 
. . . You arc quite right. Put him on one side.” 

^^ith that the picador dismounted, disposed to 
accept anv-thing tlic contractor ofi-sred after his 
mysterious whisper. 

Gal!ar*lfs left the group f'd '-'p»-5rt:*mea who were 
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matching this scene %rith amusement. A porter 
belonging to the administration took him to the 
paddock. 

Tlie champion went through a little TOcket giving 
access to the enclosiure, which was surrounded on 
three sides by a wall of masonry, up to the height 
of a man's shoulders. This wall was strengthened at 
intervals b}' strong posts which supported a balcony 
above. Here and there were little passages, so 
naiTow that a man could onl}’’ slip througli them 
sidewa^fs. In this courtyard were eight bulls, some 
quietly l5nng down, others turning over the piles 
of grass Ijnng in front of them. 

Gallardo walked along behind the wall examin- 
ing the animals. Now and tlien he slipped into 
tlie yard through one of the narrow passages. He 
waved his arms, gi\dng savage 5'ells which roused 
the bulls from their rest. Some leapt up ner\'ously, 
rushing mth lowered heads at the man who ventmed 
to disturb the peace of their enclosure ; others stood 
firmly on their feet, with raised heads and savage 
look, waiting to see if the intrud^ would dare to 
approach them. 

Gallardo slipped aw’a}’' quickly behind tlie wall, 
considering the looks and temper of the fierce 
creatures, without coming to a decision as to wdiich 
he should choose. 

The head herdsman accompanied him, a big 
athletic man in leailier gaiters and huge spurs, 
dressed in a thick cloth suit, lus wide sombrero fas- 
tened under his chin by a strap. He was nicloiamed 
Lobato, and w^as a roughrider who spent the greater 
part of the year in the open country, behaving like 
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a savage ■when he came into Madrid, having no wisii 
to see the streets, and in fact never leaving tKe 
purlieus of the arena. / 

For him the capital of Spain ■was nothing more 
than an arena in a clearing, with desert lands sur- 
rounding it, while in the distance lay an agglomera- 
■tion of houses which he had never had the curiosi^ 
to e>q)lore. The most important establishment in 
Madrid, from his point of view, v/as the adjoining 
Gallina's tavern, a place of delight, an enchanted 
palace where he supped and dined at the expense 
of the management before returning to his pastures 
mounted on his horse, his dark blanket on 'the 
saddle bov/, his saddle-bags on the crupper and his 
lance over his shoulder. When he entered ■the 
tavern he delighted in terrorising the servants by bis 
friendly greetings, terrible hand grips wliich crushed 
their bones and drew forth screams of pain ; he 
smiled, delighted ■with his strength and pleased to 
be called a brute, and then sat down to his pit- 
tance, which was served him in a disli as deep as 
a basin, accompanied by more than one flagon of 
wine. 

He herded the bulls bought by the management, 
dtlier in the pastures of Munoza, or, during the ex- 
cessive heat, on the grazing uplands of the Sierra de 
Guadarrama. He brought them into the paddock at 
midnight two days before the buIl-fight, dri\dng them 
across the Abronigal stream and through the out- 
skirts of Madrid, accompanied by amateur rough- 
riders and cowboys. He ■was furious when bad 
■we;>.t}ier prevented a contest from talring place, 
kept the herd in the paddock, and interfered with 
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his immediate return to the peaceful solitudes 
where the other bulls were still grazing. 

Slow of speech, dull of thought, this centaur, who 
smelt of leather and manure, could still speak elo- 
quently, even poetically, of his pastoral life herding 
the wild bulls. The sky of Madrid seemed to him 
lower and with fewer stars. He could describe in 
picturesque language the nights on the pastures, 
TOth Iris bulls sleeping beneath the soft light of the 
stars, the dense silence only broken by the mysteri- 
ous noises of the forest. In this silence the moun- 
tian rdpers sang with strange song, yes, Sehor, cer- 
tainly they sang. It was a thing that could not be 
discussed with Lobato : he had heard them a thou- 
sand times, and to doubt it was to call him a cheat 
and a har, and to expose oneself to the weight of his 
fists. As the reptiles sang, so also did the bulls 
speak, only he had not yet succeeded in mastering 
ah the mysteries of their idiom. They were really 
just like Christians, except that they went on four 
legs and had horns. You should see them wake 
when the sun rose, bounding about as happy as chil- 
dren, pretending in fun to cross their horns and 
fight each other, chasing each other with noisy en- 
joyiiicuL as if they were saluting the coming of the 
sun, which is the glory of God. Then he spoke of 
his toilsome excursions through the Sierra de Gua- 
darrama, following the course of the crystal-clear 
rivulets, which brought the melted snow from the 
mountains to feed the rivers ; of the birds w'hich 
came fluttering to settle between the horns of the 
sleeping bulls ; of the wolves which howled afar off 
in the night, always far off, for they feared the long 
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procession of v/iid bulls foIIo\vitig the bells of tbs 
oxen. Don’t let anyone speak to him of Madrid, 
where one suffocated The only good thing in that 
forest of houses was Gallina’s good wine and his 
savoury stews. 

Lobato assisted the matador with his advice in 
choosing his two bulls. The overseer showed nei- 
ther respect nor astonishment at these celebrated 
men, so admired by the populace. The herdsman of 
the bulls almost despised the bull-fighters. To kill 
such noble animals, with every sort of trickery and 
deceit ! He was the really brave man who lived 
among them, passing daily betv/een their horns in 
the solitudes, vdth no other defence than his own 
arm, and no thought of applause. 

As Gallardo left the enclosure, another man 
joined them, who saluted the master vdth great re- 
spect. It uas the old man charged with the clean- 
ing of the arena. He had been a great many years 
in this employment, and had known ail the most 
celebrated champions of his day. He was very 
poorly dressed, but he often wore beautiful rings, 
and to blow his nose would draw from the depths 
of his blouse a snull cambric handkerchief trimmed 
with fine lace, embroidered v-ith a large monogram 
and strongly sccntc-d. 

He undertook during the week the sweeping of 
tlie Lmmense braiding, its rows of seats and boxes, 
v,itl:out ever complaining of the overwhelming work. 
If the manager was displeased wifu him and wished 
to ptinbh liun, he would open the doors to all the 
nfirafi ^var.deri7ig-rour;d tire place. The poor man 
’■ be in despahv^premising amendment, in order 
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that this swarm of people shoiild not take over his 
Work. 

_ Now and then he allowed half a dozen lads to help 
him; these were generally apprentices, and they 
helped him in exchange for his allowing them to 
watch the buU-fight from the door through which 
wounded men were removed from the arena. These 
helpers, holding on to the iron bars, fought like 
raonlceys in a cage to obtain first place. 

The old man distributed their weekly cleansing 
work cleverty enough. All these boj?s worked on 
the seats of the sunny side, those occupied by a poor 
and dirty crowd, who left as evidence of their pres- 
ence a rubbish heap of orange peel, scraps of paper, 
and cigar ends. 

" Look out for the tobacco,” he would order his 
troupe. “ ^Vhoeve^ filches a single cigar end will 
not see the contest on Sunday.” 

He himself worked patiently on the shady side, 
crouching down in the shadow of the boxes to 
slip anything he might find into his pockets— such 
as ladies’ fans, rings, pocket-handkerchiefs, coins, 
feminine ornaments, anytliing that an in^'asion of 
fourteen thousand people might have left behind 
them. He collected the scraps of cigar ends, chop- 
ping them up after exposing them to the sun, and 
selling them as fine tobacco. The more valuable 
finds passed into the hands of a dealer, who was glad 
to buy these spoils of a public, either forgetful, or 
oblivious from excitement. 

Gallardo responded to the old man’s obsequious 
bows by giving him a cigar, and then took leave, of 
Lobato. He had agreed wth the overseer winch 
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two bulls should be specially box^ for him. The 
other bull-fighters would not object. Diey were 
good-natured young fellows, full of youthful ardour, 
who would kill an3dhing that was put before them. 

As he came out again into the courtyard, wnere 
the selection of horses was still in progress, Gallardo 
saw a tall spare man, wdth olive complexion, dressM 
as a bull-fighter, leave the group and come towar J 
him. Tufts of iron-grey hair appeared from beneath 
his black felt hat, and his mouth was surrounded by 
many wrinkles. 

“ Pescadero ! How are you ? ” said Gallardo, 
clasping his hand with sincere warmth. 

He was an old matador, vrho had had his youthful 
days of triumph, though very fev; now even remen^ 
bered his name. Others coming after him had 
eclipsed his fleeting reputation, so Pescadero, after 
fighting in America and sustaining several wounds, 
h^fl retired with a little capital. Gallardo knew 
that he owned a small tavern in the neighbourhood, 
bat too far off for him to have many customers 
among the sporting fraternity and hull-fighteis. 

“ I cannot often come to the bull-fights, said 
Pescadero, sadly. “ Stfll, you see, the sport dmivs 
me, and I drop in as a neighbour to see these things. 
Now-a-dajfs I am nothing but a tavern-keeper. 

Gallardo looked at his shabby appearance, and 
remembered the brilliant Pescadero whom he 
known in his childhood, one of his most admired 
heroes, gallant and proud, favoured by v/omen, 
emong the smartest in La Campana whenever he 
came to Seville, dressed in his velvet hat, his vine- 
coloured jacket and brightly coloured sash, leaning 
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on tm ivory stick witli gold handle. And so would 
he also he, shabby and forgotten, if he retired from 
bull-figliting ! 

Tliejf talked a long time about things of their 
profession. El Pescadero, like all elderly men em- 
bittered by bad luck, was pessimistic. There were 
very few good bull-fighters, there were no longer 
men of real courage. Only Gallardo and one or two 
others killed bulls properly. Even the animals seemed 
less powerful tlian formerly. As he had met the 
matador, he insisted on his going with him to his 
house, indeed as an old friend he could do no less. 
So Gallardo turned with him into one of the small 
streets surrounding the arena, and entered tlie 
tavern, whicli was much like any other, its fa?ade 
jjainted red, windows nitli curtains of the same 
colour, a larger show window, in wliich were dis- 
played, on dusty plates, cooked cutlets, fried birds, 
hotties of picJcles, and inside, a zinc counter, barrels 
and bottles, round tables Avith wooden stools by them, 
and several coloured prints representing celebrated 
matadors or remarkable episodes in contests. 

“ We will have a glass of Montilla," said El Pes- 
cadero to a young man standing beliind the counter, 
who smiled as he saw Gallardo. 

The latter looked at his face, and then at his right 
sleeve, wliich was empty and pinned to his breast. 

“ It seems to me I Imow you,” said the matador. 

" I should think you did laiow him I ’’ cried 
Pescadero. “ It is Pipi.” 

The nickname made Gallardo remember liis his- 
tory at once. A pluck}' youngster who stuck in liis 
darts in most masterly fashion, he had been named 
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by the sportsmen as the bull-fighter of the future. 
Unluckily one day in the arena in Madrid his right 
arm had been so badly gored as to make amputation 
necKsary, and he had been rendered useless for 
further bull-fighting. 

“ I took him in, Juan,” continued El Pescadero, 
“ I have no family and my \vife died, so I look upon 
him as a son. Do not think that Pipi and I live in 
plenty. We live as we can, but whatever I have is 
for him. We get on, thanks to old friends who 
come sometirnes to breakfast or to pla3' a game of 
cards, and above all thanks to the school,” 

Gallardo srmled. He had heard something about 
the school of buU-fighting ^ablished by El Pesca- 
dero close to his tavern. 

“ ^^Tiat can I do now ? ” said the latter, excusing 
himself, “ One must help oneself, and the school 
consumes more than all the customers in the tavern. 
A great many people come, young gentlemen who 
v/ish to distinguish themselves at the bull-plays, 
foreigneis who become bewitched by the contets, 
and who wish to become bull-fighters in their old 
age. I have got one now who comes every after- 
noon. You shall see him.” 

They crossed the street towards a plot of ground 
surrounded hy a wail. Across the rough planks 
which served as a door was a large placard on which 
was -written in -tar “ School of Tauromachia.” 

They went in. The first thing that attracted 
Gallardo’s attention was the bull — an animal made 
of wood and bamboos, mounted on wheels, %vith a 
■tail of tow, a bead of plaited straw, and pieces of cork 
for a neck, to which were attached a pair of real and 
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enormous horns, whicli struck terror into the pupils’ 
hearts. 

A bare-breasted lad, in a cap wfh two curls of hair 
above his ears, was the creature who endowed the 
beast with intelligence, pushing it forward when the 
pupils stood opposite to it with their capes in their 
hands. 

In the middle of the plot stood a gentleman, 
elderly, round-shouldered, and stout, red-faced, with 
large stiff grey moustache, in his shirt slee\^es, vith a 
dart in either hand. Close to the wall, seated on 
one chair and leaning on another, was a lady of 
about the same age, and not less stout and rubicund, 
in a hat covered rath flowers, Eacli time her hus- 
band executed some good stroke the piles of flowers 
and false curls shook and waved wildly as she threw 
herself back in her chair laughing and applauding 
loudly. 

El Pescadero explained to Gallardo that most 
probably those people were French or possibly from 
some other coimtiy. He was not certain, and it 
mattered nothing to him. The couple seemed to 
have travelled all over the world and to have lived 
everjnvhere ; to judge from the man's stories, he 
had been a miner in America, colonist in some dis- 
tant island, hunter of wild horses with a lasso in 
America, and now he rashed to earn some mone}'^ as 
bull-fighter, and came everj' afternoon to tlie school 
like an obstinate child, but he paid generously for - 
Jiis Jesson.s, 

“ Just imagine J a ;bull-fighter with that figure ! 

. . . And at ovei- fifty years of age ! ” . . . 

As he saw the two men enter, the pupil dropped 
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Ms hands holding the darts, and the lady arranged 
her skirts and her flowery hat. “ Ah ! dear mas- 
ter !. . 

“ Good evening, mosm ! Your servant, ma dam e,” 
said the master, raising his hand to his hat. . . . 
" Let me see, mosiu, how this lesson is getting on. 
You remember what I told you. Stand quiet on 
your ground. In\nte the brute, let him come, 
and when he is by your side just bend your Mps 
and stick the darts in his neck. You need not be 
anxious to do anything, the bull wili do everything 
for you. Attention. . . . Are you ready ? ” 

And the professor standing a little aside made a 
sign to the terrible bull, or more properly to the 
urchin, who vrith his hands on the hindquarters 
was pushing him to the attack. 

“ Eeeeh 1 . . . Enter, Morito ! ” 

Pescadero gave a fearful beUov/ to induce the bull 
to enter, exciting by shouts and furious stamping 
on the ground this terrible beast TOth inside of air 
and reeds and head of straw. Morito attacked hke 
a furious wild beast v.ith a tremulous rattle of wheels, 
staggering and butting on account of the inequalities 
of the ground- How could any bull from the most 
famous herd compare in intelligence with this Morito, 
immortal beast ; who had been pierced rvith darts 
and rapier thrusts a thousand times, but had only 
suffered insignificant wounds that the carpenter had 
been able to cure I He seemed cleverer than any 
man ! As he came near to the pupil, he sh'ghtly 
changed his course in order not to touch him wth 
his horns, gohig off with a pair of darts well stuck 
into his cork neck. 
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A perfect option greeted this exploit, the dart- 
sticker remaining firm in his place, arranging his 
braces and his shirt cuffs. His wdfe, ^vildly de- 
lighted, tlirew herself back in her chair laughing 
and clapping. 

" Quite masterly, mosiu,” shouted El Pescadero. 
" A stroke of the fct quality ! ” 

The foreigner, delighted by the professor’s ap- 
plause, replied modestly, beating his breast, — 

" I have what is most important — courage, a 
great deal of courage.” 

Then, in order to celebrate the stroke, he called 
on Morito’s sprite, who was already creeping out, 
anticipating the order, to fetch them a bottle of 
^vine. WTien they knew that the man who accom- 
panied the professor was the celebrated Gallardo, 
whose portraits they had so often admired on 
cigarette boxes, their delight knew no boimds, and 
they clinked glasses of wine to the success of the 
buU-fighter, even Morito taldng part in the festival. 

" Before two months are over, mosiu,” said El 
Pescadero, mth Andalusian gramt}^ “ you ^viIl be 
fixing darts in the arena in Madrid, and carrying 
off all the palms, and the money, and turning 
the heads of the women . , . saving your lady’s 
presence.” 

El Pescadero walked witli Gallardo as far as the 
end of the street. 

“ Good-b5^e, Juan,” he said gravely, " we may see 
each other in the arena to-morrow. . . . You see 
how low I have come, that I have to live on these 
humbugs and idiots.” 

Gallardo walked away thoughtful. Alas for that 
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man, whom he liad seen in his good days throw away 
money with princely generosity, so sure was he of 
his future! . . . 

He had lost his money in bad speculations, and a 
buU-fighter’s life w'as not one to teach the manage- 
ment of a fortune. And yet they were proposing 
to him to retire from his profession. Never. He 
must throw himself on the bulls. 

The next day he felt full of courage and went to 
the arena, undisturbed by his usual superstitious 
fears. He felt the certainty of triumph, the high 
heart-throb of his most glorious days. 

From the very first the contest was full of events. 
The first bull showed himself very spirited, furiously 
attacldng all the men on horseback. In an instant 
he had overthrown three picadors who were waiting 
for him with their lances in rest, two of the horses 
lay d3Tng, streams of dark blood gushing out of 
their tom chests. The other one, mad vdth pain 
and terror, rushed from one end of the arena to the 
other. 

The bull followed it up close, drivdng his powerful 
head under the belly, lifting the horse on his horns, 
throwing it on the ground, and then furiously attack- 
ing the miserable carcass. \Micn the bull left it, 
kicking and d}ing, a stable-boy came up to finish . 
it, by driring the steel of lus dagger through the top 
of tlie skuIL The miserable bnite in the ortremity 
of its agony bit the man, who screamed, lifting his 
bloody right liand, and strilmig home the dagger 
tin the mimal ceased to struggle and the limbs 
reinaineti rigid, Tiien other employees of the circus 
ran up with large baskets of sand winch they threw 
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in heaps over tlie pools of blood and the bodies of 
the horses. 

Bj' tliis time the whole audience were on their feet, 
shouting and gesticulating ^vildIy. They were de- 
liglited at the bull’s fierceness and protested loudly 
at there being not a single picador left in the 
arena, j^elling wth one voice : “ Horses ! More 
horses I ” 

The}' all knew well enough that more would come 
out immediately, but they seemed furious that an- 
other instant should go by without fresh butcheries. 
The bull remained alone in the centre of the arena, 
superb and bellouing, his bloody horns held high, 
and the ribbon with the badge of his herd floating 
on his neck, wliich was covered -with red and blue 
gashes. 

Fresh riders came oat, and again the horrible 
spectacle was repeated. As soon as a picador with 
his lance in rest approached the bull, bringing his 
horse up sidewa}S, wth one eye bandaged, so that 
it should not see the bull, the shock and the fall 
were instantaneous. The lances broke with the 
splintering of dry -wood, tlis horse was tossed in the 
air by the powerful horns, sprinkling the arena with 
its blood, and the picador rolled on the arena like a 
yellow-legged doll, protected only by his companions’ 
capes. 

The public hailed the noisy falls of the riders 
with laughter and exclamations of delight. The 
arena rang with the shock of the fall of the heavy 
bodies \vith their iron-clad legs. One fell like a full 
sack. Iris head striking the wall of the barrier \vith 
a dull echo. 
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" That one v/on’t get up,” yelled the crowd. “ His 
melon must he cracked.” . 

But nevertheless he got up, stretching his arms, 
rubbing his head, and picking up the stout beaver 
which had rolled on the sand, he again moimted the 
same horse, which the attendants, by dint of kicks 
and blows, had got upon its feet. Bestriding this 
dying mount, he went once more to encounter the 
furious beast. 

“ This is for you ! ” he shouted, thro^ving the 
beaver into a group of friends. 

But no sooner had he again placed himself opposite 
the bub, driving his pike into its neck, than man and 
horse were once more tossed in the air, parting com- 
pany from the violence of the shock, each one robing 
to a different side of the arena. Several times before 
the bub attacked, the attendants and also some of 
the public had advised a picador to dismount. ” Get 
down, get do-wn.” But before his stiffly, encased legs 
could do so, the horse would fab dead, and the picador 
would be sent flying over his ears, his head arriving 
with a heavy blow on the sand. 

The bub had not succeeded in goring any of the 
riders, but some of the picadors lay insensible on the 
ground, and the servants were obbged to carry them 
out to the infirmary, to be treated for broken bones, 
or to be revived from the shock. 

Gabardo, most anxious to gain the symp'athi^ of 
his public, was here, there, and everyv/here, earning 
immense applause by seizing the bull's tab and pub- 
ing, tib it turned away from some picador lying on 
the ground in danger of being gored. 

^\^lile the dart-stickers were engaged, Gabardo, 
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leaning on the barrier, passed the boxes in re^dew. 
Dona Sol was sure to be there. At last he caught 
sight of her, but without the white mantilla. There 
was notliing about her to remind one of the lad}'’ in 
Senile, who was so like one of Goya’s pictures. With 
her golden hair and her large and elegant hat, she 
might have been a foreigner seeing a bull-light for 
the first time. B}' her side sat that man of whom 
she spoke so admiringly, and to whom she was 
shov.ing the sights of the country. Ah, Dona Sol ! 
Soon she would see what the fine fellow she had 
deserted really was I She would have to applaud 
lum even in the presence of the hated stranger; 
she would become enthusiastic, even against her 
will, carried away by tlie contagious applause of the 
masses. 

When the time came for Gallardo to kill his bull, 
wliich was the second, the masses received liim 
cordially, as if they had forgotten their previous 
annoyance. The people seemed inclined to be tol- 
erant after the spell of wet weather, as if the}'’ ■srished 
to find ever}dliing good in the long-expected bull- 
fight. Besides, the courage of the first bull and the 
great mortality among the horses had put the crowd 
in a splendid humour. 

Gallardo walked towards the bull ■ufith his head 
uncovered after the dedication, vuth the muleta in 
one hand, and in the pther the rapier wa\dng like a 
cane. He was followed, though at a prudent dis- 
tance, by El Nacional and another bull-fighter. 
Several voices from the sunny side protested. How 
many more acolytes ? . . . He looked hire a parish 
priest going to a. funeral ! 
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“ Go out everybody ! ” shouted Gallardo. 

The two men stopped, because it was said in a 
voice which left no room for doubt. 

He went forward till he came close to the beast, 
and then unfolded the muleta, giving some passes 
quite in his old style, even placing the rag on the 
slavering muzzle. " A pass, bravo ! ” and a mur- 
mur of satisfaction ran over the benches. The lad 
from Seville was again worthy of his name, he had 
regained his professional pride. He was going to 
perform some of his old strokes as in his best da}^. 
His muleta passes were greeted vath noisy exclama- 
tions of delight, and on the benches his partisans 
revived, rebuking his enemies. 

That afternoon was one of his best. When they 
saw the bull standing motionless, the public them- 
selves encouraged him -with their advice. " Now 
then I Strike ! " 

Gallardo threw himself on the bull -with his rapier 
in front, slipping quickly away from the menace of 
the horns. 

The applause rang out, but it was short, and 
followed by a threatening murmur, mingled with 
strident whistling. The enthusiasts ceased to look 
at the buU, to turn their indignation on the public. 
What injustice ! I^'hat want of knowledge ! He 
• had entered to kill splendidly. . . . 

But thousands of inimical fingers pointed to the 
bull without ceasing their protests, and the whole as- 
sembly joined them in a deafening storm of whistling. 

The rapier had penetrated slant vmys, crossing 
the bull, its point appearing between his ribs just 
behind the fore-leg. 
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"Everyone gesticulated, waving their arms in a 
parox^-sm of furj'. " A^Tiat a scandal! A bad 
novice could not have done worse ! ” 

The animal, with the hilt of the sword in its neck 
and the point appearing from the VTench of the 
matador’s am^ began to hobble, its enormous bulk 
swa5dng wth its unsteady gait. This seemed to 
move everj'one to a generous indignation. ^'Poor 
bull ! Such a good one, so noble . . Many 
threw themselves forward, roaring mth fury, as if 
they intended throwing themselves bodil}'^ into the 
arena. " Thief ! Cheat ! ” " To torture a beast 
like that who is better than he is ! . . .” All 
shouted, seized with a vehement tenderness for the 
bmte’s suffering, just as though they had not paid 
to see its death. 

Gallardo, stupefied at his deed, bent his head be- 
neath the whirhrind of insults and threats. Cursed 
bad luck ! He had entered to kiU splendidly, just 
as in his best days, overcoming the nervous shrink- 
ing which made Irira turn his face away as though 
he could not endure the sight of the brute coming 
down on him. But the desire to avoid danger, to 
get out from between the horns as quickly as pos- 
sible, had made him ruin his luck by that disgrace- 
ful and unskilful stroke. 

The birll, after limping about for some time with 
painful staggering, stood still. 

Gallardo took another sword and agam placed 
himself in front of the beast. 

The public guessed his intention. He‘ W'as pro- 
ceeding to the dcscabello, the only thing he could do 
after such a foul stroke. 
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He leant the point of the rapier between the two 
horns, %vhile \vith the other hand he waved the 
muleta so that the beast, attracted by the fluttering 
cloth, should lower its head to the ground, The 
matador struck with his rapier, but the bull, feeling 
himself wounded, tossed his head vdldly, and threw 
out the weapon. 

“ One ! ” roared the crowd with almost laughable 
unanimity. 

The matador again repeated his stroke, and once 
again drove in the rapier, the only result being to 
make the brute shiver., 

“ Tw'o 1 ” sang out the gods in derision. 

A fresh attempt only succeeded like the others 
in drawing a low bellow from the tortured animaL 

" Three ! ” . . . But to this ironical chorus the 
masses now joined whistles and cries of protest. 
When would that matador finish it ? 

On the fourth attempt he succeeded in severing 
the spinal cord, and the buU fell instantaneously, 
lying on his side with his le^ rigid. 

The champion wiped the perspiration from his 
face and walked slowly round, almost gasping for 
breath, to salute the president. At last he was free 
from that animaL He thought he never would have 
finished it. On his way the mob either greeted him 
sarcastically or mth contemptuous silence. No one 
applauded. He saluted the pr^ident amid general 
indifference, and then took refuge behiud the barrier, 
like a schoolboy ashamed of his misdeeds. While 
Garabato offereri him a glass of v/ater his eyes ran 
roimd the boxes, meeting those of Dona Sol, which 
had foUow^ed him to his refuge. "Whs-t would that 
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woman think of him ? How she would laugh rath 
her travelling companion, seeing him ridiculed 
the public ! What an unlucky idea of hers to come 
to that bull-fight ! 

He remained between the barriers, trying to avoid 
furtlier fatigue, till the last bull he had to kill should 
come out. His injured leg pained him greatly from 
ha^dng run so much. He was no longer the same — 
he was obliged to recognize it. All his confidence, 
all his resolutions of thro\ving himself on the bull 
were useless. His legs were not as light or as steady 
as formerly, neither had his right arm that daring 
which made it throw itself out %vithout fear, anxious 
to reach the neck of the bull as soon as possible. 
Now it drew itself in. against his will, Avith the 
cautious instinct of certain animals who think that 
if they hide their faces they can in this way avoid 
danger. 

His old superstitious terrors suddenly reappeared, 
crushing, overwhelming. 

"I am in bad luck,” thought Gallardo. “My 
heart teUs me the fifth bull will catch me. He will 
catch me, nothing can be done ! ” 

All the same, when the fifth bull came out into 
the arena the first cape to meet him was Gallardo’s. 
^Vhat an animal ! He looked quite different from 
the one he had chosen in the j'ard the evening before. 
Fear went on singing in tlie buU-fighter ’s ears. ‘ ‘ Bad 
luck ! ... He Avill catch me ; to-day I shall leave 
the circus feet foremost.” 

In spite of this, he continued plajung vith the 
bull and draAving it away from picadors who were in 
danger. At first liis endeavours were received in 

12 
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silence, but later the people softened a little and 
applauded him feebly. 

Wdien the supreme moment arrived for the death 
of the bull, all present seemed to guess the con- 
fusion of his mind. His play was disordered, it was 
sufficient for the bull to shahe his head for him to 
take it as a sign of charging, to jump backwards, 
and to retreat by long bounds, while the public 
greeted those attempts at flight with a chorus of 
mockeiy. 

“ Look out ! He is catching you ! ” 

Suddenty, as if he \vished to finish it as soon as 
possible in any way, he threw himself on the beast 
with his rapier, obliquely, to get out of the danger 
as quickly as he could. There was an explosion of 
whistling and shouting. The rapier had only gone 
in an inch or two, and, after vibrating in the brute’s 
neck, was thrown out to some distance. 

Gallardo turned to pick up the rapier and again 
approached the bull. He was squaring himself to 
go in to kiU, when the bull charged him at the same 
moment. He -wished to fly, but his legs had no 
longer the agility of former daj'S. He was caught 
and rolled over by the impetus of the rush. While 
everyone ran to his help, Gallardo picked himself 
up, covered -vith sand, with a rent in the back of 
his breeches through which his shirt tail appeared, 
minus a shoe, and without the jnona which adorned 
,his pigtail. 

That gallant and dashing young fellow, who had 
been the admiration of the populace for his elegance, 
now looked pitiful and ridiculous, -with his shirt tail 
sticking out, his hair disarranged and his knot of 
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hair fallen do^ra and unfastened, looking like a 
\vretched tail. . 

Many capes were pitjdngly spread round him to 
kelp and protect him, while the other matadors with 
generous comradeship worked the bull and pre- 
pared him so that Gallardo might finish him mthout 
difficulty. But GaUardo seemed blind and deaf ; 
the sight alone of the animal was enough to make 
him throw himself back at the slightest sign of 
attack ; it seemed as though his recent overthrow 
. had driven him mad with fright. He did not seem 
to understand wffiat his comrades said to him, and 
with frowning bro\re and face intensely pale, he 
stammered out, scarcely knowing what he said : 

“ Go out, everyone ! Leave me alone I ” 

\'\ffiile terror was singing in liis heart : “ To-day 
you will die ! Tliis is your last fight ! ” 

The public guessed tlie matador’s thoughts by the 
\vildness of his movements. 

“ He is terrified of the bull ! Panic has seized 
him ! " 

Even his most fen^ent partisans were ashamed 
and silent, unable to explain a tiring such as they 
had never seen before. 

The people seemed to enjoy Iris terror with the 
valour of those in a safe place. Others, tliinking 
themselves'defrauded of their money, shouted them- 
selves hoarse. 

Gallardo, protected his companions’ capes, 
took adr^antage of any opportunity of wounffing 
the beast rvith his sword, deaf to tire sarcastic jests 
of the populace ; but they w’ere thrusts the animal 
scarcely seemed to feel. His terror at being caught 
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lengthened his arm, making him stand far off, onl}^ 

vroimding the beast with the point of the sword. 

Some of the rapiers shook themselves loose, being 
scarcely fixed in the flesh, others remained stuck in 
a bone but the greater part of the length uncovered, 
bending with the brute’s movements. The bull was 
following the circuit of the barrier bellowing with lus 
head low, as if complaining of this useless torture. 
The matador followed him muleta in hand, anxious 
to finish him, yet dreading to expose himself, and 
behind him came a -whole troupe of foot-men, spread- 
ing their capes, as though by this fluttering of stuffs 
they were ^ing to persuade the bull to double up 
his legs and to lie do-wn on the sand. The bull’s 
progress close to the barrier, "with his neck bris- 
tling with rapiers, provoked storms of sarcasms and 
insults. 

“ It’s like La Dolorosa 1 ” * they shouted. 

Othem compared the animal to a pincushion full 
of pins. “ Thief ! Bad hull-fighter > ” 

Others insulted him by changing his name to the 
fenlinine : 

“ Juanita ! don’t run into danger.” 

Much time was being lost, and part of the audience 
becoming furious turned towards the presidential 
box. 

“ Senor Presidente I How long is this scandal to 
go on ? ” 

The President made a gesture which silenced the 
storm, and then made a sign. Soon a policeman in 
his feathered hat and fluttering cape -was seen ron- 

* The Vir^ of Seven Sorrov.-s whose heart is pierced -nith 
srvcrds. 
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ning round the barrier to the spot where the bull 
was standing. Directing his gesture towards Gal- 
lardo, he raised one closed fist wth the forefinger 
outstretched. The mob applauded. It was the 
first warning.' If before the tliird the matador had 
not lolled his bull, it would be taken back to the 
yard, and the matador would remain under the 
stigma of the deepest dishonour. 

Gallardo, as if awakening suddenly from his 
trance, crushed by this tlrreat, placed his rapier 
horizontal!}' and threw himself on the bull. Once 
more the stroke scarcely penetrated into the bull’s 
body. 

The matador let his arms fall, utterly disheartened. 
Was that brute immortal ! The rapier thrusts 
seemed to do him no hann. It seemed as though 
he would never die. 

The futility of the last stroke infuriated the people. 
They all rose to their feet, the storm of wliistimg 
became absolutely deafening, fordng the women to 
stop their ears. Oranges, scraps of bread, cushions, 
and an}' projectile ready to hand, were hurled into 
the arena at the matador. From the sunny side 
came stentorian voices, roars like a siren, which it 
seemed impossible should come from human throats ; 
a horrible din of cow-bells rang out suddenly, like a 
tocsin, while from the benches dose to tlie bulls’ box 
a cliorus began to chant the De projund'is of the 
dead. 

Many turned to^vards the President. MTien would 
the second warning be given ? Gallardo wiped the 
s\veat from his face with a handkerchief, looldng all 
around liim, as if astounded at the injustice of the 
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populace. He turned his eyes towards Dona Sol, 
but she had turned her back to the circus. Did she 
feel any pity ? Or was she ashamed of her conde- 
scensions in the past ? 

Again he threw lumself on the bull to kill, but 
very few could see what was happening, for the 
spread capes fluttering incessantly round him con- 
cealed everything. ... At last the bull fell, a stream 
of blood rushing from its mouth. 

At last ! . . . The public quieted down a little, 
ceasing to thump, but still continuing shouting and 
whistling. The animal was finished by the dagger- 
man, he was fastened by liis poll to the team of 
mules, and dragged out of the arena, leaving behind 
him a broad belt of smoothed sand covered with 
blood-stains, which the servants obliterated with 
ralces and baskets of sand. 

Gallardo hid liimself betrveen the barriers, shrink- 
ing from the storm of insults which his presence 
raised. There he remained, weary and panting, his 
leg paining him greatly ; but, in the midst of his 
discouragement, feeling an intense comfort at being 
out of danger. He had not died by the bull’s 
lioms . . . but he owed it to his pnidence. Ah. 
that public ! . . . After all thej' were only a crowd 
of murderers anxious for a man’s death, as if they 
alone loved life ! 

The exit from the arena was heartrending, through 
the crowd of people massed outside, carriages, auto- 
mobiles, and long rows of tramcar.s. 

Gallardo’s coach was obliged to go slowly to 
avoid ninning over the crowds coming out of the 
an na ; these opened out to let the mules pass, but 
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on recognizing the matador the}' seemed to repent 
of their courtesy. 

Gallardo guessed by the movement of their lips 
that they were insulting him : carriages full of pretty 
women in white mantillas passed close to him, but 
they turned their heads away, wliile others looked 
at him wth pit}'ing eyes. 

The champion drew back as if he washed to pass 
unnoticed, Mding liimself behind the bulk of El 
Nacional, who sat silent and frowning. 

A group of urchins following the carriage began 
to w'histle, Wilde many w'alking on the pavements 
followed their example. The new's of Gallardo’s 
fiasco had spread rapidly, and they w'ere glad of an 
opportunity to insult a man w’ho they imagined had 
gained such immense wealth. 

" Curse them ! \^diy are they whistling ? Have 
tliey by any chance been to the bull-fight ? . . . Has 
it cost them any money ? ” . . . 

A stone struck the wiieel, and the ragamufims 
were shouting close to the step, w'hen two mounted . 
policemen rode up and dispersed the hostile crowd, 
afterwards escorting the wiiole length of tlie Calle 
de Alcala tlie famous matador Juan Gallardo . . . 

“ the first man in the world.” 


CHAPTER X. 

The following Sunday, as the troupe had just entered 
the circus, someone Icnocked loudly at the Puerta de 
Caballerizas. 

A sen'ant shouted ill-humouredly from inside 
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that there was no entrance that way, they must go 
rormd to the other door ; hut as the voice outside 
continued to insist, be finally opened the door. 

A man and a woman entered, he wearing a white 
Cordoban felt hat, she dressed in black with a 
mantilla. ' 

The man shook the servant’s hand, leaving some- 
thing in it, which evidently softened his asperity. 

, " You ^ow me, do you not 1 ” said the new- 
comer. " Really, don’t you know me ? I am 
Gallardo’s brother-in-law, and this lady is his 
wife.” 

Carmen looked all around at the deserted court- 
yard. Through the brick walls she could hear the 
sound of music and the humming of the crowd, 
varied by cries of enthusiasm or murmurs of curi- 
•osity. 

" Where is he ? ” enquired Carmen anxiously. 

“ Where should he be, woman ? ” replied her 
brother-in-law roughly. “ In the arena, fulfilling 
his duties ... It is folly to have come here. \¥hat 
a flighty woman you are 1 ” 

Carmen looked round her undecidedly, perhaps 
half repenting of having come ; after all, what was 
she going to do there ? 

The servant, whose hand-shake with Antonio had 
made a marvellous difference, suggested that if the 
lady TOshed to wait till the end of the buh-fight she 
coidd rest in the gatekeeper’s room ; but if she 
wished to see the contest, he could find her a very 
good seat even if she had no ticket. 

Carmen was terrified at this proposal. See the 
contest ? No ! She had never seen her husband 
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fight ; she would \vait there as long as she possibly 
could. 

“ God's \vill be done ! ” said the saddler resignedly- 
“ We will stay here, though what we shall see oppo- 
site this door\vay I don't know." 

About mid-day on the Saturday, Carmen had 
called Antonio into the matador’s study, and told 
him of her intention to go at once to Madrid. She 
could not stay in Seville ; she had had a week of 
restless nights, wliich her imagination had peopled 
with horrible scenes, and her feminine instinct made 
her fear some great disaster. She felt that she must 
be b}' Juan’s side, she did not know why, nor what 
would happen on the journey. All she wanted was 
to be near Gallardo. 

Life was not worth living like this. She had read 
in the papers of Juan’s great fiasco on the previous 
Sunday. She knew his professional pride, and knew 
that he could not bear this misfortune patiently. 
He would attempt the maddest feats to regain the 
applause of the public. The last letter she had 
received from him had hinted at this. 

" No, and again no," she said energetically to her 
brother-in-law'’s objections, "I start for Madrid 
this afternoon : if 3mu like to come, weU and good; 
if not, I shall go alone. Above all, not a word 
to Don Jose ,* he w^ould try to prevent my jour- 
ney !’’... 

The saddler finally agreed. After all a free jour- 
ney to Madrid \vas not a thing to be refused, even 
though it were in such dismal company. During 
the journey. Carmen made up her mind ; she wmuld 
speak earnestly to her husband. "W^iy go on bull- 
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fighting ? Had they not enough to live on ? He 
miist retire at once, if he did not vrish to Mil her. 
This buli-fight must be the last one - . . and even 
this vras one too many. She honed to arrive in 
^Madrid in time to prevent her husband fighting, 
feeling that by her presence she might antidpate 
some catastrophe. 

But the brother-in-law eApostnIated with much 
bravado on hearing this. “ WTiat mbbish 1 Just 
IBs a woman ! If they get a thing into their heads 
it must be so. Do you think there are no authorities, 
or laws, or rules in an arena ? that it is enough for a 
woman to be frightened and want to run and Mss 
her husband for the contest to be stopped and the 
public disappointed ? You may say whatever you 
like to Juan afterwards, but br* now he wiH be at the 
buU-fight. There is no trifiing with the authorities ; , 
we should all be sent to jaiL” 

YTien they arrived in Madrid, he had to exert all 
his powers of persuasion to prevent his companion 
rushiiig to her husband’s hotel YTrat would be the 
result? She would disturb him b}* her presence, 
send him to the arena in a bad humour, upset his 
calmness, and then, if anytmng happened, all the 
fault would be hers. 

This refiection steadied Carmen, maMng her give 
in to her brother-in-la%v’5 wishes and go to a hotel of 
his choosing, where she spent the morning lying on a 
sofa crying, as if she considered misfortune imnunent 
The saddler, delighted to find himself in Sladrid and 
comfortably lodged, was furious with this despair, 
which seemed to him ridiculous. 

The hotel was near the Puerta del Sol, and the 
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noise of the carriages and people going to the bull- 
figlit reached her. She could not stay in the house ; 
she must see him. She had not courage enough to 
go to the spectacle, but she wished to feel near him, 
and she wshed to go to the arena. ^Vhere was it ? 
She Jiad never seen it. Even if she could not go in, 
she could wander round it, feeling tliat her near 
presence might influence Gallardo’s ludc. 

The saddler e-xpiostulated. By the life of . . . 
He certainly intended to go to the bull-fight ; he had ' 
gone out to buy liis ticket, and now Carmen pre- 
vented his enjoying the festival, b}* wanting to go 
herself. 

" Mliat can you do when 5mu get there ? ^Vhat 
good can 3'our presence do ? Just tliink, if Juaniyo 
caught sight of j^ou ! " , 

But to all his arguments Carmen replied with the 
same obstinacy, — 

“ If you do not care to come vith me, I toU go 
alone.” 

Antonio ended by giving in, and thej^ drove to the 
arena together, entering by the Puerta de Caballeri- 
zas. The saddler remembered the building well, as 
he had accompanied Gallardo on one of liis journeys ■ 
to Madrid during the spring. 

He and the servant both felt out of humour with 
that woman until the red eyes and streaming cheeks 
who stood in the courtyard not knowing what to 
do. . . . The two men heard, the noise of the 
people and the music in the arena. Were they going 
to stay there all the afternoon without seeing tlie 
contest ? 

At last the servant had a happy insphation. 
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“ Perhaps the lady v/ould Hire to go into the 
chapel ? ” . . . 

'□le procession of the troupes was ended, and 
through the doonvay several horsemen came trotting 
back from the circus ; these were the picadors v7ho 
were not on duty, and who withdrev/ from the arena, 
ready to. replace their comrades when requirecL 
Tied to rings on the wall were a row of saddled 
horses, the fimt who would have to go into the cir- 
cus in place of any that might he killed. Behind 
these the picadors vrere employing their wait in mak- 
ing their horses pirouette and turn, and a stable- 
boy was galloping a restless horse to quiet it before 
^\dng it over to the picadors. AH the horses were 
kicking, plagued by files, and dragging at their 
halters as if the}’- scented the danger close at hand. 

Carmen and her brother-in-law were obliged to 
tails refuge beneath the arcades, and finally the 
matador’s wife accepted the man’s invitation to go 
into the chapel. It was a safe and quiet spot, and 
possibly in there she might do something to help 
her husband. 

Aldien she found herself in the holv* place, close 
and hot from the crowd of people who had v/atched 
the bull-fighter’s prav’ers, she fixed her ev'es in aston- 
ishment on the poverty of the altar. Four lights 
only were burning before the Virgin of the Dove, 
which seemed to her a wretched tribute. 

She opened her purse to give a dollar to the serv- 
ant. Could he not bring some more tapers ? . . . 
The man scratched his head. Tapers? tapers? 
In the purlieus of the arena such things were not to 
be found. But he suddenij' remembered that the 
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sisters of a certain matador always brougM some 
wax tapers whenever he fought tliere, and if the last 
supply \vas not all consumed, they must be in some 
comer of tlie chapel. After a long search they were 
found, but there were no candlesticks ; however, 
the servant was a man of resource, and fetching 
some empty bottles he stuck the candles in their 
necks and placed them among the other lights. 

Carmen knelt down, and the two men took ad- 
vantage of her absorbed devotion to rush away to 
tlie arena, anxious to see the first incidents of the 
contest. 

She remained alone in attentive contemplation of 
the clumsy effigj'' reddened by the lights. She did 
not know this Virgin, but surely she must be gentle 
and land, like the one in Seville, to whom she had 
prayed so often. Besides, she was the bull-fighter's 
Virgin, the one who heard tlieir last prayer, when 
coming danger gave those rough men a pious sin- 
cerity. On that pavement also her husband had 
often knelt. 

Her lips moved, repeating the prayers with auto- 
matic speed, but her thoughts were away, attracted 
bj*- the noise of the crowd which reached her. 

All, the roar of that volcano, the surging of those 
distant waves, broken at times by a tragic silence ! 

, , . Carmen fancied she was watching the contest. 
She could guess by the different intonations of the 
noises in the arena the course of tlie tragedy which 
was being unfolded in tlie circus. Sometimes it 
was an explosion of indignant cries accompanied by 
whistling, at others thousands and tliousands of 
voices seemed uttering unintelligible words. Sud- 
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denly there was a scream of terror, long and strident, 
v/hich seemed to rise even to heaven, a terri&ed and 
gasping exclamation which made her see thousands 
of outstretched heads, pale with emotion, ioUovnng 
the rapid rush of ahull on the tracks of a man - . - 
but the cries suddenly ceased and calm returned. 
The danger v;as past. 

Sometimes there were long spells of absolute 
silence, in v;hich the humming of the flies could be 
heard, a silence so profound it seemed as if the 
immense circus must be empty*, as if the fourteen 
thousand people on its benches did not even breathe, 
and that Carmen herself was the only living creature 
within its v/alls. 

Suddenly this silence was broken by an immense 
and noisy uproar, so loud that one would have 
thought that every brick in the building was knock- 
ing against its neighbour, a wild volley of appla'use 
which made the whole place shake. From the 
courtyard close by the chapel came the sound of 
whacte on the loins of the horses tied there, then 
the sound of iron hoofs on the pavement, then the 
sound of voices. " is hit ? " — ^and fresh pica- 
dors v/ere called into the arena. 

To these distant noises vrere no*w joined others 
nearer and more terrifying. The sound of steps in 
the rooms near, of doors hurriedi}’’ opened, of tbe 
voices of several men, panting, as if they were stag- 
gering under a great weight, 

“ It is nothing , . , only a bruise. You are not 
bleeding ; before the contest is ended, y^ou 'will be on 
your horse again,” 

A hoarse voice, v/eak with pain, moaned bstiveen 
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sighs in an accent which reminded Carmen of her 
own country, — 

Oh ! Virgin of Solitude 1 I think something is 
broken ; search weU, doctor . . . Alas, mv chil- 
dren 1 ” ^ 

Carmen trembled rath fright. She raised her 
terrified eyes to the Virgin. She felt as if she 
might fall fainting on the floor ; she tried again to 
pray, not to listen to the noises from outside, wliich 
penetrated through the walls with such desperate 
clearness. In spite of her endeavour, the sound of 
splasliing water fell on her ears, and the sounds of 
men's voices, probably the doctors, encouraging the 
patient. 

" Vir^n of Solitude ! . . . My cliildren ! . . , 
VTiat ra'll become of my poor angds, if their father 
cannot fight 

Carmen rose. She could bear it no longer, she 
would faint if she remained longer in that dark 
place terrified by those cries of pain. She must 
have air, must get out into the sun. She fancied ' 
that she felt in her o\to bones all the pain that un- 
Icnown man was suffering. 

She went out into .f the courtyard. There was 
blood on every side ! /.‘Blood on the ground, and 
blood round some pails hi wliich the water was 
coloured red. 

The picadors were coming out of the circus, the 
dart-stickers were having their turn now, the riders 
came in on their horses^stained ivith blood. 

The riders dismounted, talking rath animation 
of the events of the bull-fight. Carmen watched 
Potaje’s ponderous fomn^smount stiffly and hearily. 
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swearing at the stable-boy, who did not help Mm 
wth sufficient alacrity. He seemed benumbed by 
Ms heavy iron leggings and by the pain of various 
bruises ; he raised one hand ruefully to rub Ms 
shoulders, but all the same he smiled, showing all 
Ms yellow tusks. 

" Have you remarked how fine Juan has been ? ” 
he said to those surrounding Mm. " To-day he has 
been quite splendid.” 

As he noticed the only woman in the court and 
recognized her, he showed no sort of surprise. 

“ You here, Sena Carmen ! That's right ! ” . . . 

He spoke, quietly, as if Ms natural stupidity pre- 
vented anything surprising Mm. 

" Have you seen Juan ? ” he went on. ” He lay 
do\m on the ground in front of the bull, under its 
very nose. No one can do what that rascal does. 
, . . You should go and see him, for to-day he is 
splendid.” 

Someone called Mm from the infirmary door ; Ms 
companion, the other picador, wished to speak to 
liim before being taken away to the hospital. 

” Adio, Seiia Carmen. I must go and see wffiat the 
poor fellow wants. A bad 'fracture, they say. He 
will not be able to work again tMs season." 

Carmen took refuge beneath the arcades ; even 
here the noisy shouts of the invisible crowd reached 
her. Sometimes they were qxclaraa.tions of anxiety ; 
an " Ah ! Ah ! ” from thousands of voices that told 
of the flight of a dart-sticker closely pursued by the 
hull. Tlien tliere w^tfi he absolute silence. The 
man had again tumeoVn the brute, and the noisy 
applau-e broke out onceSaire when he had sidlfully 
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fi:<ed two more darts. Then Uic trumpets sounded, 
announcing that the time for the death-stroke had 
come, and tJic applause rang out afresh. 

Carmen ndshed to go a^ra3^ Virgin of Hope ! 
wliat was she doing tliere ? She was ignorant of 
the routine that the matadors followed in their 
work. Possibly that blast indicated the moment 
when her husband had to face the bull. And she 
was there, onlj’' a few steps awaj^ and imable to see 
him ! If she could only get away and escape from 
this torment. 

Besides, the blood numing over the courtyard 
sickened her, and the poor brutes’ sufferings. Her 
womanl}^ sensitiveness rose up against such tortures, 
and she put her handlcerchief to her face, nauseated 
by the smell of tlie butcheries. 

She had never been to a bull-fight. A great part 
of her life had been spent in hearing about such 
tilings, but in the accounts of the festivals she had 
never heard or seen anything but what all the 
world saw or heard of — the e.xploits in the arena 
under the brilliant sun, tlie flash of sillc and gold 
embroideries, the splendid procession. She knew 
nothing of the odious tilings taking place in the 
secrecy of tlie out-buUdings. And she Jived on 
tliis sport, %vith its repulsive torturing of weal; 
animals ! Juan’s fortune had been made from such 
spectacles ! 

Tremendous applause broke out in the circus. 

In the courtyard an imperious ^'oice gave orders. 

The first bull had just been MJled ; the gates at the 
end of the passage of the Puerta de Caballos giving 
access to the circus were thro^vn open, and the roars 
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of the crowd poured in louder and louder still, 'with 
the echoes of the music. 

The mule teams had trotted into the arena, one to 
bring out the dead horses, and the other to drag out 
the carcass of the bull. 

Carmen caught sight of her brother-in-law’ coming 
along under the arcades, still trembling from excite- 
ment at what he had seen. 

“ Juan ... is colossal ! He has never been any- 
thing like this afternoon I Have no fear ! He seems 
to eat up the bulls alive ! ” 

Then he looked at her anxiously, afraid that she 
might make him lose such an interesting afternoon. 
WTiat did she decide to do ? Did she feel brave 
enough to come into the arena ? 

" Take me awa}’’ ! ” she cried in agonized tones. 
" Get me out of here as quickly as possible. I feel 
ilL . . . You can leave me in the nearest church.'' 

Tlie saddler pulled a face. By the life of Roger ! 
... To leave such a magnificent contest ! . . . 
And all the while he was talang Carmen towards the 
door, he was tliinking how soon he could lesvq her 
and return to the circus. 

Wlitn the second bull came out, Gallardo was still 
leaning on the barrier, receiiing the congratulations 
of his friends. What courage that fellow had . . . 
when he chose ! The whole assembly had applauded 
liim with tlie first bull, forgetting their anger at tlie 
prerious contests. Wlien a picador remained on 
the ground insensible from his fall, Gallardo had 
rushed up wiilj his cape, and by magnificent play had 
drav.n the hull to the centre of the arena, eventualh’ 
liira wearied out and raorioaless after his 
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furious rushes at the deceiving red cloth. The 
matador, taking advantage of the brute's bewilder- 
ment, stood erect a few paces from his muzzle, pre- 
senting his body as tliough defying him. He felt 
the strong heart-throb— the happy precursor of his 
greatest deeds. He laiew he must reconcile his 
public by some sudden dash of audacity, and quietly 
he knelt dowm opposite tlie horns, albeit with a cer- 
tain precaution, ready to slip away at the slightest 
sign of a charge. 

The bull remained quiet. Then he put forward 
one hand till he touched its foam-flecked snout: 
still the animal remained quiet. Then he dared 
something w'hich plunged the audience into palpi- 
tating silence. SIowlj'’ he lay down on the sand, 
using tlic cape on his arm as a pillow, and so he 
remained for some seconds, below' the very' nostrils 
of the brute, who sniffed at tliis body placing itself 
so daringly beneath Ins horns, evidently suspecting 
some hidden danger. 

Wflien the bull, recovering his aggressive fierce- 
ness, lowered his horns, the matador rolled towards 
his hoofs, putting himself in this way out of his 
reach, and tlie animal passed over him, seeking in 
his blind ferocity' for tlie object to attack. 

Gallardo rose, dusting the sand from his clothes, 
and the audience, alw'ays lo\'ing daring deeds, ap- 
plauded him with all the entimsiasm of former day's. 
They' quite understood that this display of courage 
was an attempt at reconciliation vrith themselves, 
an effort to regain their affection. He had come to 
tlie contest ready for any feat of daring which ivould 
earn their plaudits. 
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"He is often over-careful/’ they said on the 
benches — " often he is weak, but he has bull-fighters' 
pride, and he is regaining his name.” 

Their delighted excitement at Gallardo’s exploit 
and the death of the first bull turned to bad humour 
and expostulations as they saw the second bull 
eiiter the arena. He was of enormous size and fine 
appearance, but he began to trot all round the arena, 
looking with astonishment at the howling masses of 
people crowded on the seats, frightened by the cries 
and whistling wth which they endeavoured to ex- 
cite him, and running away from his o^vn shadow, 
imagining all sorts of snares. The foot-men ran 
towards him spreading their capes. He attacked the 
red cloth for an instant, then suddenly giving a 
snort of surprise he turned tail and ran away in 
the opposite direction with leaps and bounds. His 
agility for flight made the people furious. 

“ He is not a bull ! ... he is a monkey ! ” 

.The matadors’ capes finally attracted him towards 
the barrier, where the picadors waited for him 
motionless on their horses, their lances under their 
arms. He came up to a rider wth lowered head and 
fierce snorts, as though intending to attack, but 
before the iron coiUd be driven into his neck he gave 
a bound and fled, passing between the foot-men’s 
outstretched capes. In his flight he ran against 
another picador, repeating the bound, the snort, and 
the flight. Then he ran against a third picador, 
v/ho caught him fairly on the neck TOth his lance, 
increasing in this way both his fear and his speed. 

The audience had risen to their feet in a body, 
gesticulating and shouting. A craven bull ! What 
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fin abomination ! . . . TJiejf all turned towards the 
presidential box, shouting their protests ; " Sefior 
Presidente ! this cannot be allowed.” 

From several of tlje rows came a chorus of 
voices repeating the same word vith monotonous 
iteration, — 

” Fire ! ... fire ! ” 

The President seemed doubtful. The bull was 
nishing all about the ring, followed by the bull- 
figliters, with tlieir capes on their arms. 'When some 
of tlicm succeeded in getting in front of him and 
stopping him, he would sniff tlie clotlis mth his 
usual snort and run off in another direction, lacking 
and bounding. 

These fliglits increased the noisy expostulations ; 

” Senor Presidente I ” Was his Worship blind ? 
Then bottles, oranges, and seat cushions began to 
shower into the arena round the fugitive beast. 
The masses loathed him for a coward. Some of 
them stretched over into the arena, as if they meant 
to tear the animal to pieces with their owm hands. 
What a scandal ! To see in the Madrid arena oxen 
onl3' fit for meat ! Fire ! fire ! 

At last tlie President weaved a red handkerchief, 
and a salvo of applause greeted the gesture. 

The explosive darts ivere a quite extraordinary 
spectacle, something entirely unexpected, winch 
greatlj' increased tlie interest of the contest. Man}? 
wfio had shouted themselves hoarse were privately 
delighted at tlie incident. The}? w'ould see tlie bull 
burning alive, rusliing about mad with terror at the 
lightnings fastened into his neck. 

El Nacional came forward can}ing two large darts 
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hanging .points 

downward. He went towards the bull %vithout any 
great precautions, as though his cowardice did not 
e_e^e any lugh art, and stuck in the infernal darts 
an e "vin^ctive acclamations of the populace, 
mediately there was an explosion, and two 

S r animal’s neck. In the 

sunhght the fire could not be seen, but the hair dis- 
appeared smged, and a black mark began to spread 
over the neck. 

fl /’prised at the attack, accelerated his 

T torture, till 

\ ^ ^hort sharp detonations like gun shots 
nfacU proceeding from his neck, and showers 

bounded 

wth the ag^ty of terror, all four feet off the ground 
at once t\yisting his head in the vain endeavour to 
in ^ teeth these demoniacal darts fixed 

fhin^n.??^' laughed and applauded, 

• ^ bounds and contortions extremely 

ti^a S some 

‘‘How they stmg him ! ” exclaimed the populace 
mth ferocious laughter. When the darts had 

neck formed 

bubbles, and the bull no longer feeline the 
stmg of the fire stopped short, his h Jd hanS ^ 

hrr2°?^^?’ ^ covered with foamf^and 

mature 

uah^2^7? "P “P in a second 
pair- of darts. Once more the puffs of smoke ran 
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along the scorched flesh, and the detonations recom- 
menced. Wlierever he rushed, hvisting his massive 
body in his struggles to get the darts out of his neck, 
the infernal detonations went wth him ; but now 
his movements were less violent, it seemed as though 
his vigorous frame was being subdued by the torture. 

A third pair of darts was fixed in, and from the 
burning flesh a nauseous odour of melted fat, 
burnt hide, and singed hair spread throughout the 
arena. 

The public still applauded with vindictive frenzy, 
as if the poor animal was an opponent of their 
reh'gious beliefs, and the5'’ were performing a holy 
work by this burning. The}'- laughed as they saw 
him unsteady on his legs, beliovdng with sharp 
screams of pain, seeking in vain for something to 
cool his tongue. 

Gallardo awaited, leaning on the barrier near the . 
presidential box, the signal to kill, while Gaiabato 
held the rapier and muleta ready on the top of tire 
barrier. 

Curse him ! The bull-fight had begun so well, 
and now e-vil fate had reserved tliis bull for him, a 
bull, moreover, of his oum choosing on account of 
liis fine appearance, and who, now he was in the 
arena, turned out a cur ! 

He excused himself beforeliand to the connoisseurs 
who were leaning over the barrier, for his .probably 
indifferent work. 

“ I ^vill do what I can, but it probably won’t be 
mudi,” said he, slungging his shoulders. 

Tlien he glanced round the boxes, fixing his eyes 
on the one occupied b}' Dona Sol. She had ap- 
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plauded him before, when he executed his stupendous 
exploit of lying down before the buU. Her gloved 
hands had clapped enthusiastically when he had 
turned towards the barrier saluting the audience. 
Now, when she realized that the matador was 
looking at her, she saluted him with a kindly gesture, 
and even her companion, that odious fellow, made a 
stiff bow, as if he were breaking in two at the waist. 
He had surprised her several times wth her opera- 
glasses fixed persistently on him, or searching for 
him when he retired behind the barriers. The 
\vitch ! . . . Possibly she felt once more attracted 
by his courage. 

The trumpets gave the signal to Mil, and the 
champion, after maldng a short dedication, walked 
towards the buU. 

All the enthusiasts shouted their advice. 

“ Kill him quickly 1 He is an ox who deserves 
nothing ! ” 

The matador spread his muleta before the brute, 
who attacked, but slowly, as if warned by his 
previous torture, but with the evident intention 
of crushing and wounding, his sufferings having 
awakened his fierceness. This man was the first 
who had stood before him since his torment began. 

The crowd felt their vindictive anger towards the 
bull vanishing. After all, he was not turning out 
so badly. He was attacMng well. Bravo ! They 
all welcomed the matador’s passes mth dehght, 
confounding him and the buU in the same noisy 
approval. 

The bull remained motionless, his head lowered, 
hs tongue hanging out. There fell on the crowd that 
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silence which alwaj^ precedes the death-stroke, a 
silence even greater than absolute solitude, as it 
came from thousands of hard-held breathings. The 
silence was so profoimd that the slightest noise 
reached the topmost benches. All heard the rattle 
of the pieces of wood knocking against each other. 
It \vas Gallardo, who mth the point of liis rapier 
was setting aside the burnt darts which had fallen 
down between the horns. After this arrangement, 
which would facilitate the death-stroke, the crowd 
stretched tlieir necks even farther forward, feeling 
the mysterious intercourse re-established between 
their vdJl and that of the matador. Now ! they all 
said to themselves, he would overthrow the bull vdth 
one masterly stroke. They all felt tlie champion's 
determination. 

Gallardo tlurew himself on the bull, and all the 
populace breathed loudly after their breathless 
e.xpectation. But from the encounter the animal 
emerged, rushing with furious bellowing, while the 
benches broke out into wliistling and protests. The 
same thing had happened once again. Gallardo 
had turned away his face and shortened his arm at 
the moment of killing. The animal carried off the 
rapier in his neck, loose and bending, and after a 
few steps the steel blade flew out of the flesh, rolling 
on the sand. 

Some of the people blamed Gallardo, and the spell 
which had united them to the champion at the be- 
ginning of tlie festival was broken. Their distrust 
of the bull-fighter reappeared, and vrith it their 
irritating censures. All seemed to have forgotten 
their late enthusiasm. 
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Gallardo picked up his rapier, with bent head, 
and wthout the heart to protest against the dis- 
content of a crowd so tolerant to others, so harsh 
and unjust towards himself, and turned again 
towards the bull. 

In his confusion he thought some other bull-fighter 
placed himself by Ms side. It was El Nacional. 

" Steady, Juan I Don’t get flurried.” 

Curse it ! . . . Was tliis same thing always going 
to happen to him ? Could he not put his arm be- 
tween the horns as formerly and drive the rapier in 
up to the liilt ? Was he going to spend the rest of 
Ms life as a laughing-stock for the public ? An ox 
whom they had been obliged to fire ! . . . 

He placed liimself opposite the animal, who seemed 
waiting for Mm, steady on its legs. He thought it 
useless to make any more passes with the muleta. 
So he placed Mmself sideways vnih the red cloth 
hanging on the grovmd, and the rapier horizontal 
at the height of Ms eye. Now to thr^t in Ms arm ! 

With a sudden impulse the audience rose to their 
feel ; for a few seconds the man and the bull formed 
one single mass, and so moved on some steps. The 
connoisseurs were already waving their hands 
anxious to applaud. Gallardo liad tMown Mmself 
in to kill as in his best day. That was a real stroke ! 

But suddenly the man was tlirovn out from be- 
tween tlie horns by a crusliing blow, and rolled on 
tlie sand. Tlie bull lowered his head, picMng up 
the inert body, lifting it for an instant on Ms horns 
to let it fall again, then rushing on Ms mad career 
with the rapier plungc-d up to the Mlt in Ms ned:. 

Gallardo rose slowly ; the whole assembly burst 
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out into uproarious, deafening applause, anxious to 
repair their injustice. Bravo for the man ! Well 
done the lad from Seville ! He had been splendid ! 

But the matador did not acknowledge these out- 
bursts of enthusiasm. He placed liis hand to his 
body, crouching in a painful cur\’'e, and mth his head 
bent began to walk forward mth uncertain step. 
T\vice he raised his head as if he were looldng for the 
door of exit and fearing not to be able to find it ; he 
staggered like a drunken man, and fell flat upon tlie 
sand. 

■ Four of the servants raised him slowty on their 
shoulders, El Nacional joining the group, to support 
the champion's pale livid head, ■with its glassy eyes 
just showing tlirough the long lashes. 

The audience started with surprise, and their 
plaudits ceased suddenly. They looked around at 
each other imable to make up their minds as to the 
gra\dty of the accident. . . . Soon optimistic news 
circulated, but no one knew from whence it came. 
... It was nothing, only a tremendous blow which 
had deprived him of consciousness, but no one had 
seen any blood. 

The populace, suddenly tranquillized, sat down, 
turning their attention from the wounded bull- 
fighter to the bull, who, though in the agonies of 
death, still remained firm on his feet. 

El Nacional helped to place his master on a bed 
in the infirmary. He fell on it like a sack, inanimate, 
his arms hanging over either side of the bed. 

Sebastian, who had so often seen the champion 
bleeding and wounded without ever losing his calm, 
now felt the agony of fear, seeing him lifeless, with 
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his face of a ghastly whiteness as if he were already 
dead. 

“ By the life of the blue dove I ” he groaned. 
“ Are there no doctors ? Is there no help any- 
where ? ” 

The infirmary doctors, after attending to the in- 
jured picador, had run back to their box. 

El Nacional was in despair. Seconds seemed 
hours. He shouted to Garabato and Potaje to come 
and help him, not knowing quite what he said to 
them. 

The doctors arrived, and, after closing the door, 
they stood undeddedlj' before the matador’s inani- 
mate body. They must undress him, and Garabato 
began to unpin and tear the clothes. 

El Nacional hardl}' saw the body. The doctors 
were surrounding the wounded man, consulting each 
other by their looks. It must be a collapse 'which 
had apparently deprived him of life. There was no 
blood to be seen, and the rents in his clothes were 
no doubt the r<sult of his toss by the bulk 

Dr. Ruiz entered hurriedlj^ the other doctors 
making way for him, aclmovdedgmg his superiority. 
He s’.vore in his ner^'ous hurry as he helped Garabato 
to undo the clotlns. 

There was a start of wonder, of painful surprise 
round the bed, Sebastian did not dare enquire, he 
looked between the doctors’ heads at Gallardo’s 
body. His sliirt was dravm up, and he saw that the 
stomach, whicii was uncovered, was tom b}' a jagged 
wound. 


Dr. Ruiz shook his head s-adiy. 
tle ru:d ir;cur,'.h!; v-mad, the 


Beside; the ter- 
brui-fighter had 
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received a tremendous shock from the bull’s head. 
He was no longer breathing. 

"Doctor! Doctor 1” moaned the dart-sticker, 
imploringly. 

Dr. Ruiz, after a long silence, turned liis head. 

“ It is finished, Sebastian. . . . You must seek 
another matador.” 

El Nacional raised his 63^03 to heaven. Was it 
possible that such a man should die in this wa}^, 
imable to clasp a friend’s hand, unable to sa}' a word, 
suddenty, like a wretched rabbit whose neck 3’oii 
^vring 1 

Despair drove liim from the infirmary. No, he 
could not sta};" and look at tJtai / He was not like 
Potaje, who stood motionless and frovming at the 
foot of the bed, twdsting his beaver in liis hand, 
looking at tlie bod}’ as if he saw it not. 

He began to weep liire a child. His chest heaved 
vdth anguish, whilst his eyes swelled vdth the flood 
of tears. 

In the courtyard he had to stand aside to let 
some picadors pass who were returning to the 
circus. 

The terrible nervs had begrm to run through the 
arena. Gallardo was dead ! . . . Some doubted 
the truth of the news, others affirmed it, but no one 
moved from their seats. The\’^ were going to loose 
the third buU. The buU-fight was only in its first 
half, and they really could not give it up. 

Through the great doorwa}'' came the noise of the 
crowd and tlie sound of music. 

El Nacional felt a fierce hatred arise in liis heart 
for ever3dliing surrounding liim ; a disgust and 
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aveiBion to Ms profession and to those •who main- 
tained it. 

He thought of the bull -who -was no-w being dragged 
out of the arena, rvith his neck burnt and bloody, 
his legs stifi and his glassy ey« gazing up at the sky. 

Then he thought of the friend Ijnng dead a few 
paces from him, only at the other side of a brick 
■wall— hfe limbs also rigid, and a mysterious dull 
light shining through his half-open, eyelids, 

' Poor bull I Poor champion ! , . . And suddenly, 
as noisj’’ cries of delight burst out in the circus 
applauding the continuation of the sp>ectade, El 
Karional closed his ej'es and clenched his fists. 

It was the roaring of the wild beast, the true and 
only one. 


THE EXD. 
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